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...and the corn came tumblin' down 


S NO. 1 MENACE to our No. 1 food 
crop, soil pests like corn rootworms re- 
duce yields by as much as fifty per cent. 


Highly destructive, these sub-surface pests 
feast on tender young roots to stunt plant 
growth. Root structure is so weakened by these 
attacks that the wind lays entire fields flat. 


Shell Chemical now gives farmers a potent 
weapon against such attack—Aldrin. Easily ap- 
plied before or during corn planting as a spray 
or in fertilizer mixtures, Aldrin kills pests when 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


inhaled, eaten or touched. One application re- 
mains effective for months and as little as half 
a pound protects an acre cf land from corn root- 
worms. A pound of Aldrin provides control of 
these additional pests — wireworms, seed-corn 
maggots, white grubs, cutworms, seed-corn 
beetles, cornfield ants, and grape colaspis. All 
cornfield soil pests succumb to Aldrin, properly 
applied to soil. 

Aldrin for farm use is another example of 
Shell Chemical’s partnership with industry and 


agriculture. | : ny 
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Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO 
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An ivory shortage in 1868 inspired 
a young printer, John Wesley Hyatt, 
to devise a new material for making 
billiard balls. He evolved a compo- 
sition called celluloid...and the U.S. 
plastics industry was born. 

Starting with the manufacture of 
collars, cuffs and combs, the industry 
took its second major step in 1909, 
when Dr. Leo Baekeland produced 
the first phenolic, Bakelite, which 
could be cast, formed under heat and 
pressure, and laminated. 


In the next 17 years, cold molded 
and casein plastics were developed. 
Then in quickening tempo came 
thermoplastic molding and a whole 
group of new plastic raw materials: 
the acrylics, cellulosics, melamines 
and ureas, nylon, polyesters, poly- 
ethylenes, polystyrenes, saran and 
vinyls, and others. 

Today, plastics are being com- 
bined to produce almost any prop- 
erty desired in finished products— 





“Vision is Indispensable to Progress”’ 





From the billiard ball of yesterday... 
streaks the jet plane of tomorrow 


lightness, strength, endurance, con- 
tour, wide range of colors, adaptation 
to mass production methods and, 
often, lower cost. Some 5,000 U.S. 
companies— manufacturers, proces- 
sors, fabricators and finishers, em- 
ploying 200,000 workers—make plas- 
tics their main business. 


From tea cups to irrigation pipes, 
from clothing and luggage to swim- 
ming pools, from toys to bullet-proof 
vests, plastics have become so essen- 
tial to modern living that courses in 
Plastics are now given by 71 colleges. 

Along with an annual output top- 
ping $112 billion in retail sales, goes 
constant research to create new and 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


improved products for civilian, in- 
dustrial and military use. Among 
them: foam-plastic and glass-rein- 
forced plastic products for home and 
office; strong, beautiful sports bodies 
for automobiles. Astonishing ad- 
vances in jet plane manufacture are 
being hastened by use of plastic com- 
ponents that decrease weight, in- 
crease stamina and safety at super- 
sonic speeds. The F-84 Thunderjet 
has 225 reinforced plastic parts. 


The great plastics industry, oper- 
ating in the atmosphere of a free 
competitive business system, prom- 
ises to enrich the lives of each suc- 
ceeding generation 
in countless ways. 

















+ Are Republicans 


N In Trouble? 


Is the Republican Party suffering 
from serious internal disorders this 
election year? Here is a public warn- 
ing to party officials by Clarence Bud- 

ington Kelland, a Republican National 
Committeeman at the grass roots. His 

ssi advice on what to do while “there 
is still time” may affect the coming 

campaign. Starts on page 68. 





% Indochina: GI Technicians Are at the Front 


Americans, rushed to Indochina, now find themselves within 
sound of gunfire nightly, their bases sometimes infiltrated by 
Reds. Here’s a graphic report from the scene. Page 26. 


% (Can U.S. Solve Its Traffic Problem? 


How far will President Eisenhower's proposed increase in 
spending for new highways go toward easing congestion? For 
a factual appraisal of growing U.S. needs, see page 74. 
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The Railroads 
opened the way for 
America’s growth. . . 

















THESE TINY MULE-DRAWN SCRAPERS were 
photographed long ago as they smoothed a path for a 
railroad line across the plains. With such primitive 
equipment, railroad pioneers conquered the vast dis- 
tances of the continent—and America’s growth began. 


Oe WE Sy 





TODAY, THIS MODERN SPREADER- DITCHER smooths the way for high-speed giants 
of the rails. Other power-driven marvels can pull and drive spikes, lay rail, tamp ballast 
— do many of the construction and maintenance jobs so vital to railroad operations. 


AND THEY'RE STILL BLAZING TRAILS FOR PROGRESS! 


The America in which we live has grown and prospered 
along paths pioneered by its railroads — and pioneering 
still goes on. Just since the end of World War II, the 
railroads have spent more than $9,000,000,000 on im- 
provements. And they are going ahead with their 
improvement program. 

Asa taxpayer, you will be glad to know that the money 
to pay for the new and better tracks, terminals, signals 


Association oF AMERICAN R 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


and all the rest — as well as new cars and locomotives — 
is raised by the railroads. None of it comes from your 
taxes. 

It’s money well spent, too, for it helps the railroads to 
serve you better in doing their big job of carrying more 
tons of freight, more miles than all other forms of trans- 
portation combined — and doing it at a lower average 
charge than any other form of general transportation. 


You'll enjoy 
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every Monday 


evening on NBC. 
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The March of the News 


- PUMP PRIMER 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER announced his 
P cainaeet of a sweeping plan to better 
the lot of the Government’s 1 million 
classified Civil Service workers—mostly 
by raises ranging from $50 to $800 a 
year. If approved by Congress, the plan 
would cost the Government 350 million 
dollars a year. 

Adding 350 million dollars to the 


federal budget wouldn’t count much in- 


terms of a balance between federal in- 
come and outgo. But the pay raises, ob- 
servers believed, were more evidence of 
White House plans to prime the econom- 
ic pump before irying to balance the 
budget. 


RETURN TO THE GRIND 


ACK FROM A VACATION in Palm Springs, 
B the President might well have wished 
he were still there. When he left for his 
six-day vacation in California, things 
were, for Washington, relatively quiet. 
When he returned to the White House, 
the pot was really boiling. Among the 
ingredients: 

Secretary of the Army Robert Stevens, 
reeling after a tough encounter with 
Senator Joseph McCarthy (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin. The Senate practically in a 
state of suspended animation because 
of time-consuming debate over the 
Bricker amendment. And a Congress, 
looking toward November, anxious to 
cut taxes far beyond the President’s 
recommendations. 

Mr. Eisenhower, back at work, wouldn’t 
have much chance to think about his 
next period of relaxation. 


POLIO NOT BEATEN 


O FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN, the report 

by a committee of scientists was dis- 
couraging news. Gamma globulin, said 
the group, cannot yet be called a cure or 
preventive of polio. The serum, they 
pointed out, had not “measurably” re- 
duced the number of cases in homes 
where members were inoculated after 
one was infected. Nor has it measurably 
cut severity of paralysis. 

Next step: a more thorough testing of 
gamma globulin this year. 


DEFENSE LINK 


AKISTAN, flanking Russian approaches 

to Middle East oil fields, formally re- 
quested U.S. military assistance. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, almost immediately, 
announced his approval. 








Bringing Pakistan into the Western 
defense system would forge another link 
in the chain of opposition to aggressive 
Communism. And Pakistan’s leadership 
in the Moslem Middle East might aid in 
creating still more links, the oil-produc- 
ing countries themselves—Iran, Iraq and § 
Saudi Arabia. 


WARREN APPROVAL 


ENATORS PROVED once again they can §f 

take their time about things. Since 
convening early in January, the Senate 
has had before it the nomination of 
Earl Warren as Chief Justice of the Unit- 
ed States. Quick approval had been ex- 
pected. 

Such expectations reckoned without 
some Senators. There were charges 
against Mr. Warren, said the Judiciary 
Committee, which had to be aired. 

The charges, as generally expected, 
proved to be unfounded. The Commit- 
tee, finally, got around to voting, 12 to 3, 
to send the nomination to the floor of 
the Senate. 


“BOOTLEG” CARS 


ORD AND GENERAL MOTORS were hop- f 
F ping mad at some of their dealers. | 
From Detroit went scorching letters to! 
the thousands of auto retailers. Said the 
letters: Franchises would be taken away 
from those dealers caught “bootlegging” | 
new cars. 

A “bootleg” car is one fresh from the 
factory that a new-car dealer sells to a) 
used-car dealer at a very small profit. 
The used-car dealer then sells it far 
below list price. 

GM found that some 1954 models} 
were turning up on used-car lots before 
authorized dealers had them in their 
showrooms. 


GOLD FOR SALE 


HE PARIS BOURSE was the scene of 

heavy trading in gold. At the end of 
three days, some 3.5 million dollars 
worth had left Soviet coffers in exchange 
for Swiss francs, British pounds, U.S. 
dollars. 

The Russians, long-time hoarders of 
gold, were continuing to use some of it 
to get Western currencies—funds with 
which to induce the democracies to step 
up their trade with the Communist bloc. 
One immediate effect of the Russian buy- 
ing: The black-market rate for American 
dollars dropped to 365 francs for one 
dollar—just 15 francs above the legal 
rate. 
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Your HEART never takes 


Think for a moment of the work of your 
heart. In one hour it beats well over 4,000 
times and pumps over 200 gallons of blood 
throughout the body. On and on it works 
for you . .. with only a fraction of a second’s 
rest between beats. In fact, the heart is one 
of the hardest-working organs in the body. 


Since the heart can never take a “holi- 
day,” it is wise for everyone . . . especially 
those who have reached middle age . . . to 
observe certain rules of living that may help 
the heart by lightening its load. 


1. Keep your weight down. As we grow 
older, the heart finds it harder to do the 
extra work which excess weight places on it. 
While a normal heart is handicapped by 
obesity, the burden of excess pounds may 
be a particularly serious hazard for the 


“New Hope for Hearts” is a slogan which 
reflects the objectives of many research 
agencies, including the Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Research Fund. The latter, supported 
by 146 Life Insurance Companies, devotes 
its entire research program to diseases of 
the heart and blood vessels. 





heart that is impaired. 


2. Make moderation the keynote of 
your daily living. When you rest, so does 
your heart. This is why sufficient sleep every 
night and plenty of relaxation are so impor- 
tant. You may help spare your heart possi- 
ble strain if you avoid all excesses such as 
too much work under tension or strenuous 
exercise taken in “spurts.” 


3. Have all heart symptoms promptly 
investigated. Such symptoms as pain or a 
feeling of oppression in the chest, shortness 
of breath, rapid or irregular heartbeat 


cause untold worry and anxiety. While these 
symptoms may indicate heart trouble, they 
frequently are due to other causes and may 
be of little importance. Under any circum- 
stances it is wise to have such symptoms 
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promptly checked by your doctor. 


4. Do not neglect periodic medical ex- 
aminations. Regular check-ups often reveal 
heart disorders in their earliest stages when 
the chances for control . . . and perhaps 
cure... are best. It is wise to have complete 
examinations yearly . . . or as often as the 
doctor recommends. 


Although heart disease is a major health 
problem, important gains are being made 
against it. Methods of diagnosis have be- 
come more exact and means of controlling 
many heart conditions increasingly effec- 
tive. As a result, more and more heart pa- 
tients today can lead happy, useful lives... 
and frequently enjoy their full span of years. 
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Look What's New In Metals 


Anaconda develops a brass that’s easier to polish... offers new and better electrica 
wires and cables... and gets down to ‘‘pay-dirt” in new Nevada copper min 
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NEW TYPE OF BRASS MAKES POLISHING 
EASIER. How important is polishing on 
brass? Plenty! Every day, manufacturers of 
stamped and drawn brass products make 
millions of lipstick holders, vanity cases, 
fishing lures, automobile parts, building 
hardware items. But to “‘finish”’ these prod- 
ucts for lacquering, or for bright nickel or 
gleaming chromium plate, they must be 
polished. And that operation is expensive 
—often costs more than the metal itself! 


Now, for the first time, these manufac- 
turers are being offered a new type of brass 
—Formbrite*. This ductile and_ readily 
formed metal differs from ordinary brass by 
having a superfine grain structure. That 
makes polishing easier and faster — often 
cuts the cost in half. And Formbrite makes 
a more lustrous, more attractive, more 
scratch-resistant product, too. No wonder 
it is rapidly becoming a favorite with 
consumer and manufacturer alike. 


*FORMBRITE is registered in the U. S. Patent 
Office. It was developed and is sold by The 
American Brass Company, an Anaconda 
subsidiary. 


75x magnification of superfine-grain Form- 
brite drawing brass. 





75x magnification of ordinary, coarse-grain 
drawing brass. 








DO YOU DO THIS TOO OFTEN? Inade- 
quate wiring is usually at fault when cir- 
cuits overload. Don’t blame the appliance 
...don’t use an oversize fuse! See your 
electrical contractor. Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Company has developed new wires 


HEN it’s made of metal, you can 

\ \ count on Anaconda and its 
manufacturing subsidiaries to find new 
and better ways to meet U. S. needs. 
They supply products as varied as 
Everdur® Copper-Silicon Alloys for 
boat fastenings...zinc-plated and syn- 
thetic-covered flexible steel conduit for 
wiring ...copper and aluminum signal 





—many insulated with modern plastics— 
to help him replace and add to outgrown 
circuits most economically. Plenty of cop- 
per—always the No. 1 metal to carry elec- 
tricity — means plenty of wire to rewire 
U. S. homes and factories. 


wire for railroads...copper sheets 
for roofing. 

Progress—through better products 
for U.S. industry and U. S. consumers 
—is the aim of Anaconda and its sub- 
sidiaries. As part of a fully integrated 
business working with many metals, 
each is better able to achieve this aim 
33. today and tomorrow. 5427 


ANACONDA 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, selenium, 
manganese ore, ferromanganese, superphosphate and uranium oxide. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze and other copper 
alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, 


flexible metal hose and tubing. 



















THIS IS A SEVEN-TON BITE OF 
COPPER ORE! Since opening day 
in November 1953, these big 
electric shovels have been working 
at Anaconda’s new open-pit mine 
at Weed Heights near Yerington, 
Nevada. The ore is being blasted 
and trucked to the adjoining treat- 
ment plant. There it is crushed and 
leached, after which the ensu- 
ing copper-rich precipitate is 
shipped to Anaconda’s Montana 
plants for smelting and refining. 
“Yerington”’ is the nation’s newest 
copper mine. 





"ANACONDA" IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 














Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington. and other news centers] 





McCarthy vs. 5 Democrats in November . . . Chinese 
Resettling North Korea . . . Second Term—Ike’s Duty? 


Mr. Eisenhower’s next vacation is ex- 
pected to take him to Augusta, Ga., in 
April. Plans are being laid for a six to 
eight weeks’ vacation in Colorado for 
summer. Frequent Eisenhower vaca- 
tions are on doctor’s orders, to give 
the President needed exercise. 


xk kk ® 


The President left a tacit promise in 
California that he would revisit that 
State in the autumn to help out Re- 
pubvican candidates for office. The 
President, however, prefers Georgia 
and Colorado as quiet vacation spots. 


x kk 


Present intention of Mr. Eisenhower, 
revealed to close friends, is to be a 
one-term President, but party leaders 
remain convinced that he will change 
his mind and seek a second term as a 
matter of duty. 


se 


Joseph McCarthy, Wisconsin Senator, 
is counted upon by the White House 
to carry the brunt of campaigns to un- 
seat five Democratic Senators next 
November. The President is not plan- 
ning to get into a political fight with 
the Senator, and Senator McCarthy 
knows it. 


eS oe 


Robert Stevens, Secretary of the 
Army, got boxed in with his attempt 
to make a stand against Senator Mc- 
Carthy, who dressed down an Army 
general. Mr. Stevens, new to politics, 
was not aware of how fast practical 
politicians can work and how written 
promises can come back from the 
past to complicate life. 


x k * 


William Knowland, California Sena- 
tor and Majority Leader in the Sen- 
ate, is discovering that Democrats are 
fast operators in the art of parliamen- 
tary maneuver. Democratic leaders 
are indicating quietly that they expect 
to be able to take over the initiative in 
the Senate, leaving only nominal con- 
trol to the Republicans. 


8 


Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, apparently is not to be in heavy 
demand as a campaign speaker in Re- 
publican farm districts this year. Re- 
publicans in Congress from farming 
areas are slow to line up back of the 
Benson plan for flexible support of 
farm prices. 


=. & & 


George Humphrey, Treasury Secre- 
tary, has convinced President Eisen- 
hower that he made a mistake when 
he hinted, on advice of the White 
House staff, that personal exemptions 
from tax might be raised on 1954 in- 
come. Mr. Humphrey is having trou- 
bles enough now trying to make ends 
meet without voluntarily giving away 
2.3 billion dollars in revenue through 
higher exemptions. 


x ££. + 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, is 
having trouble trying to draft a bill 
that will give the country a plan for 
reinsuring private health-insurance 
programs without opening the door to 
Government control over insurance 
companies and without alarming med- 
ical groups that are fearful of gov- 
ernmental ventures into the medical 
field. 


x « * 


Workers laid off by John L. Lewis’s 
Mine Workers Union discovered that 
their union agreement did not contain 
a seniority clause. Some of those fired 
in the reduction of pay rolls claimed 
that newer employes kept on the job 
were related to officials of the union. 


x *k & 


President Eisenhower, just as other 
Presidents before him have done, is 
giving thought to ways of having an 
American envoy assigned to the Vati- 
can. The catch continues to be that 
Congress is not anxious to vote to cre- 
ate an Embassy and the Vatican is not 
enthusiastic about getting a sort of 
nonofficial personal envoy from the 
President. 


It was a close decision in the National 
Security Council that is resulting in 
military aid to Pakistan over the ob- 
jection of India’s Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Aid, small at the start, will grow. 


xk 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, and American diplomats got 
taken to the cleaners by V. M. Molo- 
tov, Russia’s Foreign Minister, just at 
the close of the latest meeting of diplo- 
mats in Berlin. Insiders say it’s now 
clear that Russia’s game all along was 
to use talk of European problems as a 
come-on to entice U. S. into agreement 
for talks on a truce in the Indochina 
war. It’s explained that truce at this 
time will involve concessions to Com- 
munists that can lead to a take-over 
by them in years to come. 


xk *& 


High military officials are alarmed 
by willingness of U. S. diplomats to 
dicker with Communists over Indo- 
china before a victory for the non- 
Communist side. Elements of the De- 
partment of State in Paris are des- 
cribed as not too perturbed over im- 
plications of a Communist take-over, 
if one should come in Indochina. 


x k *& 


Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign Sec- 
retary, is telling Winston Churchill 
that Molotov is in command of Rus- 
sian foreign policy and that there is 
nothing to be gained from any top- 
level conference of Churchill, Malen- 
kov, Eisenhower and French Premier 
Laniel. Now that a Big Four confer- 


ence is being forgotten, Mr. Churchill > 


again is giving thought to retirement 
in May. 


xk * 


Mao Tse-tung, China’s Communist | 


dictator, is moving North Koreans out 


of North Korea and moving Chinese | 
in. Resettled with Chinese, North Ko- | 


rea today is regarded as incorporated 
into Communist China and not a sub- 
ject of negotiation at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, or anyplace else. 
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“(-HAMP is a big help when I have to stop in a hurry. 
I just call him and he puts on the brakes!’ 

In the grown-up world of motoring, good brakes are 
essential to safety. And, for happy, carefree driving, you 
need adequate auto insurance with a sound, reliable organi- 
zation like Hardware Mutuals. 

Your Hardware Mutuals representative will help 
you determine your auto insurance needs, includ- 
ing safe limits of liability. He'll also tell you about 


“LOOK, DAD—POWER BRAKES?” 









Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy® that assures fast, 

sympathetic day-and-night service wherever you drive in 

the U.S.A.—plus prompt, fair claim handling. Dividend 
savings returned to policyholders since organization now 
total more than $120,000,000. 

Talk to your friendly Hardware Mutuals representative. 
>, For his name and address, just cal] Western Union, 
*\\\ ask for Operator 25. Do it today! It’s your first step 

toward safe, sound protection. 





insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY . HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 















Did you know that the 
Brewing industry uses 
raw materials and equipment 
from all 48 statesr 





















Barley from Minnesota and the Dakotas, corn 
from Iowa, hops from Oregon, Washington and 
California, rice from Louisiana and Texas, paper 
from Maine and Georgia, trucks from Michigan 
—these are a few of the hundreds of products 
the Brewing Industry buys each year. 


The more than 300 brewers in this nation rely 
on railroad and automotive transportation, large 
amounts of metals, machinery, cartons, bottles f 





Ever since 1612—the year when America’s first brew- 
ery was built on Manhattan Island—beer, the bever- ; ‘ ; ! 
age of moderation, has played a significant part in and refrigeration equipment—materials and ei 
this nation’s economy. services from every state. ' 


United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 85% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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Eisenhower, as President, will go on playing by ear; will deal with his 
problems as they're forced on him, not before they come into sight. 

Ike's idea is that his job is that of an umpire, an adjuster, not so much 
that of a partisan, of a leader with strong policies to promote. 

The Eisenhower trouble is that umpiring has to do with arguments that 
grow up. It doesn't prevent or head off arguments before they develop. 

There's no clear-cut "Eisenhower line" that the party can follow. 

Result: Some drift. A tendency for policy lines to get tangled. More and 





more inside arguments that tend to break out into the open. 


McCarthy-Army argument grew from drift, from Army failure to act with 
promptness in dealing with a security case. Argument then proved costly. 

Cabinet troubles are becoming apparent, too. Humphrey, concerned about 
finances, wanted to resist pressure for more tax cuts now for individuals. Ike 
himself upset that one by hinting that he might favor such cuts. Now it's to be 
difficult to get tax policy back on the track. 

Benson carried the ball on farm policy. Congress is set to block him. 

Ike, coming in late, is to take what he doesn't want or face a veto fight. 
Dulles, with a free hand on foreign policy, is heading for a new set of 
talks with Russia's Molotov that looks suspicious to many Senators. Bricker, at 
first, wasn't discouraged from pressing his amendment, then was hit with a ton 

of bricks. Scars are being left that can have effects later. 

It's pretty much the same story all along the line. Problems are not 
headed off before they get serious. Decisions are slow to take shape so that 
there can be a clear line of understanding of White House desires. 








You should not cross off the possibility that inflationary forces will take 
hold again; that deflation may not be as permanent as it looks now. 

Budget balancing, it seems, is to be postponed again. Tax cuts are to take 
precedence. New tax cuts will include higher personal exemptions. The stage is 
being set for that despite sudden White House opposition. 

Pay raises, too, are being favored for Government workers. 

Spending cuts, started, are to be moderate, not drastic. Government is to 
remain big. Civilian jobs are to hold around 2.3 million. Military jobs are to 
Stabilize around 3 million. Squeeze on Government seems about over. 

Deficits as a result, will grow bigger in year to come, not smaller. 

Debt will rise. Money will be kept abundant. Interest rates will be kept 
low. Equity markets, through official policy, will be encouraged. 

In other words, at this point, the aim of Government policy is to try to 
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counter the forces of deflation, to restore a measure of inflation. You need to 
be aware that the most modest deflation, present now, tends to cause political 
alarm among many Republicans as well as Democrats. 





Republicans on Joint Economic Committee of Congress urge: 
Debt-limit increase to permit deficit financing. Bigger pensions for old 
people. Bigger benefits under unemployment insurance. High supports for farm 
prices, not flexible supports that Eisenhower wants. Easier credit for 
residential building. Federal credit to encourage State and local public works. 
Excise tax cuts to encourage buying. Tax cuts for masses of taxpayers to go 
along with any tax relief for dividend income or for business. 

A_ balanced budget? It's not being stressed or talked about much. 

Many Democrats want to outdo Republicans in countering deflation. 





























It's probably wise to bear this in mind when planning far ahead: 

Inflation, unless all signs are wrong, has more political appeal than has 
deflation or even stability. People like things to be going up. 

In Europe, through long experience, people seem to be less inclined to keep 
savings in money as such, or in evidences of debt, more inclined to be inter- 
ested in tangible things or earning properties. 

The Constitution no longer stands in the way of congressional action to put 
Government in any kind of operation that people want it in as a means of 
assuring prosperity for all at all times. Money is the thing that Congress 
tends to tinker with when things get a little tight and when all is not easy. ~ 








U.S. is drifting more and more toward involvement in Indochina war. 

Talk, starting in April, is to be of truce in that remaining war. The b 
alternative facing U.S., when talks start with Communists, is this: 

If a truce is to be had, before French victories, concessions will have to 
be given the Communists. Any concessions, however innocent-appearing, will be 
used by Communists as the entering wedge for an eventual take-over. 

If not a truce, U.S. will be forced to take on more and more of the war 
burden. U.S. taxpayers now are putting in about 1 billion dollars a year to 
help the French with the war. Technicians now are being supplied. There is to 
be a big U.S. training mission if American officials have their way. | 


? 








eer 


U.S. military is insisting that U.S. cannot afford to permit Communists to 
take over Indochina, or to make gains there. They are convinced that, with 
proper direction, native forces can block the Communists. 

So: Do not be surprised if American involvement grows. 


A McCarthy-Eisenhower break is very improbable. McCarthy strength lies in 
the vote appeal of the Communist issue. McCarthy's hunt for Communists will go 
on; will be counted upon by Republicans to make votes in November. 

Moral of the McCarthy-Stevens tangle is that those who would challenge the 
Senator need to be very well prepared and very wise to politics. 

















Bricker amendment, watered down, eventually may go to the States. It's 
doubtful if it will get State approval within the time limit. 

Hawaii statehood remains very uncertain. Congress will tend to center 
attention on appropriations and tax reduction, avoid most other issues. 
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® PARIS ® STUTTGART 
The Champs-Elysees—so beautiful you want to reach out and hold 
all Paris in your arms. Yet only last night you were winging your way 
across the Atlantic in a swift TWA Constellation—dreaming of all the 
promised pleasures and sights of your long-awaited vacation. Tomorrow, 
new discoveries in France. Next week, Italy. But you've already it diiliandh eimendatitainiaiiatasite tee 
made the biggest vacation discovery of all. . . the magic of TWA-— one! Stop over in any or al! of the cities shown on the 
of wondrous Constellation wings and thrifty Sky Tourist fares map above. Pay only the round-trip fare to Rome! 
that can make your vacation dreams come true anywhere in the world 


—even in as short a time as 2 weeks! TWA 
Where in the world do you want to go? For information Fly the finest. ee FL) 


and reservations, see your travel agent or call TWA. TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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> HERBERT HOOVER, describing him- 
self as an expert on depressions—“I was 
credited with having constructed one all 
by myself”—took a look at current busi- 
ness behavior last week and said that an- 
other 1930-type depression is not in 
sight. What is going on, he said, “is only 
a passing dip, a slump, a readjustment, 
or a recession” caused by surplus produc- 
tion and a drying up of optimism. Mr. 
Hoover prescribed a remedy: cut taxes 
and cut Government spending. 

For the Republican ex-President to 
bring up the subject of depression seemed 
a daring political deed that Democrats 
might try to exploit even though Mr. 
Hoover himself no longer is directly in 
the political arena. Democrats long have 
raised memories of “prosperity is just 
around the corner’—a phrase that Mr. 
Hoover never uttered but which came to 
be tagged derisively to his name by 
political foes. A 20-year regime of Demo- 
crats was founded upon this campaign 
theme. 

Mr. Hoover noted that he learned about 
depressions “from burning my feet in the 
ordeal by fire.” His knowledge also covers 
prosperous years, for he was Secretary 
of Commerce during the Coolidge boom 





> ROBERT T. STEVENS, Secretary 
of the Army, tackled Wisconsin Sen- 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy, a fellow 
Republican, last week for what Mr. 
Stevens hoped would be a “show- 
down” that he could win. What 
followed drew even President Eisen- 
hower into one of the most bruising 
political battles to afflict the Admin- 
istration since it took office. 


A few other Cabinet officers 


watched with considerable personal 











PEACEFUL MOMENT: THE SENATOR WHISPERS .. . 


years as well as President when the boom 
turned into depression. Now, at 79, he 
has a record of having been chosen by 
both Democratic and Republican suc- 
cessors in the Presidency to preside over 
a revamping of Government departments. 


> BRIG. GEN. RALPH W. ZWICKER, 
commanding general of Camp Kilmer, 
N. J., is a career Army officer who has 
worn the U.S. uniform ever since his 
graduation from West Point in 1927. It 
shocked him to be told by Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, that 
he “is not fit to wear that uniform” be- 
cause he refused to tell how a suspected 
Communist got an honorable discharge 
from the Army. The General said his re- 
fusal was based on orders. 

General Zwicker felt he already had 
shown fitness to wear his uniform. On 
D Day, he led a special reconnaissance 
detail and was one of the first men ashore 
in France. He won the Silver Star that 
day for gallantry in action. He was cited 
repeatedly for “outstanding services” as 
commander of the 38th Infantry Regi- 
ment while it fought across France, later 
added an Oak Leaf Cluster to his Legion 
of Merit medal for “exceptionally meri- 


torious service” in bitter battles in Ger- 
many, where he was chief of staff of the 
2d Infantry Division. 


>SENATOR WILLIAM LANGER‘S 
action in airing 10 unsupported charges 
against Chief Justice Earl Warren 
brought into question last week the whole 
system of handing out Senate committee 
chairmanships solely on the basis of 
seniority. 

Senator Langer, a North Dakotan with 
a nominal Republican label, became 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee because he wanted the job of pass- 
ing on judicial nominees and his previous 
service entitled him to it. He let Chief 
Justice Warren’s nomination clear his 
Committee only after public pressure 
built up. Then the Republican Floor 
Leader, Senator William F. Knowland, 
started a movement to change the senior- 
ity system. 

The North Dakotan has been a life- 
long political maverick who was twice 
elected Governor of his State, now is 
serving his third term as a Senator. While 
Governor, he was convicted by a federal 
court of financing a friendly newspaper 

(Continued on page 16) 








interest to see what happened to a 
Republican official who gets into a 
fight with the Senator. They were 
impressed by the bruises and by Mr. 
McCarthy’s emergence with his in- 
fluence apparently intact. 

The man who did the tackling is 
a former textile manufacturer who 
has had considerably more experi- 
ence in industry than in politics. He 
did not let the idea that Senator 
McCarthy’s political appeal may be 










. AND THE SECRETARY LAUGHS 


needed in next November’s congres- 
sional elections deter him from a 
fight that he held was necessary to 
protect Army officers from “brow- 
beating.” In business, Mr. Stevens 
headed his family’s big textile firm, 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. The Senate, 
confirming him as Army Secretary, 
made him sell company stock worth 
1.4 million dollars and cut a busi- 
ness tie that Mr. Stevens said was 
“steeped in sentiment.” 


—United Press 
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1. THE TAX IS DISCRIMINATORY 


Telegrams bear a 15-per cent Federal excise tax; 
the air mail service is not only tax-free—it is 
Government-subsidized. 


An ironical fact is that Western Union, in addi- 
tion to its own Federal income tax payments, is 
compelled to collect from telegraph users the excise 
tax that aids its competitor, the air mail. The 
money thus collected represents a large part of 
the air mail subsidy. 


In the regulated public utility field, such services 
as gas, electricity, and water bear no Federal excise 
tax. Telegrams, essential to the civilian economy 
and vital to national security, are heavily taxed. 
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Telegraph excise taxes are less than 14 6 of 1% 
of total Federal excise taxes. Of $27 million col- 
lected from telegraph users in 1953, $21 million 
was paid by business firms entitled to a deduc- 
tion of that amount in their income tax returns. 

Greater telegraph volume would produce greater 
net earnings for the telegraph company which 
in turn would mean a larger corporate income tax 
return to the Government. 
© We urge that Congress repeal the telegraph 
excise tax, in fairness to the telegraph user, and 
to aid free enterprise operation of the nation’s 
telegraph system. 


EGRAPH COMPANY 


PEOPLE of 


THE WEEK 
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with subscriptions from relief workers, 
was sentenced to jail, later wom a re- 
versal of the verdict. After his first elec- 
tion to the Senate in 1940, a Senate com- 
mittee charged Mr. Langer with lawless- 
ness, jail breaking, rabble rousing and 
tampering with court officials. The Sen- 
ate, however, seated him on a vote of 
52 to 30—and he’s been building up 
seniority ever since. 


> HENRY FORD Il, through gifts financed 
by profits of the Ford Motor Company, 
is promoting large-scale experiments 
aimed at making changes in the schooling 
of American youngsters. The Ford 
Foundation, which—like the family auto 
firm—is headed by Mr. Ford, last week 
made its biggest grant: 25 million dollars 
to the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. 

The Foundation—biggest private phil- 
anthropic fund in the world—makes gifts 
for many purposes, from the betterment 
of television programs to promotion of 
world peace. The Education Fund, re- 
ceiving more than 55 millions in less than 
three years, is the largest recipient of 
Foundation grants. Goals of the Fund 
include improvement of teaching, of 
school management and courses. The 
Foundation gets its income from more 
than 3 million nonvoting shares of Ford 
stock. 

Mr. Ford personifies the still-growing 
influence of the automobile upon Ameri- 
can life. He is the grandson of the original 
Henry Ford, became president of the 
Ford Motor Company in 1945 when he 
was only 28 years old. He now is driving 
toward an avowed aim of making Ford 
cars first in both production and sales. 
If he achieves that aim, it will mean 
more money for philanthropy. 


> ARTHUR F. BURNS has the job of 
finding the twists and turns in a business 
recession and of advising President Eisen- 
hower when and if more Government 
action is needed to bolster prosperity. 
The President has marked March down 
as the key month for Mr. Burns to watch 
—the month when you find out whether 
business is going to take a spring upturn. 

Mr. Burns, head of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, does not 
believe in trying to anticipate difficulties 
by forecasting them. Instead, he prefers 
to base his recommendations on an 
analysis of what is actually happening. 
And if he comes to the conclusion that tax 
cuts need to be made to boost business, 
he believes they will do more good if 
given to business firms rather than to in- 
dividuals. The theory is that business 
then will spend more than it is going to 
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—Ford 


HENRY FORD Il 
. .. more money to give away 


gain from reduced taxes, thus start an 
upward spiral of activity. 

Mr. Burns is a shock-haired economist 
of 49 who lives, eats and breathes eco- 
nomics, sometimes is up until 2 a.m. 
reading about it. He is scholarly and 
careful, likes briefing the President on 
business trends. Before taking his pres- 
ent job a year ago, he was a professor of 
economics at Columbia University. 


> GAMAL ABDEL NASSER, Egypt’s new 
Premier, has been the real power in Egypt 
all along, since ex-King Farouk was 


—United Press ” 
NAGUIB AND NASSER 
Down with the figurehead 





tossed out. Mohammed Naguib, deposed 
by Nasser, was a figurehead, popular with 
the masses but under control of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Nasser and the other young 
Army officers who ran Egypt’s revolu- 
tion. 

Naguib, weary of a figurehead role, 
forced Nasser’s hand with a demand for 
real power and a threat to resign. Nasser 
and his group have been crushing all 
organized political opposition, feel they 
are able to get along without their front 
man. There’s real danger to Nasser, how- 
ever, from the Army and the masses, who 
like Naguib. 

Premier Nasser is violently anti-British. 
Otherwise he seems pro-Western, but he 
is more extreme and less predictable than 
the more mature Naguib. The new Pre- 
mier, only 36 years old, is tough, shrewd, 
gifted with organizing ability. He broke 
off talks with the British last year and 
threatened guerrilla war to drive them 
from the Suez Canal zone, but in recent 
months he has seemed more restrained 
in discussing differences with Britain. 


> RAMON MAGSAYSAY, President of 
the Philippines, plunged into a two-front 
war last week—an armed attack to clean 
up Communist rebels who ignored his 
surrender ultimatum and a political war 
that suddenly ripped his own party. 

President Magsaysay is counted upon 
by the U.S. to make the Philippines a 
showcase of free government in Asia and 
to maintain his country as a reliable ally 
providing sites for U.S. military bases. 
Magsaysay, while Minister of Defense 
from 1950 until a year ago, broke a Com- 
munist-led rebellion and now, as Presi- 
dent, is using the Army to clean up the 
1,300 who still remain in the jungles. 

Greater danger to his two-month-old 
Government stems from politics. His Na- 
tionalist Party won a landslide victory 
last November on a program of social 
reform, a halt to corruption, close ties 
with the U.S. But many top figures in 
his party—men who stayed in the Philip- 
pines during Japanese occupation—are 
pushing an “Asia for the Asians” policy. 
Magsaysay, fighting them, picked pro- 
American Carlos P. Romulo as his spe- 
cial envoy to the U. S., now is in a party 
battle that can wreck his program, leave 
U.S. hopes splintered. 

The President, 46, is a dynamic man 
who worked his way through college, 
built up one of the islands’ biggest trans- 
port firms, fought on Bataan, continued 
fighting as a guerrilla. His meteoric rise 
in politics stemmed from his appoint- 
ment by Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 
1945 as Military Governor of Zambales 
Province. 
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Where does all the paper come from? 


Read why it takes a never-ending 
parade of bank loans to meet all 
of America’s paper needs. 





To trace paper’s source take any map 
of North America. 

Start deep in the southland’s piney 
woods—follow the coastal timber line 
through New England to the rocky 
shores of Labrador—cut over to Hud- 
son Bay—drop down through Onta- 
rio and the Great Lakes area—then 
swing out through British Columbia 
—head south and stop at the Klamath 
Basin...and you’ve covered the most 
successful paper route in history! 


What made it so? 


Trees made it so. Trees and a handful 
of visionary individuals with sweat 
on their hands and pride riding like 


wood chips on their shoulders. 

Out where the trees are topped at 
90 feet they’re known as “the com- 
panies.” On Wall Street’s “big board” 
they’re listed as pulp and paper man- 
ufacturers. In any man’s language 
they’ve collectively contributed great 
things to the whole continent’s well- 
being, and they’ve had the help of 
America’s banks to do so. 


Bank loans go to work 


Bank loans help supply money to 
cut, transport and stockpile the logs. 
Bank loans help put up multi-million- 
dollar pulp mills... back the chemis- 
try that cooks wood fiber into pulp. 
Bank loans put cash on the line to 
convert pulp into paper products for 
home and business use . . . to distrib- 
ute a thousand-and-one paper items. 
Bank loans finish their paper work 


by helping to finance the final pro- 
duction and distribution of paper 
items—from personal checks to pic- 
nic napkins. Why? 

Because it’s competitive banking’s 
job to make the community’s idle 
money available whenever and wher- 
ever business finds opportunities for 
profitable enterprise. 

Under these conditions there are 
jobs for men and women, returns for 
investors and better products fo. the 
entire nation. 

Chase National Bank, first in loans 
to American industry, is proud of 
banking’s contribution to the prog- 
ress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Now-—for every office 


~a new high-speed 


direct copying machine 













| Save Time, Work and Money with 
the new, Small, Compact 


F.O.B. Johnson City, N. Y. 








} Copies anything typed, drawn, written or printed 
on ordinary translucent paper 





You can have your first copy in seconds, or more 
than 200 copies in an hour ... at less than 142 
cents per letter-size copy. 

Any girl in your office can quickly learn to 
make clear, exact Ozalid copies. And there are 
no stencils or negatives — no messy inks or 
smudged copies; no retyping; no proofreading. 

The Bambino operates in full daylight .. . 


can be placed in every department for on-the- 
spot copies. It occupies no more desk space than 
a typewriter. 

Begin now to save time, work and money 
with direct copies by the new low cost Bambino. 
Your nearest Ozalid representative is listed in 
your classified telephone directory under ‘ Dupli- 
cating,” phone him today or mail coupon below. 





Johnson City, N. Y. A Div. of Gen'l Aniline & Film Corp. ‘From Research to Reality.” Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens, Ltd., Montreal 










Write today for full de- 
tails on the amazing new 
BAMBINO by Ozalid! 


Se: SS S-”r”~S—s— 


OZALID, Dept. US-23 

General Aniline & Film Corporation 

Johnson City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

O Have your representative call 

O I would like to learn more about the Bambino 
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FOLSOM DAM is shown under construction at Fol- 


som, Cal. Contractors are MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 





CORP. and THE SAVIN CONSTRUCTION CORP. From > 
equipment maintenance men you'll hear reports like this: “. 
4 “() ‘Texaco Marfak gives the best protection against wear and rust 
s@ NY of any lubricant we ever used — stays on the job in spite of 
a\: i heavy loads, jolts, dust and mud. Everything said about Texaco 
\ “ Marfak also goes for Texaco Marfak Heavy Duty in wheel 


bearings. And we like the fact that no seasonal change is neces- 
sary. Texaco Track Roll Lubricant is giving us longer-than-ever 
service from our rollers— and they really take a beating.” 


* * * * * 


The above is just one of many examplesof One agreement of sale is all that is neces- 
benefits gained through the use of superior sary to supply all your plants. For details, 
Texaco Products and the servicesof skilled call the nearest of the more than 2,000 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers. Texacocan Texaco Distributing Plants, or write ; 
help achieve these same goals in every The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., 
major field of industry and transportation. New York 17, N. Y. 
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WHAT'S BEHIND 
STOCK-PRICE TREND 


“Easy” Money ... Tax Cuts ... Good Outlook for Profits 
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levels of 1929. Why? 


of factors like these— 








Prices of stocks in industrial corpora- 
tions, on the average, recently got back 
to the levels of the boom year, 1929. 

At once, a whole series of questions 
was touched off. 

Why did share prices go up in the 
midst of what is supposed to be a reces- 
sion? Are investors forecasting better 
times ahead? Is the country at the 
peak of a stock-market’ boom like that 
of 1929? 

Actually, the market for stocks, re- 
flecting the judgment of large numbers 
of people with money to invest, 
seems to be saying this: 

Today’s setback in business is 
not going to be long or deep. 
There is going to be no crash. 

Dividend payments, on _ the 
whole, probably will be about as 
large in 1954 as in 1953. Profits 
for many corporations will be as 
large this year as last year because 
the excess-profits tax is ended. 

“Easy” money, brought back by 
the Eisenhower Administration, 
has lowered the rate of interest 
paid on bonds until the return 
from stocks again looks attractive. 

Tax policy is particularly ap- 
pealing. Dividend income is to 
gain added attraction when and if 
Congress gives partial relief from 
taxes on that income. Further- 
more, tax trends in general are to 
be down. 
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U.S. investors, in the midst of a business 
dip, have forced stock prices up to the boom 


The answer is significant. If means more 
money going into common stocks because 


Taxes. A break for investors is promised. 


Interest rates. A declining trend in interest 
on tax-free bonds is making the return on 
stocks look more attractive. 

Dividends. With the excess-profits tax end- 
ed, they could be as large in ‘54 as in ‘53. 

Here’s an analysis of what many people 
with money to invest seem to be saying. 





The facts and figures suggest that 
two developments primarily are back 
of the recent rise in stock-market prices 
in the midst of a business setback. 

One of these developments is the de- 
clining trend in rates of interest on 
bonds. Tax-free State and municipal 
bonds now return about 2.39 per cent on 
the average. Last September the yield 
was up to 2.88 per cent. At the Septem- 
ber rate, the tax-free interest on munici- 
pals gave about as much income to most 
investors as the after-tax yield from divi- 


How High Are Stock Prices? 
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Recent High 
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1932 Low 
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Index of 420 industrial stocks, Standard & Poor's 
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dends on common stocks. The lower rate 
now prevailing on municipals makes com- 
mon stocks more appealing. 

The second development is _ the 
changed outlook on taxes. Republicans 
in Congress are promising some relief 
from the double tax on corporate in- 
come. The plan now proposed would let 
shareholders deduct from their income 
tax 5 per cent of the dividends they re- 
ceive in 1954 and 10 per cent in 1955. 
That in itself will add to the attraction 
of common stocks, as the chart on pages 
22 and 23 shows. Then there is the 
general policy of fashioning taxes 
so as to encourage business and in- 
vestors. Pump priming this time, if 
it is undertaken, is to be in the 
form of tax relief instead of larger 
spending. 

Together, these add up to pow- 
erful forces on the side of high or 
rising prices for stocks, provided 
earnings and dividends stay up. 
The trend in the market indicates 
clearly that investors expect cor- 
porations to continue to earn sub- 
stantial profits and to pay rather 
generous dividends. 

Rising prices of stocks, in fact, 
reflect the opinion of investors 
that the current business _ set- 
back will not go far. Indeed, the 
“easy” money policy that results in 


lower interest rates, and the tax 
relief in effect and in prospect 
21 
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promise to operate against any 
decline in business activity. 

In addition, official policy is aimed 
at encouraging investment in equities 
rather than in bonds and other forms of 
fixed debt. This marks a reversal of the 
Democratic New Deal policies, which 
discouraged investors from venturing in 
private enterprise through equity financ- 
ing. Now the official attitude is to pro- 
mote the market for stocks as a source 
of capital for industry. 

Furthermore, although the average 
price of 420 industrial stocks compiled 
by Standard & Poor's recently pierced 
the 1929 high, the situation is sharply 
different from that earlier. boom year. 
Compared with the roiling conditions of 
the market in 1929, the present market 
is calm and subdued. 

Industrial stocks on the Dow-Jones 
list, for example, are selling at around 11 
times their average earnings. That is a 


severe 





RATIO OF PRICES 
TO EARNINGS 


IN 1929 


low price when compared with other 
bull markets. In 1929, stocks were quoted 
at 19.1 times earnings. At the top of the 
1937 bull market, prices were 16.9 times 
earnings and in 1946 they were 15.6 
times earnings. Current prices, when 
considered with earnings, are not as 
high as they were back in 1952. . 

Then, too, speculation is conspicuously 
absent from the present market. In 1929, 
brokers’ loans for financing stock pur- 
chases soared to more than 6.5 billion 
dollars. Money borrowed to “play the 
market” amounted to 8.75 per cent of 
the 1929 value of stocks. Today, brokers’ 
loans are just slightly above 1 billion 
dollars and amount to only 0.91 per cent 
of the market value of stocks. There 
is virtually no outright gambling in to- 
day’s market. 

There is also less turmoil. In 1929, an 
average of 93.8 million shares of stocks 
changed hands each month, In each 


$l. 
_pilion 





month, 9.6 per cent of the total number 
of shares listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange were traded. Now, the month- 
ly turnover of stocks is down to 33.4 
million shares, a mere 1.1 per cent of 
the total number listed. The indication 
is that investors today are buying for the 
long term rather than to seek a quick 








profit. 
The whole tax climate also is sig- 
nificant. All through the 1930s, the 


1940s, and the early 1950s, heavy fed- 
eral taxes on individual incomes acted 
to reduce sharply the dividend income 
of investors, after taxes. The return from 
common stocks actually was very low. 
Last year, for example, an average of 
52.1 cents was taken in taxes from each 
dividend dollar that was added to a tax- 
payer’s income. That compares with 14.2 
per cent in 1929, 28.7 per cent in 1937 
and 48.9 per cent in 1946. It also goes far 
to explain why stock prices were sluggish 
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LOANS 


As Per Cent of Share Value 








IN 1929 


er through the first half of 1953 when busi- 
ck | ness activity climbed to a new peak. 
h- [| Common stocks simply were not too at- 
4 f) tractive when the federal tax collector 
of | ~~ was considered. 

mf The income tax cuts that went into 
ne — effect on Jan. 1, 1954, however, served 
ck to reduce the average tax on dividend 


income, when added to other income, to 
g- | 49.1 per cent. The proposals to allow tax 
credits on dividends will cut the rate to 





d- 44.1 per cent in the first year with a 5 
od per cent credit, and to 39.1 per cent in 
ne later years. Taxwise, common stocks look 
m more and more appealing as long as divi- 


dend payments are fairly well main- 
of tained. 


ch The prospect for dividends is favor- 

X- able, even though a further slight de- 

ba cline in business activity, production, 

37 and before-tax earnings of corporations 

‘ar may take place. One analysis of the prof- 

sh it prospects of a group of large corpora- 
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IN 1929 


tions indicates that profits, before taxes, 
may fall 17 per cent below the 1953 
level. But the after-tax picture is differ- 
ent. Removal of the excess-profits tax 
from this group indicates that earnings, 
after taxes, will hold close to the 1953 
rate. 

Furthermore, corporations do _ not 
now need to retain as large a portion 
of their profits as they have been hold- 
ing back in recent years. There is less 
need to tie up money in _ inventories 
now that supplies are plentiful. Financial 
requirements for expansion also are to 
be moderately smaller. So the out- 
look is that 1954 dividends probably 
will equal 1953, even though over-all 
profits of corporations may be some- 
what smaller. 

In addition, the “easy” money policy 
of the Administration is fairly certain to 
continue until inflation threatens again. 
That is likely to be a long time ahead. So 
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the prospect is that interest rates may 
sag a bit further, or at least stay around 
present levels. Thus the two forces that 
are stimulating stock values—low inter- 


est rates and lower taxes—promise to 
continue to operate for some time to 
come. 


Stock prices, as a result, appear to be 
rather well protected against any steep 
decline. In fact, the trend toward lower 
interest rates on municipal bonds, which 
are tax-free, and on corporate bonds, 
which are taxable, appears likely to add 
to the value of common stocks over the 
longer run. Corporations that were pay- 
ing excess-profits taxes are to be allowed 
to keep more of their earnings for rein- 
vestment or to pay dividends, and _in- 
dividuals are to be allowed to keep more 
of the money they receive in dividends. 
That explains why investors are turning 
to common stocks even though the boom 
in business has ended. 
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After-tax yield based on average marginal tax rate. 
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HOW PEOPLE ARE USING 


THEIR MONEY 


Savings and Rent Take More . . . Cars and Food Take Less 


Will consumers spend or save 

more in the months ahead? Busi- 
nessmen would like to know. 
' Figures on retail sales get the 
closest study from Government 
leaders. A dip in spending could 
signal new income tax cuts. 

The trend, in recent months, 
hasn‘t been good. People have 
grown more conservative. Busi- 
nessmen in only a few lines can 
cite improvement. 


The way people use their money is 
undergoing a slight but possibly cru- 
cial change in this period of business 
uncertainty. 

More money is being saved. Less is 
heing spent. 

There is also a shift in the things peo- 
ple buy. More dollars are going for 
pleasure and personal services, such as 
medical care. Fewer dollars are going for 
things like cars, clothing, food and 
tobacco. 

Broad outlines of this change in the 
spending pattern are shown in the chart 
on pages 24 and 25. 

Latest Government figures sum the 
situation up this way: People are spend- 
ing, for their own personal use, at a rate 
of 230 billions a year, compared with 
231 billions last summer and 230.4 bil- 
lions last spring. Personal saving, in- 
cluding money paid on debts, is at an 
annual rate of 19.3 billions a year, com- 
pared with 18.8 billions last summer 
and 17.2 billions last spring. 

Savings and debt payments are claim- 
ing about 7.7 cents out of each dollar 
left after taxes, compared with 6.9 cents 
at the height of the boom and 7.2 cents 
a year ago. The portion being saved is 
considerably more than in the recession 
year of 1949. 

This trend, if it continues, could mean 
disappointing sales for many stores and, 
later on, less business for industry. It 
would also add to the already plentiful 
supply of money for loans, to the boom- 
ing business of the life insurance com- 
panies and possibly to gains in a few ex- 
ceptional lines that have been getting a 


24 


lift, in recent months, despite the gen- 
eral letdown. 

Sales of infants’ and children’s wear, for 
instance, have been registering gains in 
most recent months at department stores. 

Women have been spending a little 
more on shoes, while men have been 
spending a little less. 

These crosscurrents show up in a gen- 


,ARS 


erally dull market for clothing. Depart- 
ment-store sales of men’s and women’s 
wear have been running a little less than 
they were a year earlier; during the 
boom last spring they were registering 
moderate gains. 

Other stores selling apparel had, in 
January, their poorest month in a year 
and a half, according to Government 
estimates. 

Toys, sporting goods and cameras, on 
the other hand, have been strong lines 
in recent months, though December 
Christmas sales were a little disappoint- 
ing. 

Small appliances also have been buck- 
ing a downtrend. They’ve been selling 
well in department stores. Sales of major 
appliances suffered a sizable drop, and 
sales of furniture have been a little less 
than in the previous year. 


Now a stronger trend may be showing 
up in this important field. A Commerce 
Department estimate for January shows 
furniture and appliance stores still sell- 
ing less than a year ago but doing a little 
better than they did in the period from 
September through December. 

Sales of cars, also, have picked up in 
recent weeks. Some manufacturers hope 
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this portends a big spring selling season, 
but it’s too soon to tell. 

However, over a_ period of past 
months, people have been buying fewer 
cars. Automobile dealers and stores han- 
dling auto accessories had 2.4 billion 
dollars’ worth of sales in January, 1954, 
after allowing for seasonal factors. This 
compares with a peak of 2.9 billion in 
February, 1953. 

Travel is affected by the consumer's 
changing ways. 

Fewer people are riding on railroads 
and major bus lines (those under federal 
regulation). Long trips by rail show big- 
ger cuts than short trips. Parlor and 
sleeping-car traffic is being reduced more 
than coach traffic. 

More people are flying. Air lines were 
still gaining passengers, last time this 
business was surveyed by the Govern- 
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ment, but gaining at a slower rate since 
the business dip set in. 

Meanwhile, people are doing more 
driving in their own cars, perhaps to save 
on fares. Gas stations, according to the 
official figures, have been getting more 
business. Their cash registers, in January, 
played the merriest tune in gas-station 
history. 

Resort business, at least in some spots, 
has been a bit slower this winter. ‘But, 
on the whole, consumers are spending a 
little more for recreation, the Govern- 
ment believes. 

Restaurants and bars aren't doing 
as well as they did last spring and sum- 
mer, but they have had a little recovery 
since last November. 

It’s still too soon to tell whether a 
trend toward more spending for pleasure 


is being spent instead on recreation, 
services and housing. But the net effect is 
a slight dip in the total amount of spend- 
ing. 

Thrift is becoming more popular. 

The Treasury has been selling more of 
its E and H bonds, the types designed 
for the general run of investors. After 
deducting for bonds that are cashed in, 
the net gain in these holdings in January 
was 224 million dollars, compared with 
154 million in December and 187 mil- 
lion in January, 1953. 

More money is going into savings de- 
posits in banks. There was a slight dip in 
this form of saving in the fourth quarter 
of 1953, but the latest Federal Reserve 
figures indicate a sizable growth in de- 
posits during the first six weeks of 1954. 

Savings and loan associations continue 


MORE Money Is Going 
Into These Things: 
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will bring back better times for the 
movie houses and baseball teams. 

Liquor stores have been taking in more 
money than they did in boom times. 
Food stores, on the other hand, have 
seen their business level off, then dip a 
trifle. Barring a serious recession, the 
drop in food sales is not expected to be 
long-lasting. 

Personal services, rent and other home- 
operation costs are taking a larger share 
of the consumer’s income. These expen- 
ditures, combined, have increased by 5 
billions a year since 1952. 

Included in this category are such 
things as medical care, laundering, dry 
cleaning and hairdressing. Beauty and 
barber shops have reported gains. 

Thus it appears that people feel fairly 
well supplied with many costly goods. 
Some of the money being saved on them 
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to report gains in the accounts held by 
their members. 

Life insurance companies are selling 
more policies than they did during the 
boom. Sales in January were 10 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 

People are paying heavily on debts 
and, in some lines, not contracting as 
many new ones. 

Repayments on installment loans are 
running at a rate of nearly 2.3 billions 
per month, compared with 2.2 billions 
monthly in the first half of 1953 and 2.1 
billions toward the end of 1952. New 
installment loans, on the other hand, are 
about 2.3 billions a month compared 
with 2.7 billions last March. 

Payments on mortgages are running 
about 13 billions a year. This is an in- 
crease of more than a billion in the last 
year. 


Total amount of debt still rises, in 
spite of these big payments. People are 
still taking out new loans faster than 
they are paying off old ones. Yet the in- 
crease is tending to slow down a bit. 
Borrowing is not quite as carefree as it 
was near the peak of the boom. 

The implication of the figures is that 
people could spend more and_ possibly 
borrow more—if they wished. The spend- 
ing of only 1 cent of the 7.7 cents of in- 
come now being saved would mean an 
increase of about 2.5 billions a vear 
in retail purchases or services. This 
would probably be enough to raise retail 
trade to new heights. 

Saving an additional cent per dollar— 
raising the saving rate to 8.7 cents 
would take about 2.5 billions a year out 
of the spending total. 


DRINKING OU 
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In recent months, the trend has been 
toward more saving. And this is one 
factor that is causing worry in Adminis- 
tration circles. The fear is that people 
might cut down a bit more on their 
spending. If they did, stores would then 
cut back on orders for goods. Employ- 
ment and pay rolls would be reduced. 
The way would be paved for a further 
shrinking all along the line. 

Business is expected to try to combat 
this trend with price cuts and more ag- 
gressive salesmanship. But Government 
medicine is also being prepared to stimu- 
late buying if necessary. This includes 
easier terms to get people to borrow 
money for houses. 


Another possible stimulant is more in- 
come tax cuts. For the state of this tax 
planning, see page / 06. 
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WITH THE GI's IN INDOCHINA— 


Americans are up front again 
in another war. 

Air technicians, rushed to In- 
dochina, find themselves within 
sound of gunfire, their bases 
sometimes infiltrated by enemy 
troops, with raids and ambushes 
a nightly occurrence near by. 

Following is a graphic report 
from the scene by Robert P. Mar- 
tin, Far Eastern Regional Editor 
for U.S. News & World Report. 


TOURANE, Indochina 

Most of the American air techni- 
cians working in Indochina have 
heard sounds of battle before in World 
War II or Korea. But in Indochina 
it's different. Here they are close to 
war and yet not part of it. It’s nerve- 
racking. 

The chatter of machine guns and the 
dull boom of French 155s firing into the 
brooding hills just across from Tourane 
airstrip is a nightly occurrence. Ameri- 
cans are not particularly jittery. They 
know that mine fields, barbed wire and 
fortified outposts are between them and 
the Communist Viet Minh. The French 
also have a large garrison near by. 


They‘re Already at Work in 


Communist forces in this area, the 
Americans are told, are not strong enough 
for a major offensive against the Tourane 
base. But they harass French outposts 
nightly and have been within a mile of 
American billets. 

At Doson, only eight minutes’ jet fly- 
ing time from Communist China’s bor- 
der, unease is more tangible. This base 
is on the edge of the Red River delta, 
for seven vears a fluid but major battle- 
ground between the French and the 
Communist Viet Minh. Raids, ambushes, 
fire fights and artillery harassments are 
within sight and sound of American bil- 
lets, and are now a part: of daily life 
there. 

Viet Minh raiders, not long ago, 
sneaked into the Doson base and de- 
stroyed two American C-47s with explo- 
sives, damaging several others. Early 
this week, another raiding party tried to 
land at the edge of the base from small 
boats. The French blew them out of the 
water. 

Vapor trails from jet planes were seen 
over the field recently. Neither French 
nor Viet Minh forces have jets in Indo- 
china, but Communist China does have 
Russian-built MIG jets at airfields just 
across the border. 

No one in official position expects trou- 
ble in larger quantities than the French 
have been able to deal with in the past. 
But Americans have plans for orderly 


Another War 


evacuation—by air if there is time, or 
by retreating to a near-by landing 
beach if the field should be under direct 
attack. 

The relative closeness of these two 
fields to possible danger draws forth this 
comment by a U.S. Air Force major: “At 
Tourane, we discuss the possibilities of a 
fight. At Doson, we talk about the prob- 
abilities.” 

American GI’s at Tourane look, talk 
and work exactly like GI’s at Clark Field 
in the Philippines, or Tachikawa and 
Iwakuni in Japan, their former bases. 
They wear fatigues during the dav and 
uniforms at night. Officers wear khaki 
during the day, but can don civilian 
clothes at night when visiting the French 
officers’ mess. But the superficial resem- 
blance to their former life ends there. 

Pilots of transport planes are required 
to carrv pistols, sheathed bayonets, water 
bottles and emergency rations. All officers 
have pistols in their rooms. Men are not 
permitted to leave base except on con- 
ducted tours or Sunday swims at a beach 
guarded by French machine-gun squads. 
The French. as another precaution, are 
beginning to evacuate villagers living 
near Doson, to guard against any grenade 
throwing or other terrorist incident. 

Americans arrived here with one plane 
loaded with tents, but the French had 
evacuated a military hospital on the base 
and turned it over to the technicians for 





ON THE AIRFIELD . 


—Wide World 


. U.S. PLANES AND FRENCH AIRMEN 
... American equipment and know-how, but no combat pilots 
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their quarters. Rooms are clean and com- 
fortable. But the local power output is so 
low that movies cannot be shown at night 
and reading is difficult. For recreation, 
then, enlisted men visit French clubs on 
the base. 

Food for the American technicians is 
the usual Air Force fare, minus frozen 
meats but with fresh vegetables flown in 
from the Philippines. Until the doctor 
ordered the men not to, most men 
brushed their teeth with tap water and 
expected to kill any germs with bourbon. 

When the American technicians ar- 
rived at these bases, they started opera- 
tions from scratch. They unloaded their 
transport planes by hand until fork lifts 
were flown in. They ripped boxes apart 
and used lumber to construct work- 
benches. Then they started repairing and 
overhauling American B-26s and _ ex- 
Navy Bearcat fighters, backbone of the 
French combat forces in Indochina. At 
Doson, Americans also repair C-47s, 
which the French use to supply and re- 
inforce outlying garrisons. 

The Air Force has pledged that none 
of these new arrivals would have to stay 
in Indochina more than 120 days. Lieut. 
Col. Walter Miller, unit commander at 
Tourane, intends to send hardship cases 
—mostly men whose wives now are cross- 
ing the Pacific—back to their base in 
Japan or the Philippines in 30 days. 
Some others will be rotated in 60 days. 
That means there will always be a nu- 
cleus of experienced men here to assimi- 
late newcomers, no matter how long 
technical groups remain in Indochina. 

Morale is no better than one would 
expect under the circumstances of this 
new U.S. commitment in Asia. Some of 
the men here had only four to eight 


hours’ notice that they were leaving for 
an “unknown destination.” One officer got 
his orders a few hours before a surprise 
birthday party he had planned for his 
wife. He missed the party. 

All of the technicians shipped here 
were hand-picked for the job. They are 
mature men who have been through this 
sort of thing before. But they still get 
annoyed about some things—like the fact 
that mail is not arriving. English-language 
newspapers are not printed in Indochina, 
and the Stars and Stripes is not provided 
free of charge because Indochina is not 
a “combat zone.” So reading matter is 
scarce, 

About the only American who really 
enjoys life at Tourane is Lieut. Glendon 
Frazer of Centerville, Mass. He is mak- 
ing a study of the new French technique 
with chloropromazine, a drug that lowers 
body temperatures in a sort of artificial 
hibernation or freezing. The French claim 
the drug has reduced battle deaths from 
shock by one third in Indochina. 

Language differences, it turns out, 
are not an insurmountable handicap. 
Americans are not giving direct instruc- 
tions to the French in how to maintain 
planes. The French have good techni- 
cians, but are woefully short of them and 
of proper maintenance equipment. The 
Americans’ job is to get all planes back 
into service and hope the French can 
keep them that way. 


An early attempt at “dictionary 


French” produced one extraordinary re- 
action. The Vietnamese maids were told 
by an enterprising airman to “clean” the 
wastebaskets every morning. The girls 
assigned a special detail to do this job 
and maintained for a while the cleanest 
soap-scrubbed wastebaskets in the world. 





ON THE BATTLEGROUND . 





. . U.S. VEHICLES AND VIETNAMESE TROOPS 


Where the Americans really ran into 
trouble was in coping with the French 
supply system. The French supply officer 
carries the location of all items of supply 
in his head. When he is absent, a re- 
search party must go into action. Now 
the Americans are building a locator and 
cross-index filing system. 

Urgently needed replacement parts 
are flown in from Clark Field, in the 
Philippines. A requisition now is filled 
within two days, and Clark Field is on a 
seven-day supply alert. A search party 
also is being readied to go through stocks 
at this base and at Haiphong and Saigon 
to locate items that the Air Force knows 
were shipped to Indochina in the past 
but which apparently have been mis- 
placed. 

Thus far, the French and Americans 
seem to co-operate well. The only real 
clash has been over ground safety rules. 
The French insist on loading up their 
bombers on the same line where other 
planes are being overhauled. Last week, 
a 500-pound bomb was jolted off its car- 
rier and exploded, destroying an Ameri- 
can Air Force C-47. Two Americans were 
knocked down by the explosion, several 
were hit by flying glass and pelted with 
spent bomb fragments. But the French 
still “bomb up” at the old stand. 

The $64 question that is of all-consum- 
ing interest to American technicians now 
in Indochina, however, is what their role 
here may turn out to be. A captain posed 
it this way: “We may turn out to be the 
forgotten troops who just did a job. We 
may be heroes who helped the French to 
win. Or we may be the men who started 
another war.” 

No one in 


Tourane can give the 


answer. 






—Wide World, French Embassy Press & Info. Div. 


... American supplies and guns, but no fighting men 
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As Italians See Us: 


AMERICANS ARE WONDERFUL— 


ROME 


HE UNITED STATES, pumping dollars 
: pe arms into Italy in an effort to keep 
the country out of the grip of Com- 
munists, doesn’t seem to be winning many 
friends or influencing Italian opinion 
much in the process. 

That, at least, is one conclusion being 
drawn from an elaborate public-opinion 
poll, taken to measure Italy's feeling 
toward the U.S. and its allies. 

The poll shows most Italians like 
Americans as a people, but tend to dis- 
trust them as a nation. The Communist 
Party line—that the United States is an 
“imperialist” power out to dominate the 
world—has won many believers in Italy. 

Italian distrust of the West doesn’t 
stop with the U.S. Most of those ques- 
fact, feel Britain is more 
dangerous to them than the Soviet Union. 
Among their own allies, the Italians like 
Englishmen the least. Some analysts feel 
that the fact the poll was taken during 
the heat of recent anti-British rioting over 
Trieste accounts for the unpopularity of 
Englishmen. But other sections of the 
opinion sample indicate the feeling goes 
much deeper. 


tioned, in 


The samplers covered the entire period 
of the “cold war” in this question: “Which 
of these three countries—France, England 


and Russia— has shown itself most hostile 
to Italy since the war?” 

England, said more than 41 per cent, 
is the No. 1 villain. Russia, with 37 per 
cent, came in second. 

The survey was conducted by the 
Doxa Institute, Italy’s leading sampler of 
public opinion. The things the Italian 
man in the street is saying about Ameri- 
cans and the United States as a nation 


Q 


Whom do you like best? 


Americans are 


best liked by 56% 


Germans are 


best liked by 22% 


Frenchmen are 


best liked by 12% 
Englishmen are 
best liked by 3% 


(Of those polled, 7% 
expressed no opinion) 








are shown in the charts on these pages. 
Actually, however, the poll goes far be- 
yond these points in testing Italian feel- 
ings toward the Communist and non- 
Communist worlds. 

Only one third of those questioned, 
for example, feel that U.S. military aid to 
Italy is a good thing. This opinion is ex- 
pressed at a time when American arms 
are flowing into the country in greater 
volume than at any other period since the 
end of World War II. 

Americans, who are concerned. that 
the U.S. is taking a calculated risk in de- 
livering arms to an Italy where the voting 
strength of the Communists is on the in- 
crease, take scant comfort from the poll’s 
showing of how the average Italian feels 
about a showdown between Russia and 
the West. 

Only 17 per cent will fight if the Soviet 
Army invades Italy. Thirty-five per cent 
say they will go on doing what they've 
been doing. Eight per cent will welcome 
the Russians as friends. 

What these figures show, accord- 
ing to some appraisers, is that the Italian 
will to resist a Communist invasion is not 
increased by the gifts of U.S. arms. The 
Italian Army—if called upon to fight the 
Red Army—might actually find _ itself 
fighting without the majority support of 
the people. 








! 
If you had to describe Americans with only three words, which of these 
would you choose? a 
GENEROUS 38%  IDEALISTIC 9% IGNORANT 5% 
PRACTICAL-MINDED 37% IMPULSIVE 9% CULTIVATED 4% 
HARD-WORKING 21% FOOLISH 9% LAZY 4% 
INTELLIGENT 19% MODEST 8% AWKWARD = 4% 
CONCEITED 19% TIDY 7% STINGY 3% 
NAIVE 18% FEARFUL 7% UNEASY 3% , 
SEDATE 12% SLOPPY 6% 
SHREWD 10% WITHOUT IDEALS 6% (NO ANSWER 9%) | 
COURAGEOUS 9% CONSIDERATE 5% | 





In other words: About two thirds choose laudatory terms to describe Americans 
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—BUT THE U.S. CAN’T BE TRUSTED 





Some people say the United States is trying to dominate the world. 
Q What do you think? 


: | had no opinion 


In other words: Two thirds of the Italians polled believe the U.S. is out to dominate the 
world, to some extent at least 











Some people say the U.S. is not enough interested in Italy; others say the U.S. 
meddles too much in Italy's affairs. Who do you think is right? 


33% think the U.S. strikes a happy medium 


i 30% think the U.S. meddles too much 








think the U.S. is not enough interested 
24% had no opinion 


E In other words: Nearly half the Italians polled think the U.S. is wrong in one 
Le way or another 











Q Why has the U.S. given financial aid to Italy? 

48% —to prevent Italy from going Communist 
ee 0 capture Italian markets for the U.S. 
| 13a eee help Italy get back on its feet 
| 4%-—| other reasons, or no opinion 


(Some gave more than one reason) 
In other words: Most Italians polled believe the U.S. has selfish motives for 
helping their country financially 
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Running the World Not So Easy 


U.S. Finds Korea and Japan Spoiling for a Fight 


A neighborhood row between 
Japan and Korea has U.S. on a 
spot in Asia. It’s hard to concen- 
trate on the real foe—Commu- 
nism. 

The two countries act as if 
they're getting ready for the 
wrong war. They keep threaten- 
ing each other—with U. S. arms. 

Fear is that a false step will 
start guns blazing and catch U. S. 
in the middle of a fight between 
its own allies. 

TOKYO 

The U. S., moving deeper into a war 
in Indochina, suddenly finds itself 
trapped in another of Asia’s explosive 
hatreds—this one between Japan and 
Korea. 

The two nations, major allies of Amer- 
ica, are fanning the flames of old hostili- 
ties that go back half a century. The 
U.S., helping each to rearm against the 
common enemy, Communism, is begin- 


ning to worry that the two countries are 
getting ready for an interallied war. 


South Korea’s President Syngman 
Rhee, fresh from three years of war 
against the Communists, says: “We'd 





“MADE IN U.S.A.‘‘; KOREAN PT BOAT... . a 
Ready to ‘‘take necessary action” 
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rather join the Communists than the Jap- 
anese.” In Tokyo, posters appear, read- 
ing: “Go and destroy the pirate Syng- 
man Rhee” and “Rearm immediately and 
use our right of self-defense.” 

Neither country is ready to fight but 
each is making warlike noises, with the 
U.S. caught squarely in the middle. Ko- 
rea and Japan show signs of getting so 
excited about their private feuding that 
they might forget Soviet Russia and 
Communist China. 

Chief points of friction are: 

Fishing rights. President Rhee fenced 
in a large slice of the ocean extending 
at points to 70 miles from the Korean 
coast, and called it a private fishing 
preserve. He banned Japanese fishing 
boats, seized those crossing the “Rhee 
line” and imprisoned or fined Japanese 
fishermen. 

Territory. The dreary island of Take- 
shima, a rocky outcropping 170 miles 
from Japan and inhabited only by sea 
lions, has been temporarily “occupied” 
at various times by both Japanese and 
Korean fishermen. When Koreans planted 
their flag there, Japan’s Foreign Minister 
called it “direct aggression against Jap- 
anese territory” and threatened to invoke 
the Japanese-U. S. Security Pact. 

Property. Japan claims the Republic 
of Korea has seized illegally about 900 
million dollars’ worth of property in Ko- 
rea that belongs to Japanese individuals 


—Dept. of Defense 


. AND WARLIKE JAPANESE FRIGATE 
Bristling with ‘‘justifiable self-defense” 


and private companies. Korea, in turn, 
demands that Japan return art treasures 
and gold seized during Japan’s 40-vear 
occupation of Korea. It also wants about 
70,000 tons of shipping returned and 
“back wages” paid to Korean laborers 
and soldiers, dating up to the time of 
Japan’s surrender. The Japanese say 
these claims will cost 600 million dollars, 

Nationals. President Rhee wants Ja- 
pan to stop treating Koreans living in 
Japan as foreigners. Most of the Koreans 
were taken to Japan against their will, 
he says, and they should get the same 
consideration as Japanese citizens. 

Recognition. Korea maintains a dip- 
lomatic mission in Japan, but has barred 
a Japanese mission in Korea. Rhee claims 
Japan will be recognized only when the 
Japanese “sincerely apologize” for their 
past actions—and pay up. 

On top of all these grievances is Presi- 
dent Rhee’s unswerving suspicion and 
fear of the Japanese. He has behind him 
a lifetime of struggle against Japan. He 
has scars on his hand, face and leg from 
torture inflicted by Japanese police vears 
ago. He accuses Japan of being soft to- 
ward the Communists, particularly to- 
ward Red China. 

“Abandon the view that Japan is a 
friendly, peace-loving nation,” he warns 
the U.S. “You trust them, but we know 
them. The danger of Japanese aggression 
still exists.” 


—East-West 
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Emotional tensions rise so high be- 
tween the two countries that sometimes 
it is difficult to believe that diplomats 
are involved. In negotiations late last 
year, this exchange took place: 
Japanese delegate: “Japan has the 
right to demand compensation because 
Japan contributed many benefits to the 
Koreans for 36 years, such as reforesta- 
tion, construction of railways, reclama- 
tion of land, and so forth.” 

Korean delegate: “You seem to base 
your statement on the premise that if 
Japan had not occupied Korea, the Ko- 
reans would have been sleeping idly. If 
Korea had not been occupied by Japan, 
the Korean people would have built up 
a modern country for themselves.” 

It was such caustic remarks that led to 
the breaking off of negotiations. 

Bad blood between Japan and Korea 
dates back hundreds of years. The first 
regicide in Japan’s history—that of Em- 
peror Shujun in 592—was committed by 
a Korean. Japan first tried to conquer 
Korea 600 years ago and finally annexed 
the unhappy country in 1910. 

Even during the Korean war, when 
the Republic of Korea was fighting for its 
life, President Rhee did not let his 
guard down, so far as Japan was con- 
cerned. Early in that war the United 
Nations Command brought 1,500 Japa- 
nese technicians to South Korea, Some of 
the technicians were forced to live on 
floating barracks offshore, threatened 
with arrest if they came on land. Others 
were segregated in barbed-wire enclo- 
sures. If a Japanese was sick, a U.S. 
Army guard had to escort him to a hos- 
pital. 

About 40 Japanese correspondents, ac- 
credited to the war, were banned from all 
Korean press conferences. They were 
permitted to cover front-line fighting, but 
not ROK Army ceremonies in the rear. 

Despite this official cold shoulder, the 
Japanese reporters say they were warm- 
ly treated by the Korean people. But 
this friendliness is not reciprocated in 
Japan. The Japanese still consider Ko- 
reans inferior people. 

When World War II ended there were 
2 million Koreans in Japan, many of 
them forced laborers brought in to work 
in the mines. Most went home, but 600,- 
000 chose to stay. 

The Koreans in Japan have a record 
of many arrests. In 1952, for instance, 
3.6 per 1,000 Korean residents were 
charged with crimes ranging from fraud 
to murder. The rate among Japanese was 
0.53 per 1,000 that year. Japanese police 
claim Koreans dominated the black mar- 
ket early in the occupation, and now 
control the major dope and vice rings. 

Japan also claims that 130,000 Ko- 
rean residents belong to a pro-North Ko- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Leave your worries on this doorstep 


You leave business and other worries behind when you step 
into a Pullman. You ease up in the relaxing atmosphere of the 
Club Car. Linger over a freshly prepared dinner you select. And 
sleep without a worry in this wonderful “hotel on wheels.” 





Take it easy 


CSo PULLMAN 


Comfortable, Convenient and Safe 











Have a “Rent-a car” waiting for you. Ask your ticket agent. COPYRIGHT 1954, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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3 copies in 1 minute for 


LESS THAN 
4¢ A COPY 


The Kodak Verifax Printer 
is sensationally different 


It enables you to make your copies 
on ordinary paper instead of specially 
treated papers . .. and you get at least 
three copies—instead of one—from 
each sheet of Verifax Matrix Paper. 


As a result, you can copy letters, 
charts, magazine pages, and other ma- 
terial with new speed, new economy. 


Anyone in your office can turn out 
these legible black-on-white Verifax 
copies after a few minutes’ instruction 
... and no adjustment in your present 
room lighting is required. 


The only equipment needed is the 
Kodak Verifax Printer, priced for every 
office at a low $240—an investment 
that will soon be paid off by your 
savings in retyping costs alone. What 
a girl types in hours, she can copy in 
minutes with this new machine. And 
no mistakes—ever! 


CEE=> copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work 


See how this completely new, com- 
pletely different method can cut your 
office-copy costs. Mail 

coupon today. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax 
folder and names of near-by dealers. 


Name 





Company 





Address 





ee 


Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 
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rea organization dominated by Commu- 
nists, and that others are Communist 
followers of one kind or another. The 
Republic of Korea minister in Tokvo, 
Yong Shik Kim, snorts when he hears 
such talk. 

“To read some of these accounts,” he 
says, “one would think that Koreans were 
at the bottom of practically every Com- 
munist demonstration in Japan, particu- 
larly the riots. But Japan has a vigorous 
Communist Party of its own. The Japa- 
nese are only trying to brand Koreans as 
Communists in order to eject them.” 

Koreans in Japan certainly get second- 
class treatment. They find it difficult to 
get jobs. Nearly half the adult Koreans 
living in Japan are either unemployed 
or part-time workers. Japanese firms are 
reluctant to hire them. The poverty 


JAPANESE FISHERMEN 
The trouble starts when they cross the ‘‘Rhee line’’ 


among the Koreans forces them to live in 
ghettolike areas where they more or less 
govern themselves, 

An acute crisis in Korean-Japanese 
relations came last autumn shortly after 
Gen. Mark Clark, Far Eastern command- 
er, lifted a United Nations sea blockade 
around Korea. Japanese fishermen 
swarmed in, eager to match their former 
annual catch of about 30 million dollars. 
President Rhee immediately established 
the “Rhee line” enclosing most of the 
best fishing areas. 

Rhee sent ROK gunboats patrolling 
along the line; and, in less than three 
months, they seized 37 Japanese fishing 
boats and one Government vessel. More 
than 400 Japanese fishermen were jailed. 

Anger flared in Japan. Commander 
Eizo Yoshida of the Japanese Coast 
Guard’s First Flotilla declared: “We 
are confident we can defeat the ROK 


naval forces in battle.” Masanobu Tsuji, 
one-time “brains” of the Japanese Gen- 
eral Staff and now a member of the Diet, 
demanded to know why Japan’s Navy 
stayed at anchor instead of steaming out 
to protect the fishing fleets. 

Japanese patrol boats went out along 
the “Rhee line” to warn fishermen, and 
one of them was seized by the Koreans, 
The Japanese Government announced its 
frigates would fire “in justifiable  self- 
defense” if they or fishing boats were 
attacked. The Korean Government said 
its vessels “will take necessary action for 
self-defense [if] endangered by Japanese 
patrol boats.” 

Back of this bluster are two new 
navies, each materially helped by the 
U.S. The Korean Navy has 4 destroyers, 
9 frigates, 46 landing ships and several 


—Black Star 


dozen smaller vessels. The Japanese Navy 
has 18 frigates, 50 landing ships and 94 
Coast Guard vessels averaging 450 tons 
each. 

“Give the Japanese one more destroy- 
er than the Koreans and they'll blast the 
ROK Navy out of the sea,” a U.S. Navy 
officer remarked recently. He should 
know. He and his fellow officers have 
trained both navies in the use of U.S. 
ships. 

U.S. diplomats, recognizing the dan- 
gers and trying desperately to get the 
two nations to work as a team, talk of 
the need for mutual understanding. But 
they find it more and more difficult to 
counter a favorite Korean argument: 

“Japan is gradually getting anti-Amer- 
ican after only a few years of occupa- 
tion. How can you blame Korea if we re- 
main anti-Japanese after 40 years of 
Japanese rule?” 
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Count the Lincolns where the ideas are modern 


HERE the ideas are fresh and new you'll 
Wx more and more new Lincolns. 

For the new 1954 Lincoln does more than 
keep pace with the times. It’s designed delib- 
erately for those who keep ahead — who have 
thrown over old ideas about fine cars and 
their bulk and glitter. 

The new Lincoln is a functional car, from 
its new, clean, low lines to its advanced en- 
gine. The design reflects the beauty of your 
modern living: huge areas of glass, stunning 
colors, unusual new fabrics, new nylon and 
luxurious new leathers, 


And the performance keeps pace with your 
modern living. There’s new lift in the 
magnificent Lincoln V-8 engine, with its 
new 4-barrel carburetor. Remember, Lincoln 
again swept the first four places over all 
stock cars in the toughest road race of them 
all—the Pan-American. 

Find out why Lincoln sales have more than 
doubled in two years. Accept your Lincoln 
dealer’s invitation to drive the Lincoln or 
the Lincoln Capri. Once you do, we predict 
you'll never go back to old-fashioned driving. 
LINCOLN DIVISION * FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


NEW 1954 


LINCOLN 


DESIGNED FOR MODERN LIVING 
POWERED FOR MODERN DRIVING 














TO MEET THE GROWING NEEDS of farmers for building 
materials, we have greatly increased our production of alu- 
minum roofing. 

This is only part of our vast expansion. Before year’s end 
we will have the capacity to produce close to 30% of all the 
aluminum made in this country. This will be two and one- 
haif times as much as the whole industry produced prior to 
World War II. 


KAISER ALUMINUM ® CHEMICAL CORPORATION, OAKLAND, CALIF. 











We are proud to be the fastest growing major producer in 
an industry that is revolutionizing American manufacturing 
—and American living. Aluminum is taking the place of 
other materials in thousands and thousands of useful prod- 
ucts — making these products better and cheaper. 


Because of aluminum, a brighter future lies ahead. We are 
continuing to expand—and to work with manufacturers to 
turn aluminum’s unlimited opportunities into realities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


America’s fastest growing major producer of aluminum 
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Is DUST BOWL COMING BACK? 


Crops Drying Up in Nation’s “Breadbasket” 


Dust storms from Nebraska to 
Mexico are reviving fears of an- 
other dust-bowl era in the Great 
Plains. 

Drought already has taken a 
heavy toll in the Southwest. 
Farmers are leaving; stores are 
closing; federal aid is asked. 

To an on-the-spot observer, it’s 
beginning to look like the dry, 
disastrous ‘30s all over again, in 
some sections. 


AMARILLO, Tex. 

The stage is set for a return of the 
dust bowls of the 1930s to vast por- 
tions of the American Great Plains. 

A dry winter has created just the kind 
of situation that, in 1934 and 1936, pro- 
duced the most destructive droughts and 
dust storms in U, S. history. Around Ama- 
rillo and in other parts of the wheat 
belt, stretching from nothern Texas up 
to the Canadian border, farmers know 
that the next 30 days may decide their 
fate. Bad dust conditions already have 
developed in some spots. 

There is still room for hope, how- 
ever, that dust bowls on the scale of 
1936 will not be created again in 1954. 
The U.S. Weather Bureau’s 30-day 
outlook is one hopeful sign. It indicates 
above-normal rainfall throughout the 
Great Plains during March. But, if 
March rains do not materialize, dust 
bowls seem sure to make a big and 
disastrous comeback. 

The worst dust storm in 20 years al- 
ready has hit this Western farming coun- 
try. Beginning on February 19, a storm 
originating over Oklahoma brought winds 
up to 80 miles an hour whipping through 
the Plains States. 

Dust cut visibility to zero in some 
places. Here in Amarillo, street lights 
were kept on during the day. Car crack- 
ups were numerous. An insurance sales- 
man, stranded on the highway, said he 
could not see his car’s radiator cap 
through the dense, choking dust. 

At Garden City, Kans., three inches 
of dust covered the sidewalks—until rain 
fell and turned the dust into mud. In 
western Nebraska, falling snow turned 
light brown from the dust. 

What everybody fears is that the 
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February storm was only the beginning 
for 1954. 

The map on this page shows the basis 
for this fear. A widespread drought has 
gripped most of the West and Midwest, 
as well as some parts of the Eastern 
U.S., this winter. The dry spell was 
relieved, to some degree, by recent rains 
in eastern South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and the greater part of Missouri. 

Generally dry weather, however, has 
continued in those sections of the West- 
em areas that needed rain most. 

Hardest hit of all drought and dust 
centers, so far, is the area surrounding 


create doubt about the future usefulness 
of a number of areas. 

Since last December, about 700,000 
acres of cropland have lost much of their 
topsoil in western Texas and western 
Oklahoma. Erosion in the drought sec- 
tions of New Mexico and 
Kansas raises the total of damaged acres 
to more than | million. 

Another sign of trouble is the begin- 
ning of another exodus of farmers from 
drought sections, recalling the migrations 
of the 1930s. 

In the cotton bel# south of Amarillo, 
it has been nearly three vears since farm- 


Colorado, 











Where Winter Drought Hit U.S. 


4 Rainfall less than 50% of normal 








Basie Data: U.S. Weather Bureau 


Amarillo, a region including northern 
Texas, western Oklahoma, southwest 
Kansas, southeast Colorado and_ north- 
east New Mexico. This same region was 
the heart of one big dust bowl in the 
1930s, too. 

What has been happening near here 
recently seems very familiar to veterans 
of the early 1930s. And other parts of the 
wheat country, watching this area, 
wonder if it’s going to happen to them 
next. 

First and most ominous is the fact that 
topsoil on a big scale is blowing away 
once again. While there has been no re- 


version to dust-bowl conditions of utter 


desolation, in most places, the loss of 
soil fertility has been so severe as to 
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ers harvested even a fair crop of cotton. 
Most of the area’s farmers are hopeful 
enough to try again this spring, on the 
chance that rain will be plentiful. But 
some have given up. 

Near Lamesa, south of here, a number 
of farm families are pulling out after the 
dry winter—as approximately 500 fami- 
lies did last year. These farmers, most- 
ly tenants, feel they can’t wait any longer 
for the weather to turn favorable again. 
While many expect to return when the 
drought is broken, they are seeking jobs 
in towns and cities for the present. 

Then, also, there are the signs of deep- 
seated economic distress, following the 
continued drought. 

East of Amarillo, 


around the towns 
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of Childress and Wellington, a substan- 
tial number of farmers who want to stay 
on the land will be able to put in a crop 
this spring only if the Federal Govern- 
ment provides more emergency loans for 
seeds and supplies. 

These farmers have exhausted their 
credit as well as their cash. In their be- 
half, 17 northwest Texas counties are 
preparing to appeal for loans, a job- 
creating public-works program, and ship- 
ments of surplus commodities. Free food 
is needed now to ease a mounting pub- 
lic-welfare load. 

In that particular jobs have 
grown very scarce. Hundreds of hard- 
pressed farmers have had to give up their 
Government-financed (Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration) electric service. Six- 
teen business concerns have shut up shop 
in the last few months in Childress and 
Wellington. In another community, near 
by, the only dry-goods store went out of 
business when this winter’s dust storms 
hit. 

The cattle country has been hard hit 
by drought, too. Down in the southwest 
part of Texas, not far from San Angelo, 
75 per cent of the cattle have been 
shipped away to market or to pasture 
in other areas. 

Drought struck the cattle range as 
early as 1949 in some places. The Rio 
Grande dried up completely at Laredo 
last June for the first time in recorded 
history. 

By comparison with parts of the South- 
west cattle range, conditions around 


area, 


Amarillo still look fairly good. This area 
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COLORADO ROADS ARE DRIFTED OVER 


is the southern end of the wheat belt. 
In 1958, some wheatgrowers in the 
region got a fair harvest, while others 
did not, depending entirely on local 
rainfall. 

Outlook for wheat this year is highly 
uncertain in view of the winter drought 
and the generally dry weather prevail- 
ing since 1951. 

Despite the winter drought, wheat 
that was sown late last year apparently 
has come through the dry period in good 
condition generally. Experts estimate 
that, in this Texas Panhandle area, less 
than 10 per cent of the crop suffered 
damage from recent dust storms. Farther 
north, the moisture shortage since early 
December has slowed growth but has 
not stopped development. 

There are exceptions. In seven south- 
eastern Colorado counties, which have 
suffered from subnormal moisture for the 
last three years, much of this year’s 
wheat crop was buried under dust and 
sand by the February 19 storm; or high 
winds stripped fields almost bare of top- 
soil, exposing the roots of the wheat 
plants. Surveys indicate that at least 70 
per cent of the 1954 crop is damaged in 
this area. 

In five counties of southwest Kansas, 
the February storm appears to have 
killed most of this year’s wheat. This 
comes after a short crop last year and 
leaves most farmers in deep trouble 
financially. 

The hazardous period is still ahead. 
March and April are the last two months 
of the “blow season,” and the Plains 


States are a natural corridor for high- 
velocity winds. 

Topsoil is loose and dry. Here’s what 
the experts call a “precarious situation.” 

To combat this situation, farmers are 
organizing for an area-wide mass effort 
to hold all they can of their topsoil. 
That means, chiefly, emergency chiseling 
and “listing” of open fields, which turns 
up the soil into clods that are more 
resistant to the wind than the loose top- 
soil. 

Another emergency measure is clear- 
ing deep-drifted dust away from fence 
rows, so it will not blow again. 

All this will cost money—for gasoline, 
oil and the repair of tractors and other 
equipment used in the work. Local 
farmers and townspeople are asking the 
Federal Government for help. 

The people are optimistic about their 
chances to whip the drought. Since 
the 1930s, much better care of the 
soil has shown that such care can _ pro- 
duce good results. Few farmers plow 
their croplands bare; most leave stalks 
or stubble to help hold the soil. The 
millions of trees planted under the 
“shelter belt” program have helped some- 
what. Planting of cover crops has _re- 
duced dust danger. 

Nevertheless, the key to the future 
is spring rainfall. If spring rains come on 
schedule, this Western farming empire 
will be safe from dust bowls for another 
year. The ruling spirit of local citizens 
is, “We'll get rain, and everything will be 
all right.” But nature has set the stage for 
a real disaster, if the rains fail to appear 
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TEXAS CITIES ARE BLACKED OUT BY DUST 
... farmers know that the next 30 days may decide their fate 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF HOW 
INDUSTRY USES PHOSPHATES 





The roads of tomorrow will last 
longer, cost less . . . all because of a 
“waterproof envelope.” This is no 
ordinary envelope . . . it’s made of 
special asphalt . . . catalytic asphalt 
containing Victor Phosphoric Anhy- 
dride (P.0;). 


This envelope is used to “‘wrap-up”’ 
the subgrade of the road (the load- 
bearing part below the wearing sur- 
face) and keep water out. Without 
this protection, water turns the sub- 
grade to mud in summer. This weak- 
ens the road . . . the surface fails and 
dents and ripples appear. Without 
this protection, in winter, freezing 
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PROTECTIVE ENVELOPE OF CATALYTIC ASPHALT 


and ice expansion in the subgrade 
cause heaving and cracking of the 
wearing surface. 


P.O;-catalyzed asphalt ‘‘water- 
proofs’ the subgrade . . . lasts in- 
definitely . . . permits use of lower- 
cost materials . . . helps the road 
carry the load. In addition to high- 
ways, catalytic asphalt made with 
Victor Phosphoric Anhydride is being 
used successfully in irrigation canals. 
It pays to see Victor. Victor Chemical 
Works, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. In the West: A. R. Maas, 
South Gate, Calif. 
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SAM GOLDWYN says— 


Movies’ Best Years Alread: 
Television Is No Threat 


Sam Goldwyn, a pioneer in motion pictures before 
World War I, is a colorful veteran of picture making. 
At 69, he is a widely accepted spokesman for the movie 


industry, still heads his own producing firm, and has a 


EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 


well-founded reputation for predicting trends. 


HOLLYWOOD 


Q Mr. Goldwyn, movies once were 
a sort of national institution. Is all that 
dying out now, what with TV, the failure 
of 3-D and fewer big-name stars? 

A They say life begins at 40. Well, 
life begins for the motion-picture busi- 
ness at 50. It is 50 years since it first 
really got started. I look forward to the 
excitement still ahead with all the zest 
I felt when Jesse Lasky, Cecil de Mille 
and I 40 years ago produced “The Squaw 
Man.” The first hundred years may be the 
hardest but they are also the most fun. I 
see a greater future today for motion pic- 
tures than I have in the last 25 years. 

Q Then we are only at the end of an 
era for Hollywood, with all the changes 
now going on? 

A We are at the beginning of a new 
era where quality is replacing quantity. 
I have lived to see people in this busi- 
ness recognize the fact that the public 
will not accept double bills and inferior 
pictures. Television helped some in keep- 
ing the people away from the box office, 
from the theaters. But that wasn’t all. 
It was the continuous flow of pictures 
that didn’t measure up to what the pub- 
lic expected that turned them to other 
forms of entertainment. 
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Q What is ahead then? Will movie 
stars still be matinee and bobby-sox idols? 
Or has everything about the movies be- 
come more sophisticated, more adult? 

A The picture business doesn’t de- 
pend on the bobby-soxers or the movie 
idols. The picture business depends on 
one thing, and that is a foundation. The 
foundation for this business is the story, 
and if the story is good you have the 
start towards a good picture. It is the 
story that makes the star; the star doesn’t 
make the story. Whenever they are in a 
fine story they will continue to draw in 
that particular picture. But they can be 
bad in one picture and come out in the 
next one as a great success if the story 
is great. But if they have too many bad 
pictures, they cease being stars. A star 
is only a star when the public comes to 
see them. 


FEWER FILMS: WHY?— 


Q With a limited number of good 
stories, fewer films will be made? 

A They are making fewer films. This 
is borne out by the figures on term-con- 
tract employment. The major studios 
used to maintain large “stables” of stars, 
writers, directors and producers under 
long-term contract. This was part of the 
huge fixed costs which often caused stu- 





dios to make the pictures instead of ad- 
justing their overhead. 

Television, frozen foreign markets and 
declining American box office forced stu- 
dios to start paring this overhead down. 
In recent years, the sound of options 
being dropped became one of the stand- 
ard background noises in Hollywood. 

That process received final impetus 
from the dimensional excitement. Em- 
ployment of actors, writers, directors 
and producers under long-term contract 
is at the lowest point in modern Holly- 
wood history. Last reports show only 216 
actors with that status in Hollywood now, 
compared with 327 last April and 806 in 
1944. Likewise, only 35 writers are so 
employed against 134 a year ago, while 
directors under term contract are down 
from 92 to 62 in a year and producers 
from 117 to 65. 

These figures have a double meaning. 
They seem to indicate gloom but actually 
they point toward a brighter future, you 
know, because they necessarily mean a 
big increase in creative independent 
product. The creative talent of Holly- 
wood, without the cushion of long-term 
contract employment, must now scram- 
ble for public favor and financial return. 

Q And that makes for better films? 

A It is very obvious that there are not 
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Something basic is happening to this country’s multi- 
billion-dollar motion-picture industry. 

Transition in the world’s biggest movie industry is 
following deep depression. Production is way off. The 
novelty of 3-D has faded. Some movie makers complain 
that the public is staying away from motion pictures in 
favor of other entertainment. Yet many films now are 
grossing record receipts. TV is having unpredicted effects 


on Hollywood's output. 


What's ahead now? This is a candid appraisal by an 
outspoken expert, interviewed in Hollywood by a mem- 
ber of the Board of Editors of U. S. News & World Report. 


enough good stories available to make 
even the pictures we are making now, 
so the more you make the worse they 
get, because you just take inferior stories 
and make them. The fewer pictures that 
are made, the better they are going to be. 
And that is proven by the success that 
the theaters have had of late. Audiences 
are coming back to the theaters because 
there are better pictures. 


END TO ADMISSION TAX?— 


Q The President vetoed repeal of the 
20 per cent admission tax last year. Do 
you expect repeal this year? 

A Well, I don’t know. How can I be a 
stargazer as to what Congress is going 
to do? They don’t know themselves what 
they are going to do until they can get 
together. I don’t see where the President 
could have done anything else but what 
he did at the time without favoring a 
special interest. I do believe that taxes 
will come down—excise taxes are going to 
come down on many articles, many, 
many things. And I believe that theater- 
admission taxes will come down accord- 
ingly. 

Q Will that save some of the theaters 
from closing down? 

A It will help a great deal, which 
they do need at this time. But nothing is 
going to save theaters that give the pub- 
lic continuously bad pictures. 

Q Theater-admission prices are up 
for some of the big new pictures— 

A So is everything else up in the 
world. You can’t expect to keep them 
down. They are up less than other costs. 

Q Will the public continue to pay that 
in competition with free television? 

A They are paying it and packing the 
theaters when a fine picture comes along. 
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You will find that the public would rather 
pay more money and be entertained than 
stay at home and see some mediocre TV 
for nothing. 

Q But it is not the CinemaScope that 
attracts them, it’s the story? 

A CinemaScope has had a great at- 
traction up to this time, and I hope it will 
continue to have, but my personal opin- 
ion is that a bad story will be twice as 
bad on a big screen. 

Q You don’t seem to agree that tele- 
vision was mainly responsible for people 
staying away from the movies? 

A You know, when radio came in peo- 
ple would say: “Well, now, why do 
people have to go to the theater when 
they can hear radio, all those wonder- 
ful things, for nothing?” They said the 
same thing about television. But people 
get tired of staying at home. People 
always want to go out. The theater is 
always going to live. It has proven that 
way in the legitimate theater. It is prov- 
ing the same way with pictures. After 
all, pictures give you more for the 
money than any other form of entertain- 
ment. 

There is a growing interrelationship 
of motion pictures and television today. 
Some years ago when many picture pro- 
ducers were trying to overcome the pros- 
pect of television competition by simply 
ignoring it, I forecast a marriage between 
Hollywood and TV. If the final knot has 
not yet been tied, it’s a sure thing that 
the bashful stage of the courtship is over 
and that the two are “going steady.” 


TELEVISION IS ““GREAT’— 


Q Where will television end up in re- 
lation to the movies? 
A I think television was one of the 





greatest things that has come along in 
my time. The good things will live, and 
the bad things will die. That is all. They 
all depend on what they can offer the 
public. 

Q What’s happened, then, is that the 
movies, along with baseball, have lost 


their monopoly of the entertainment 
business? 

A You know, people just still love to 
see Jack Benny, and “I Love Lucy” and 
what do you call it, the Webb program, 
“Dragnet.” Or George Burns and Gracie 
Allen. They like the good things. They 
love Ed Murrow. He is very popular. 
There are many fine things, documen- 
taries, coming along on TV. But they 
have 16 hours of programs a day, and 
nobody can fill that amount of time with 
consistently good programs. There is 
bound to be a lot of junk which drives 
people from their TV sets. They're be- 
ginning to have the same experience as 
Hollywood did when they made_ too 
many pictures. 

Q What about pay-as-you-go tele- 
vision? Will people pay to see plays, films 
and sports events at home? 

A Well, I think that is bound to come 
some day, but they'll always still want 
to go out to the theaters. 

Q Can Hollywood make money by 
filming pictures for paid home shows? 

A | think that with paid television 
they could take in more money in one 
night than they can now in six months. 
But there are many obstacles they have 
to overcome first before they can actu- 
ally bring it into existence. 

Q Are stars any longer necessary to 
put over a picture? 

A A star cannot put over a bad story. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Q A good story can put over a poor 
star? 

A A good story can make a star. 

Q Can stars earn as much today as 
they used to, if theyre good? 

A Fine stars can earn more money 
than they ever did. 


BROKE ON $200,000?— 

Q But some stars seem to be in hock 
to Uncle Sam. Can't they save or adjust 
their way of living to lower incomes? 

A Well, some of them have money, 
some of them haven't, for the simple 
reason that when they earn $200,000 a 
year they live up to most of it. And then 
they discover that the tax man comes 
around; they tend to forget about him. 
He is the forgotten man until the time 
comes around to collect the taxes. 

Q Why would a star like Clark Gable 
leave M-G-M after 23 years? 

A When an actor, or a director, you 
know, or a producer who works for a 
large company—let’s say they get as 
much as $4,000 or $5,000 a week—well, 
they finish up with about a thousand a 
week. So what they figure, they can go 
out and make a picture independently, 
and have an ownership interest in the 
picture, and earn that money over a 
longer period of time, and have some 
lasting assets. That is one of the reasons 
why fellows like Clark Gable and other 
actors want to be out on their own with- 
out being tied down by a contract. 

Q Are the tax laws _ forcing 
change? 

A Sure. And that applies not only to 
actors, producers, but to directors and 
topflight writers, all categories of crea- 
tors, all the way through. 


WHEN STARS WALK OUT— 


Q What happens to stars who walk 
out on a picture? 

A Well, to me sometimes it is sad 
when young people go alone and fight 
to get to be stars, and when the public 
receives them, acknowledges them as 
being a star, that they have some draw- 
ing power, they begin acting up off 
screen instead of acting on screen. You 
see, they get plenty of publicity, a great 
deal of it straight out of the studios, 
and they begin to take the publicity too 
seriously. 

Q They believe what they hear? 

A They believe what they read. Now, 
it is unfortunate for anyone to believe 
his own press clippings. 

Q Isn't a lot of money involved in 
planning schedules and then not having 
stars appear? 

A A great deal of money is lost by 
doing that, and I think the first studio 
that comes along and begins to sue some 
of these people for the loss, you know, 
will be doing a real service. 


this 
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But there is also another side to it. 
When an actor has achieved a certain 
amount of popularity, and the studio 
wants to make many pictures, hands him 
a script that he thinks is pretty bad, you 
can understand why an actor feels he 
shouldn’t have to do a bad picture. All 
stories can’t be good, you know. In- 
stead of actors realizing that all the pic- 
tures they appear in can’t be great stories, 
they simply will not do the bad story. 
That is what happens. 

Q Do you consider picture making a 
business or an art? 

A The fact is that making motion pic- 
tures is an art, while for years Holly- 
wood has regarded it as an industry. En- 
tertaining the public is an art, a great 
art. It is not something which can be 
reduced to formula or stamped out, 
packaged and delivered to the public 
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tendency to disregard the Code than 
from bringing it up to date and having 
people live up to it. I made it very clear 
to Eric Johnston [president, Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, which in- 
cludes the major studios—M-G-M, Para- 
mount, Warners’, 20th Century-Fox, 
RKO] that the production Code must 
never serve as a license for filth or vul- 
garity or for violation of the basic prin- 
ciples upon which the Code is founded. 
We have to recognize the fact that there 
is far greater maturity among audiences 
today than when we drew up the Code. 

Q What subjects now banned from 
the screen do you think should be made 
acceptable? 

A It is not a question of specific sub- 
jects which are banned now; it is a ques- 
tion of a reasoned, over-all re-examina- 
tion of the Code as a whole, within the 
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—Black Star 


THE TV SKYLINE 
‘People get tired of staying at home” 


like a breakfast food. The assembly 
line was a necessity in the automobile 
business but it came very close to being 
the ruination of motion pictures. 


CHANGES FOR FILM CODE— 


Q You recently suggested changing the 
industry Code. What needs changing, 
and how would that affect the type of 
movies, stories and acting that we'd get? 

A I believe the Code has been a great 
thing for the picture business, and I cer- 
tainly will fight as hard as anyone to 
retain sound and solid self-regulation by 
the industry. But the Code was adopted 
almost 25 years ago and I believe the 
time has come to bring it up to date. 

Q If the Code is changed, won’t that 
open the door to all sorts of excesses? 

A Certainly not. There is more danger 
of that happening from the growing 


framework of its basic principles to main 
tain good taste. 


MOVIE ON NARCOTICS?— 

Q For example? 

A Take the picture “The Lost Week- 
end.” I think they did a great service in 
making that picture about the evils of 
alcoholism. 

I think the world is suffering similarly 
from narcotics. Yet the Code completely 
forbids the making of any picture that 
might deal with that subject. It says flatly: 
“Neither the illegal drug traffic nor drug 
addiction must ever be presented.” I think 
we could give a great service to the coun- 
try by making a picture about a subject 
like that, dealing with these people that 
are selling narcotics to the schools, to the 
youngsters, and to the bobby-soxers and 
wild young kids, and the older ones. They 
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are hoppeg up, and the go out and do 
anything. They don’t know what they are 
doing or what it’s doing to them. You read 
that in the papers every day. There is a 
very dramatic story, and a very moral one, 
to be told there and you could do tremen- 
dous good with a picture like that. But 
right now it is against the Code. 

Q Would movie advertising change 
under a new Code? 

A The Code doesn’t tell you how to 
advertise, but they do object to salacious 
advertising, you know. I think adver- 
tising will change a great deal—is chang- 
ing already, because the public doesn’t 
believe most of the advertising they read. 


AGAINST CENSORSHIP— 


Q Wouldn’t changes in the Code lead 
to more censorship? 
A I don’t believe so at all. I never cared 





no more than we can tell them what to 
do on the other side. 

Q What about the competition of for- 
eign films in this country? 

A I know we welcome foreign pic- 
tures from every country in the world. 
If you walked down Broadway or Holly- 
wood Boulevard you will see pictures 
from almost every country. Our doors 
are wide open, and I think it is a very 
healthy thing. 

Q Have the movies been guilty of 
giving people abroad a slanted picture 
about this country? 

A Im all for showing every side of 
ourselves to the people of the world, the 
good as well as the bad, and let them 
draw their own conclusions, I don’t be- 
lieve that we should choose the pictures 
that we send over on the other side. If we 
do, they become propaganda pictures. 
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THE MOVIE BOX OFFICE 
‘There is a new audience every 10 years” 


for censorship. I don’t think it’s a good 
thing in any business. In principle, it’s an 
invasion of our rights. In practice, it serves 
no useful purpose except to give notoriety 
and added box-office appeal to pictures 
which have “censor trouble.” I know 
the Supreme Court feels the same way. 

Q But foreign films can get away with 
scenes that Hollywood producers can’t 
put on a screen? 

A Well, I will tell you. Few foreign 
films get away with it. And the fact is 
that American pictures are still the most 
popular pictures in the world. And I 
think they are going to go on being pop- 
ular for some time to come. 

Q But won't the increased number of 
foreign films being shown force changes 
in the Code? 

A I don’t think that foreign pictures 
will come in and tell us what to do—no, 
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There is no disgrace to show American 
life as it is. I think it is pretty darned 
good. So far it is better than some of 
the other countries we read about. 


GANGSTER FILMS: “FEW’— 


Q There is concern about the impact 
on children of some movies and TV pro- 
grams, gangster pictures— 

A My dear man, you can’t tell the 
producers what pictures to make as long 
as they are spending their own money. 
But there are very few gangster pictures 
made today. There was a period in Amer- 
ican history when the gangster dominated 
it, but that period has ended. 

Q Will Western movies always be 
with us? 

A I think Western movies are some- 
thing that children like a great deal, and 
some of the Western films are great 


adult subjects. They go back to history, 
the time of the ’60s, ’80s and ’90s. And 
there were some exciting periods in those 
days. 

Q They have historical appeal in ad- 
dition to cowboys and Indians? 

A Do you mean by Westerns when 
the pictures are laid out West? The West 
is a great country, the open spaces. The 
industry has made some great Westerns 
ever since “The Covered Wagon” and 
will continue to make them. But a West- 
ern picture can be just as big a failure 
as any other picture. It all depends on 
what the picture offers. 


DOUBLE FEATURES: ‘‘DEAD’’— 


Q What about double features, Mr. 
Goldwyn? 

A I think they are dead. They have 
been dead for a long time but it took 
people in the business some time «to 
recognize that. They are working on 
the theary now that the public only wants 
one picture, but a really good picture. 
They would rather have one fine film 
than two or three bad ones. 

Q The small neighborhood theater 
used to live on cheap twin bills. Can it 
pay the price of a good picture? 

A The theater owner can afford rent- 
als for good pictures when the public 
comes to see them. The public is willing 
to pay for good entertainment because 
they go to the theater at night to be en- 
tertained, I've seen where they showed 
two or three pictures and gave away 
dishes and that didn’t draw them. They 
don’t mind paying for good entertain- 
ment. That’s why they're leaving their 
TV sets. They can see poor entertain- 
ment for nothing at home. 


WHAT 3-D HAS DONE— 

Q The 3-D excitement didn't last very 
long— 

A I thought that was a passing fancy. 
I do believe, though, that 3-D and Cin- 
erama did stir up excitement in the be- 
ginning, but it came right down again to 
the fact that a good story makes for a 
good film regardless of whether you use 
3-D or any other process. 

Q Has 3-D left any permanent effect 
on the industry? 

A The novelty of 3-D was not enough 
to keep the public interested without a 
good story. But it stepped up tech- 
nological changes which otherwise might 
have taken years to come about, such as 
CinemaScope and other wide-screen 
processes. 

Q Will your next picture be in any 
of these new processes? 

A It all depends on what the subject 
is and what process fits. 

Q Is the film industry working on any 
more new techniques or gadgets? 

(Continued on page 42) 
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A Hollywood is always working on 
new things. An extraordinary new proc- 
ess which the public knows little about 
as yet is one known as Magnascope. This 
is the process in which Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s “Oklahoma!” is going to 
be made this summer. It has all the 
depth and qualities of Cinerama—and 
even more—but requires only a single 
camera and projector instead of three. 
But don’t forget that the most important 
dimension in motion pictures is the di- 
mension of the story. 

Q Costs continue to go up. Can’t good 
films be made on a low budget? 

A Yes, if you are fortunate enough. 
But you have to go out and make a fine 
picture to get it accepted. When you 
have a great story, you want to make it 
as fine as possible and give it the best 
treatment you can. And that costs money. 





lunch Rossellini was kind of quiet. And 
then after lunch when we Were sitting 
around, Rossellini was telling about his 
new, revolutionary technique that he 
had used in “Open City’—just no 
formal script, and going out, picking up 
actors on the streets, “shooting on the 
streets, that way, this new, great thing. 
But this new technique—that is ex- 
actly what we were doing here in Amer- 
ica in 1913. When we had no money, 
we just had to go out and shoot. Evi- 
dently that technique is out of existence 
in Rome, because they are spending 
more money in Italy on pictures 
than they ever did. 

Q With more films being made by 
independent producers, what is going to 
happen to the big studios? 

A The majors will make less pictures, 
which they are doing already. Now that 


now 


FILMING A BIG-BUDGET PICTURE 
“Quality is replacing quantity” 


Today, if a picture is laid in Egypt, 
people usually go to Egypt to make it. 
Or they go to Rome, or to the South Pa- 
cific. You probably have seen many pic- 
tures that have been made abroad in re- 
cent months. They are photographing 
these pictures all over the world. The 
public has never had a greater oppor- 
tunity to see the world. 

Q The amount of money spent isn’t 
necessarily reflected in the quality of 
the film? 

A Well, occasionally you can make a 
good picture on a low budget, but you 
must remember that labor is getting 
more money than they ever did. Even 
your coffee costs more today than it 
ever did. 

I remember after the war, Rossellini 
[Italian producer Roberto Rossellini] 
came over to the studio for lunch. During 


the Government has separated the thea- 
ters from production, they have to make 
better pictures because they have to com- 
pete in the open market, and that’s a 
healthy thing for the industry and a fine 
thing for the public. 

Q Is there much more risk in the in- 
dustry today than in the past? 

A Show business is always a risk. 


MARKET FOR OLD FILMS— 

Q What is going to be done with all 
the old films? Will they be sold to TV? 

A I think some of the old pictures 
are great pictures. Instead of making a 
lot of the cheaper pictures that are be- 
ing made, “quickies” as you call them, 
the public would like to see a_ great 
picture come back that they saw in the 
past. Take pictures like “Rebecca,” “The 
Informer,” “Lost Horizon,” “Snow 
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White,” “The Lost Weekend,” to name 
only a few. There is a new audience 
every 10 years. 

Q You said poor films drove the pub- 
lic out of the theaters. Won’t reruns do 
the same thing? 

A They don’t drive them out, they 
don’t come in. They'll come back to see 
good pictures even if they are reruns. 

Q Wouldn’t it be better to remake 
some of these old pictures rather than 
rerun them? 

A Take a picture like “Wuthering 
Heights.” I don’t know how I could pro- 
duce that picture again and make it 
better. It is better to remake a subject 
that hasn’t been done so well. Occasion- 
ally you can make a_ good _ picture 
even better in a remake. Take the 
latest picture that Clark Gable and Ava 
Gardner appeared in. That story was 
originally done by Gable and Jean 
Harlow. It was called “Red Dust.” They 
now call it “Mogambo.” And they made 
a better picture than it even was 
originally, 

Q Do you think your rerun of “The 
Best Years of Our Lives” will last as 
long this time as when it first came out 
in 1947? 

AI don’t think it can, really and 
truly. L think it will be successful be- 
cause the story has permanent appeal. 
It is meeting with great success, but you 
can’t expect the same success as when it 
first ran, But it is still way ahead of most 
of the pictures that have come out in 
recent years. 


“HEALTHY” COMPETITION— 

Q Will Hollywood still pay big prices 
for stories—$100,000, $200,000, $300,- 
000? 

A I have known them to pay a million 
dollars. It all depends on the story. But 
I know that for the kind of stories they 
are paying $500,000 for, I used to pay 
$1,000, $2,000 for it and $10,000. Grad- 
ually it got to be $50,000, and $100,000 
and more. Good stories—everybody is try- 
ing to get them. It is just competition. 
That is healthy. 

Q And you are able to find out 
what the public will like a year or two 
ahead? 

A lI can never find out what they 
like. I can only find out what I like. 
And since it is my own money, my 
own effort, I have to use my best judg- 
ment. I have had many failures; but 
I've been fortunate—I have had more 
successes. That is why I am still here. 
When a day comes that it goes the other 
way, you won't even want to ask me 
for an interview. 

Q What is the biggest problem facing 
the industry today? 

A The biggest problem? To get great 
stories, 
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How many medicines 
in your doctor’s kit 
come from a 


Meat Packing Plant? 

















| more than 100 medi- 


cines, and medical products that 
your doctor regularly uses in the 
practice of his profession get their 
start in a meat packing plant. 


Among them are ACTH and 
cortisone for the treatment of 
arthritis, asthma, rheumatic fever, 
and other ailments, epinephrine 
for allergies and certain emergency 
heart conditions. 








Other products include surgical 
sutures and fibrin foam which con- 
trol bleeding to makesurgery safer. 


Many, like insulin for the con- 
trol of diabetes, can be obtained 
from no other source. 


To make these medical products 
available to your doctor the meat 
packing companies developed 
new facilities for saving or proc- 
essing glands of meat animals, and 
in “partnership” with the medical 
profession, promote research for 
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still more life-saving, health re- 
storing medicines. 


Perhaps you’d never thought of 
it before, but doesn’t this impor- 
tant service make the meat packer 
a sort of right-hand-man to your 
own family doctor? 





Did you know 


...that it takes the pancreas 
glands from 1,500 cattle or 7,500 
hogs to make a single ounce of 
crystallin insulin ... that there 
are more than 4,000 individual 
companies in the meat packing 
industry ...that recovering 
everything of value (as glands for 
medicines) helps this service 
industry bring you meat at a 
lower service cost from farm to 
table than almost any other food? 











AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the U. S. 
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Shrinking the World 


THROUGH AERONAUTICAL 
ACCESSORY ENGINEERING 





aed 





Just how far flight of the future will go beyond present limi- 
tations of altitude, speed and distance surpasses imagination... 
New records are being made with constant regularity, giving 
us a clue to the startling developments that lie ahead for all 
types of aircraft—military, commercial, civilian. Of one thing 
we can be sure: it is the engineer who will be responsible for 
these new and greater achievements. 

A typical example is the high pressure, motor driven hy- 
draulic pump shown here—completely “ADEL-Engineered” 
— now in production for current aircraft applications. It is 
but one of the many units ADEL has been called upon to 
engineer, develop and produce in record time for the aircraft 
industry — another step in the continuing program of “shrink- 
ing the world.” 

ADEL DESIGNS AND MANUFACTURES AIR- 
CRAFT ACCESSORIES IN THE FOLLOWING MAJOR 
CATEGORIES: Hydraulic and Pneumatic Control Equip- 
ment; Heater, Anti-Icing and Fuel System Equipment; 
Engine Accessories and Line Supports. 


If it calls for CREATIVE ENGINEERING... call for ADEL! 

















GENERAL METALS 


GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION 


Write for new, descriptive Bulletin 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 18th & FLORIDA STREETS »* SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIFORNIA 


containing detailed data on Heater, 


Anti-Icing & Fuel System Equipment. ADEL DIVISION © Aircraft, Industrial & Marine Hydraulics . . . Plants at Burbank, Calif.; Huntington, W. Va. 
Address: ADEL DIVISION, GENERAL ENTERPRISE DIVISION * Marine& Stationary Diesels, Oi! Burners, Food Process Equipment...Plants at San Francisco,Calif. 
METALS CORPORATION, 10795 VAN PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION © Pipe Fittings, Couplings, Nipples . . . Plants at San Francisco & Hollydale, Calif. 
OWEN ST., BURBANK, CALIFORNIA. METALS DIVISION © Foundry & Forge Products ... Plants at Oukland & Los Angeles, Calif.; Houston, Texas 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


STOCKHOLM....ANKARA....KARACHI 





>> You get a grim look at the world's weapons six years hence in a report by 
Sweden's Defense Staff. The title: "Means of Combat, Model 1960." The findings: 
A-bomb stockpile and production will be up "five to tenfold" in the U.S., 
but up "more than tenfold" in Soviet Russia by 1960. Based on Swedish official 
estimates of current stockpiles, that means 7,000 to more than 15,000 A-bombs 
for the U.S. and upward of 5,000 for Russia. But Russia will be catching up. 








>> When Swedish generals talk, few scoff. Sweden has a crack Army and Air Force, 
a modern arms industry, much atomic know-how. Other "Model 1960" forecasts: 

H-bombs will have limited use because they are much heavier than A-bombs. 

Robot weapons will be important in land, air and naval battles. Experi- 
ments have been made with television fixed in attack robots so control teams can 
see battle conditions. But intercontinental robots will not be ready in 1960. 

Interceptor robots will be 1960's top weapon for fighter planes. 

Napalm bombs and other fire weapons are to be further developed. 

Virus and gas use iS under intensive research. Some 30 contagious viruses 
are available now. Nerve and other gases will be harder to localize. Guided 
missiles may carry gas or viruses. Best defense: inoculations and antibiotics. 

If war comes after 1960, say the Swedes, it will be "a teletechnical war." 

















>> Swedish answer to the prospect of such a war is "neutral preparedness." 
Defense industries for a 7,000-man Army, jet-plane factories for the world's 
fourth-largest Air Force operate deep in granite caves, called "A-bomb proof." 
Hangars, supplies, even sea-level docks for destroyers, are in caves, too. 
Swedes from 16 to 65, by law, are in civil defense. It's a war-concious nation. 














>> Britain, too, is concerned about the "new look" of World War III. A 
Government White Paper deals with the three phases of a future war. 
First phase would involve intense atomic attack. Next phase would be 
"broken-backed warfare," an effort to recover. Decisive phase would follow. 
To survive, recover and win, Britain is placing the emphasis on air missiles, 
reducing armed man power. Missiles for jet fighters are in production. Atomic 
missiles for Britain's land Army come next. That's the schedule ahead. 











>> Atomic war is not in sight, even for 1960. "Cold war" still holds the stage. 
Old problems arise to plague the West. In Egypt, a genial "strong man," Gen. 
Mohammed Naguib, has been bounced out by the real boss of a military clique, Lieut. 
Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser. In Syria, revolt is bubbling up again. Arabs still won't 
make peace with Israelis. It's a kettle of trouble, needing a lid. 





(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> Between the Arab countries and Soviet Russia, two yawning.gaps in global 
defenses have worried the West for years. They lie on both sides of Turkey, one 
on the European flank, one on the Asiatic flank. Turkey alone cannot handle both. 
Soviet Russia, accordingly, has been less concerned about its own defenses 
on the south. The whole area, seen from Moscow, has looked like an ideal place 
for the Kremlin to make trouble, not to worry about trouble. Now, however, it is 
apparent that the West is putting a lid on the Middle East. Times have changed. 


>> Order is emerging rapidly from the mess where Europe and Asia join. f 
On the European side, traditional enemies now are allies. Yugoslavia's 
independent Communist dictator, Marshal Tito, is to visit Greece and Turkey soon. 
Military-defense pacts link the three countries. All get U.S. arms and aid. 
On the Asiatic side, Turkey and Pakistan have just signed an alliance. 
Room is left in the alliance for Iran, now patching up its quarrel with the 
West. Iraq, too, is to be invited. Both countries seem willing. In addition, 
Pakistan has asked for U.S. military aid and the U.S. has agreed to supply it. 
Net result--an unbroken defense front now is in sight from the Alpine foot- 
hills in Yugoslavia to the towering Himalayas in Pakistan. And Moscow sees it. 








>> The Kremlin's reaction to defense alliances among Moslem countries is clear. 

Previously, Communists in the Middle East boasted of Soviet tolerance toward 
the 26 million Moslems in Russia's empire. Moslem Communists held top jobs in 6 
of the 16 Soviet Republics and in 10 autonomous territories. But not now. 

A purge has replaced Moslem Communists who ran the Government of Kazakhstan, 
Russia's Texas. Trouble shooters from Moscow, Great Russians who speak no Kazakh , 
and are not Moslems, have taken over. One is a general; another a top Communist. 

More purges are in progress in other republics and territories in the Cau- 
casus, near Turkey's frontier, up the Volga River, and close to Iran's border. 

The reason: Most Moslems in the Soviet Union are Turko-Tatars, closely re- 
lated to the Turks. Others are of Iranian origin. Now that Turkey, Iran and 
Pakistan are getting together for defense, Moscow is less tolerant of Moslems. 














>> Troubles for the West are springing up in the wake of the defense alliances 
bridging the Europe-Asia gap. 

Nehru of India is angry. So are many other Indians. They see U.S. promise 
of military aid to Pakistan only in the light of their quarrel with Pakistan 
over control of Kashmir, water rights and refugees. Hindu-Moslem quarrel is old. 

U.S. military aid to Pakistan, as a result, will start slowly. But the 
fighting Moslems of Pakistan guard the mountain passes to India. Unguarded on the 
north, India would soon become a Soviet province. So Nehru is left to cool off. 


>> The only real peace now in sight looks like the kind Communists want. 
At Geneva in April, the big powers, with Communist China and others invited, 
are to talk about a united and independent Korea and peace in Indochina. 
Communists, as Europeans see it, have a big advantage. They can skip talk of 
Korea, already divided. They can talk a lot, instead, about peace in Indochina. 
Indochina's war is so unpopular among French voters that any peace proposal 
has an appeal. Communists will propose a peace that will put Communists on top 
in Indochina. If they get it, they may get all Southeast Asia. If they don't, 
a wobbly French Government will be wobblier still. Moscow likes that setup. 
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- 
Alva W.. Phelps, Chairman of the Board, The Oliver Corporation 


The Oliver Corporation, like so many great business organ- 
izations, has modernized the handling of its records with the 
aid of Bruning Copyflex. Copyflex systems are the new, 
modern method of speeding paper work in plant and office. 


In recent years thousands of industrial and business con- 
cerns all over the country have found that efficiency in pro- 
duction and merchandising cannot be obtained without 
corresponding efficiency in the handling of paper work. 


In any business or plant operation where multiple copies 
of a record are required, Bruning Copyflex will save man- 
hours and eliminate errors. It applies to office procedures 
and plant management the accepted theory of replacing ex- 
pensive—and possibly inefficient —hand labor with a machine. 


(BRUNING ) 














a 
Copies anything typed, 
written, printed or drawn 
on ordinary translucent 
paper in seconds. 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., 4700 MONTROSE AVENUE, CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 


From an Article by 
Alva W. Phelps 


Chairman of the Board 
The Oliver Corporation 


Chicago 


The first step in the mechanization 
of farming—the development of 
power machinery for farm operation 
—brought about a larger increase 

in the farmer’s productivity than it 
did a reduction in his physical 
effort. But to lighten the farmer’s 
physical work load, to improve his 
controls, and to make possible 
specialized types of farm machinery, 
hydraulic equipment is being 

widely applied in the farm-equipment 
field today. Tractors, tractor-drawn 
implements, loaders, planting 
machines, harvesters, and baling 
machines are among the farming 
functions now being handled 


hydraulically. 


There are still many manual farm 
jobs which remain to be mecha- 
nized, and hydraulics may well be a 
part of new developments in this 
direction because of its simplicity, 
versatility, and dependability. 
Variable speed hydraulic drives may, 
because of their flexibility, offer 
possibilities for tractive and 
auxiliary drives. 


Future farm machinery of a 


‘general type is likely to be more 


automatic in its controls; and if labor 
costs continue to rise, a sizable 

field for highly specialized farm 
machinery may develop. There is 
future as well as present opportunity 
for the hydraulics industry in 

the farm-equipment field. 


As in business and industry, 
agriculture is continuing to 
mechanize and modernize for greater 
productivity, providing further 
benefits for the welfare of mankind. 








STRONG U.S. DEFENSE 
FOR THE “LONG PULL” 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Just what is behind the sud- 
den shift in U. S. defense plans to provide more 
air power and less man power? 

Is the “new look’ in defense dictated by econ- 
omy? By a change in the type of danger facing 
U. S. now? By a shift in U. S. defense strategy? 

To get the inside story of why the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are altering this country’s basic pattern of 
defense, U.S. News & World Report invited to 
its conference room the Chairman of that top 
planning group, Admiral Arthur W. Radford. 
The interview with Admiral Radford follows. 





' earth’s surface when he served as Commander in 





ADMIRAL ARTHUR W. RADFORD, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, is the nation’s top military 
man. He brings to his job a background of service 
in two world wars as a naval aviator, a commander 
of naval task forces and air units. He gained the 
experience of unified command in charge of land, 
air and naval forces over a large portion of the 


Chief of the Pacific Fleet from 1949 to 1953—a 
period that included most of the Korean war. In 
his present post he does not speak for any one 
service, but for all the armed forces. 








Q Admiral, the impression given the country is that 
the “new look” has made a material change in our 
strategic concepts, and that the next war will be fought 
primarily in the air. Do you believe that that concept 
is basic in our thinking? 

A I would not say that we recently made a mate- 
rial change in our “strategic concepts.’”’ We would, I 
think, agree that air power will have a dominant role 
in the next global war if one is forced upon us. As 
far as our “strategic concepts” are concerned, how- 
ever, they are basically the same. 

Q In that case, what has changed? 

A First of all, the world situation has changed ma- 
terially. Second, Allied military strengths have in- 
creased. Third, weapons have improved. 

Q In what sense do you mean the world has 
changed? 

A The situation today is different from that which 
we faced in 1950. Prior to June of that year, we had a 
defense budget of only 13 billion dollars, and we had 
less than 1.5 million men under arms. When the Ko- 
rean war began, no one was sure what it meant. No 
one knew whether the war would be confined to Korea, 
or whether it portended a global war. We had no 
alternative but to generate military strength as quick- 
ly as possible. 

Q And that’s what we did? 

A Yes. Our armed forces were expanded hastily to a 
strength of 3.5 million men and women, and our mil- 
itary-aid programs helped to generate additional 
forces amongst our Allies. In developing such great 


strength, by a combination of forces and alliances, we 
wanted the Communists to recognize the foolhardi- 
ness of any further aggression. 

Q Would you say our military-aid programs were 
successful in this? 

A Yes. As a result, Allied military strength has had 
a tremendous increase since 1950. By Allied military 
strength, I mean the product of such factors as organi- 
zation, training, logistic support, and combat readi- 
ness, as well as the cold hardware of war. I would go 
so far as to venture the opinion that that kind of 
strength has had a greater increase in the free world 
in the past four years than in the Communist world. 
At the same time, of course, we had further to go, 
but Korea provided the impetus. 

These forces were developed on a timetable that 
estimated a high degree of readiness for a particular 
year of crisis—namely, 1954. Now, we have changed 
our timing for achieving a posture of readiness. That 
is a significant change. 

Q What do you mean by a changed timing? 

A I mean that, instead of preparing for a “year of 
crisis,” we are preparing for a “long pull.” You may 
recall the President’s speech last April when he set 
the pattern for this. Accordingly, we have aimed our 
programs at providing a sturdy military posture which 
can be maintained over an extended period of uneasy 
peace, rather than peaking forces at greater cost for 
some particular year of tension. 

Q Then your big change is not so much in the 
“strategic concepts” you would use in a possible war, 











=with ADMIRAL ARTHUR W. RADFORD=\= 


Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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Emphasis on National Air Power... No Lump-Sum “Ceiling”... 


How “New Look” Was Developed... Indochina: No.1 Hot Spot 


but is in the speed in which you make your prepara- 
tions. Doesn’t that bring about a change in the balance 
amongst our armed services? Doesn't it place more 
emphasis on one service in comparison to another? 

A The emphasis has changed with regard to the 
composition of our active U.S. forces for the long pull, 
but that does not necessarily mean it has changed 
with regard to the composition of total collective 
Allied forces throughout an actual global war. We 
cannot tell about the latter. 

Q Well, where is the emphasis today in our military 
preparedness for the “long pull’? 

A. Today’s emphasis is on the creation, maintenance 
and exploitation of a modern national air power that 
is superior to that of any other nation. By this I mean 
the composite strength of all air elements of the United 
States. As I use the term, national air power includes 
the Air Force, naval aviation, Marine Corps aviation, 
Army aviation, and the tremendous aircraft industry 
and civilian air-transportation systems of the United 
States. Many do not fully comprehend the true mag- 
nitude of this national air power. 

Q Is there any argument among military planners 
as to the importance of air power? 

A No. Offensively, defensively, and in support of 
other forces, it is a primary requirement. 

Q Then you think that this is the right place to 
put our emphasis? 

A Yes. We have based our programs on best fitting 
American strength into a balanced collective Allied 
organization. Certainly, if you view the many strength 
factors of the United States in connection with the col- 
lective strength of the free world, there is no nation in 
the world in a better position to provide modern air 
power as one of its major military contributions. 

Q Do you mean that, as the importance of air 
power and new weapons increases, the importance of 
ground and naval forces decreases? 

A No, I do not. Actually, “importance” may not be 
a good word. Each of our armed services is essential. 
Each has vital roles to perform. By no means are we 
divesting ourselves of our capabilities in other essen- 
tial arms and forces. Actually, we aim to build up the 
effectiveness of the Army, Navy, and Marine forces 
with better equipment, new weapons, and a better 
planning of Reserve components. It is more a matter 
of relative emphasis during this period of program- 
ing over an extended period of uneasy peace. 
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ADMIRAL ARTHUR W. RADFORD 


Q Should global war break out any time soon, do 
you think we would use ground forces to the same ex- 
tent as before? 

A That depends upon the world situation at the 
time of such a global war. I should think that we 
would require collective ground forces on a scale as 
large as any time before. In fact, substantial ground 
forces will be required in order fully to exploit and 
capitalize on our superiority in atomic weapons. The 
ground forces required by the U. S. would be very con- 
siderable, but, of course, would be related and tied into 
the collective ground strengths of our allies overseas. 

Q Can we continue to depend upon having a long 
period of time in which to mobilize in event of a 
global war? 

A No. It is not feasible to rely any more on long pe- 
riods of time in which to gradually mobilize our avail- 
able man power. An essential part of the “new look” 
includes plans and studies for attaining an improved 
state of readiness for our Reserve forces. 


(Continued on next page) 











--. “it is the act of war itself which is immoral” 


Q I note that you have placed a considerable em- 
phasis on new weapons. What role will these new 
weapons play? 

A They will play an increasingly important role. 
As one example which is fundamental to our military 
planning, atomic weapons have virtually achieved 
conventional status within our armed forces. The 
capabilities of each military service are greatly en- 
hanced by these weapons. The destructive power of 
each dwarfs that ever experienced in the history of 
warfare. 

Q Is there a possibility, Admiral, that atomic weap- 
ons might be treated in the next war on somewhat the 
same basis as poison gas in the last, when each side 
refrained from using it? 

A I don’t think so. 

Q Why do we have both small and large atomic 
weapons? 

A I think atomic weapons should be designed for 
various circumstances under which we can foresee 
their use, just as we have rifles, machine guns, artil- 
lery, and so on. There are different weapons for differ- 
ent specific targets. 

Q Atomic weapons should be utilized simply as a 
new form of explosive— 

A Yes. 

Q Going back to your reference to atomic weapons 
as “conventional,” does that mean that we would 
be unwilling to discuss the outlawing of atomic 
weapons? 

A I feel that this country has made clear that it is 
perfectly willing today, as we have been in the past, to 
sit down and discuss any reasonable proposal for re- 
ducing armaments with appropriate safeguards— 

Q As a whole? 

A Yes. As you know, the United States is already on 
record in the United Nations to the effect that outlaw- 
ing atomic weapons must be considered in conjunc- 
tion with general disarmament. The countries with 
great man power would probably like to make a dis- 
armament in a certain direction; the countries with 
strength in another direction would prefer to empha- 
size something else. We would have to feel, first and 
foremost, that the result of any disarmament proposal 
would not be disadvantageous to our security. 


Disarmament—Ever? 

Q Then what it really amounts to is that we are go- 
ing ahead on the assumption that disarmament is not 
coming in the immediate future but that, if it did 
come, it would not just be confined to the atom bomb. 
Is that a fair statement? 

A We in the military are not making any assump- 
tions as to when disarmament might come. Until it is 
an accomplished fact, we feel that we have no choice 
but to make the best possible provision for our na- 
tional security within the resources available to us. 
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Q And that being so, we can go ahead with our 
military strategy on the assumption that atomic 
weapons can be used if required to preserve our se- 
curity? 

A Yes. Our strategy is based on the assumption that 
we have a great capacity to counter instantly, by 
means and at places of our own choosing, to make the 
penalty of aggression certain, prompt and severe. 

Q Is the use of atomic weapons immoral in itself, or 
is there a difference between using small ones and 
large ones? 

A As far as I am concerned, it is the act of war it- 
self which is immoral. Immorality is attached to those 
who initiate the aggression. Whatever methods and 
weapons are used, wars between peoples are terrible 
catastrophes. 

Q Would it be correct to say that this country is 
now relying upon air power and atomic weapons for 
its future security? 

A I would say that is partly correct. It should be 
evident from the forces we intend to maintain that we 
are not relying entirely upon air power. We will con- 
tinue to have more than a million men in our Army, 
and we will continue to have a Navy that is second to 
none. We have never before attempted to keep forces 
of this size over an indefinite period of time. 


10-20 YEARS OF TENSION— 


Q You spoke a little while ago of an “uneasy peace.” 
Do you mean that we are moving into a period of ten- 
sion rather than an immediate emergency? 

A We are already in a period of tension. It could 
last 10 or 20 years, or more. The Communist world 
has no time limit for the accomplishment of its ob- 
jectives. Their goals are so long-range in concept that 
they can attempt to achieve them at any time it is ex- 
pedient. In addition, it is characteristic of the Soviet 
strategy to try to create situations which pose to us 
courses of action, all of which are unpleasant or which 
have definite disadvantages for us. 

Q What would you say is the nature of the Soviet 
threat? 

A There has been no reduction in the truly vast 
militant force with which the Soviet Union and its 
colonies continue to threaten the free world. The 
threat is really a three-pronged threat and a three- 
pronged system of operations. It is politico-economic, 
military, and psychological. We have to be capable 
of countering the threats in all three areas. You 
can assess the military threat within certain limits, 
but the other two are not assessable in the same 
degree. 

Q Would we initiate a war of any kind with a Com- 
munist power? 

A We would not. That is not our nature. It would 
not be in keeping with our code of international con- 
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..- “Soviets do not want a shooting war at this time” 


duct. We must recognize that under our system of 
government, wherein government is responsive to the 
will of the people, it would not be possible for the 
United States deliberately to initiate a war, even if 
we wanted to, which we do not. 

Q Are the Soviets likely to start a war? 

A They might if they considered it would be to 
their advantage. The Kremlin is maintaining military 
strength considerably in excess of that necessary for 
defense. There is also the possibility that they might 
precipitate a shooting war as a result of some miscal- 
culation. 

Q Could the Soviets start something through one of 
their satellites? 

A Yes, indeed. By using the forces of one of their 
“colonies,” they could start another limited war to 
achieve certain limited objectives. You realize, of 
course, that the Soviets are the largest colonial power 
in the world. This “war-by-someone-else” technique 
can be quite frustrating. 

Q In that event, for which kind of emergency 
should we prepare? 

A We must be prepared to meet any kind of 
emergency. We have convincing reason to believe that 
Communism will desist from aggression when free 
nations are united in arms, and when they are stoutly 
defended. 

Q Then perhaps you think that the danger of war 
has receded and is still receding? 

A My own feeling is that the Soviets do not want a 
shooting war at this time. They prefer tension and dis- 
cord, hoping that we will destroy ourselves. At the 
same time, such a dictatorship can make sudden, and 
sometimes illogical, decisions, What it boils down to is 
that we have to be ready for almost anything, anytime. 


What Forces the U. S. Needs 


Q This being the case then, what types of military 
forces do we need during this period of tension? 

A We need forces which will provide for the security 
of the United States, and so organized that our efforts 
will fit in, or balance, with those of our Allies. 

In other words, we need forces which will deter ag- 
gression in consonance with the concept for collective 
security with our Allies in Europe, the Far East, and 
elsewhere; forces which will provide an improved mo- 
bilization base for a general emergency; forces which 
will protect our sea and air lines of communication; 
forces which would provide the basis for winning a 
war—an all-out war or a limited war—if war is forced 
upon us; and forces which will improve the adequacy 
of our continental defense. 

Q Have the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended a 
program for such forces? 

A Yes, we have. We have recommended an estab- 
lishment which, once stabilized, will provide a reason- 
able degree of security, and which can be maintained 
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thereafter in a qualitatively improved state of readi- 
ness over an indefinite period of time. Of course, any 
material increase in danger would require adjustments 
in our estimates. 


HOW JOINT CHIEFS OPERATE— 


Q How did the Joint Chiefs of Staff go about the 
business of developing and recommending such a 
program? 

A That is a good question. How we should organize 
our defenses is no simple problem. The key to all our 
military planning is found in our national policy. As 
you know, national policy stems from the President 
and his National Security Council. It is the function 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to advise the President, 
the National Security Council and the Secretary of 
Defense on military matters. It is our function to de- 
velop and recommend those military plans and pro- 
grams which have the broadest conception of over-all 
national interest rather than the particular desires 
of any one segment. 

Based upon national policy, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff arrive at a determination of the forces which 
should be maintained by the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marines—that is, in ground divisions, warships 
and air wings. These forces, along with appropriate 
recommendations, are then submitted by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of Defense. He, in turn, 
makes his recommendations to the National Security 
Council and the President for final approval. 

When approved by the National Security Council 
and the President, the Army, Navy and Air Force 
budgets reflecting these forces are drawn together into 
a Defense Department budget and submitted through 
the Bureau of the Budget and the President to the 
Congress. 

Q Were you given a lump sum under which you 
had to plan? 

A No, we were not. 

Q Then economic considerations did not play an 
important part in the development of this military 
program. Is that right? 

A No, I did not say that. As a matter of fact, Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
agreed in advance that we would have to fulfill our 
military requirements with due regard for not only 
military factors, but also a wide range of economic 
and other factors, as well as the latest technological 
developments. One of the great fears among nations of 
the free world is another depression in the United 
States. The Soviets, of course, would like to see a com- 
plete economic dislocation. We agreed, therefore, that 
the military must be realistically concerned about 
keeping our national economy strong as an indispen- 
sable bulwark of the free world. 


(Continued on next page) 
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..- ‘The ‘new look’ today prepares for the long pull” 


Q Congress, by its action on this budget, really has 
final determination of the size of the forces which we 
will maintain. Isn’t that correct? 

A Yes. In the final analysis, the amount of money 
we have available and the limitations that are inher- 
ent in a budget bill passed by our Congress give a 
pretty accurate measure to the activities of each of 
the armed forces. You realize, of course, Congress 
budgets for only one year at a time. 

Q In that connection, could the Department of 
Defense utilize 10 or 20 billion dollars more, so as to 
build an even better and stronger defense? 

A There is no simple answer to that question. First 
of all, I would reject the theory that the size and qual- 
ity of our armed forces is merely a matter of the 
money which is appropriated. Money alone is not the 
answer. There are other important factors, such as 
man power, career inducements, allocation of material 
resources, and legislation; for example, the two-year 
draft law and legal limitations relative to the utiliza- 
tion of Reserves. Certainly we would not want to go 
to an extreme which might bankrupt the free world, 
in particular this country, and hand it over to Com- 
munism without a shot being fired. Instead, it would 
seem a good idea to gear our economy and military 
posture for the long pull, paying our way as we go to 
the extent possible. 


WHAT “NEW LOOK” MEANS— 


Q Is that what is meant by the “new look’? 

A That is part of it. 

Q What is your definition of the “new look’’? 

A I would prefer just to give you my definition of 
the military part of the “new look.” You see, the “new 
look” is actually broader than our military defense 
planning in that it encompasses political, economic, 
and psychological considerations, too. It is practi- 
cally Government-wide. 

From the military point of view, the “new look”’ is a 
program for attaining and maintaining indefinitely 
thereafter, in an improved state of readiness, selected 
U.S. armed forces which are adequate for the security 
of the United States and which constitute the most ef- 
fective contribution to the balanced collective strength 
of the free world. 

Q Would you amplify that a little? 

A All right. The “new look” is a military reassess- 
ment based on national objectives, the world situa- 
tion, preparations for the long pull, our improved 
weapons, the increased strength of our collective 
forces, an evaluation of the existing threat, and a con- 
sidered estimate of future trends and developments. 

It provides for an improved readiness in our Re- 
serve forces to meet today’s requirement for rapid 
mobilization. It involves our Allies and the United 
Nations. It envisages certain military assistance and 
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advice in the development and maintenance of Allied 
forces where needed and requested. It involves mili- 
tary strategy, timing, logistics and economy. It in- 
volves U.S. policies, commitments and risks. 

In other words, it is a searching review of this na- 
tion’s military requirements for security, and its con- 
tribution to balanced collective Allied strength. 

Q Hasn't this ever been done before? 

A Of course. Ours is not the first such review of 
military requirements. The Joint Chiefs of Staff since 
their inception have continuously reviewed security 
problems and requirements. 

Q What would you say then is the difference be- 
tween your “new look” and the previous reviews? 

A Actually, there are several differences. One which 
I have already discussed is the matter of timing. The 
“new look” today prepares for the long pull, not a 
year of crisis. That in itself makes a great difference 
in planning. 

Second, new weapons and technological ‘develop- 
ments have recently made a marked difference in our 
planning. We are sometimes accused of getting ready 
to fight the next war with the weapons we used in the 
last one. This, of course, is not true. We are devoting 
tremendous efforts to advance our new weapons and to 
advance our ideas on the employment of new weapons. 

Third, the collective military strengths of the free 
world today are considerably greater than they were 
in previous years, particularly prior to the outbreak 
of the Korean war. 


FEWER MEN, MORE POWER— 


Q In the face of budget and man-power cuts, would 
you say that the country would be weaker than it was 
before? 

A No, I would not. When you improve your weap- 
ons and equipment as greatly as we have in the past 
decade, you are bound to create a greater combat 
power, even with less man power. 

Q Would you say that the new program provides 
for adequate forces? 

A Based upon present estimates, yes. Remember, 
too, that we have generated considerable strength in 
other places abroad. We are part of a collective-se- 
curity system for world peace and security. 

Q Then the claim that it was economy first and se- 
curity second is not correct? 

A It is not correct. Security is first. I think security 
is a financial burden which most Americans are ready 
to shoulder when and as necessary. A modernized se- 
curity should be geared to developments in elec- 
tronics, air power, and atomic power. That kind of 
security is well within our economic capacity. 

Q Can the country feel reasonably secure under its 
new military program? 

A I feel that it should. The program is based on 
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... “Advance bases increase our capabilities” 


developing an adequate military posture which can 
be maintained over a long period of time. It is being 
managed and directed by men with wisdom, intel- 
lect, and principle—men in whom I have personal 
confidence and who are able to provide the leadership 
we need at the time we need it. Their object, and mine, 
is to secure the peace first by preventing another war. 

Q What is meant by “balanced forces”? Some peo- 
ple think it means balanced appropriations among the 
forces. Do you accept that definition? 

A No. Such a definition is incorrect. A balanced 
force does not mean an artificial one third, one third, 
one third—either in man power or in dollars. It is 
quite true that the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not sub- 
scribe to relying solely on one service or on one weap- 
on as the single means for victory. 

The most effective balance in one situation may not 
be the proper balance in another. The balance in a 
future war would not be the same as in the last war. 
Neither is the balance in one theater of operations 
the same as in another. We cannot foretell the exact 
circumstances under which we may be forced to 
fight in the future. Therefore, the best we can do is to 
keep our force structure adjusted, in so far as practi- 
cable, to that composition which will best prepare us to 
meet successfully any of a variety of possible threats 
to our security. This is generally what we mean by 
“balanced forces.” 


NEED FOR OVERSEAS BASES— 


Q Will continued emphasis on America’s long-range 
air power help minimize the need for overseas bases 
to some extent? 

A That depends upon several factors. It depends 
upon the development of aircraft and it depends upon 
the world situation. You understand, of course, that 
not all of our overseas bases are air bases. We also 
need naval and logistic supply bases. It is obviously 
an advantage for us to have long-range aircraft which 
can operate from bases that are farther away from the 
enemy and harder for him to hit. 

Q Are carriers that type of base? 

A Yes, the carrier is an example of a base that is 
hard to find and hard to hit under certain circum- 
stances. It has the particular advantage that it is mo- 
bile and carries a self-contained air group equipped 
with high-performance aircraft suitable for a wide 
variety of military tasks. 

Q Can we make all our aircraft long range? 

A No, we cannot. Because we have different mis- 
sions to execute, we must have different types of 
aircraft. In this connection, we shall need bases rela- 
tively near the front in order to accommodate shorter- 
range close-support aircraft. When a plane is designed 
for long-range missions, you give up certain other 
characteristics. 
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Q We will then still require bases overseas? 

A Yes. 

Q Why are such bases useful? 

A Because they enable us to have more flexibility 
and freedom of action. They make it possible to apply 
the aggregate of combined Allied military resources 
with greater effectiveness. They give a capability for 
dispersal, and, at the same time, they complicate the 
enemy’s problems for getting at us. 

The best way to defend ourselves against an ene- 
my’s long-range weapons is to destroy those weapons 
at the point of origin. Advance bases increase our 
capabilities to strike both the enemy’s bases from 
which destruction could come, and the factories in 
which enemy weapons are made. 

Q Do you think we will have those bases when we 
want them? 

A We are planning on it. 

Q Are there alternate bases in case some country 
decides not to be allied with us at the time of an out- 
break? 

A Yes, there are quite a number of bases abroad. 

Q What is the concept you have about intercon- 
tinental flying? Will there be much of that—from 
this continent, straight to the enemy and back? 

A That is hard to say. We have long-range aircraft 
and we are developing longer-range ones. 

Q Capable of flying overseas and returning? 

A Yes. 

Q Refuel at sea? 

A They could fly without refueling, though they 
could do better if they did refuel; and even better yet 
with advance bases. 

Q We hear a lot about air power and sea power, but 
what about undersea power? Is it true that submarines 
of the future will launch airplanes and guided mis- 
siles and be much more on the offensive? 

A Undersea power is part and parcel of sea power. 
Submarines are already an offensive weapon. There 
probably will be developments of the kind you men- 
tion. 


U.S.-CANADIAN DEFENSE— 


Q Are the Joint Chiefs of Staff giving much atten- 
tion to continental defense? 

A A great deal. 

Q What are you doing? 

A We are building a system which will have the 
means for early warning, well co-ordinated communi- 
cations, and efficient control of fighter-interceptor air- 
craft and antiaircraft weapons. We are recommending 
increases in both the number of antiaircraft battalions 
in the Army, and the number of fighter-interceptor 
wings in the Air Force. We are taking advantage of the 
products of our scientists and engineers to incorporate 
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... “U.S. and Canada must be alert to the common threat” 


new and better equipment to enhance the effectiveness 
of our defenses. In addition, we are working in closest 
co-ordination, not only among the services, but with 
our Canadian friends to the north. 

Q It is going to take man power, isn't it? 

A Yes, trained man power, and also a considerable 
amount of highly technical equipment. 

Q Do we have good co-ordination with Canada? 

A Excellent. Because the United States and Canada 
must be alert to the common threat, we are working 
side by side to develop the most effective air defenses 
possible. Our task is made easier because, basically, 
we are old traditional friends. 

Q What do you mean by an 
for our Reserve forces”? 

A It is my opinion that we have to make our Re- 
serve programs more realistic and more responsive to 
current and future needs. For instance, we have sever- 
al hundred thousands of young men who have been re- 
leased after two years of active service with the Army, 
and who still have an obligation for six years’ more 
service. 

Now if these men with two years of training under 
their belt can be fitted into the Reserve component 
system so as to enable them to be available very 
quickly in time of emergency, we would in fact have 
improved our capability for mobilizing ground forces. 

Q Has there been any change in the roles and mis- 
sions of the armed services set forth in the Key West 
Agreement of 1949 which would affect the so-called 
“balanced forces”? 

A No. The roles and missions are designed prima- 
rily as guidelines for the development of our peace- 
time forces. They are not hard-and-fast rules. They 
do not constitute a directive, for example, to a theater 
commander limiting him to a particular type of action 
with a particular type of force. 

Q Then the roles and missions have some flexibility? 

A They have considerable flexibility. 

Q Will guided missiles replace aircraft soon? 

A I would say that it will be some time in the future 
before that will happen—if it ever does. 


MAKING EUROPE STRONGER— 


Q Do we still want a European Defense Com- 
munity? 

A Yes. That concept is one step in molding Europe 
as a single major power in world affairs. The political- 
military-economic union of Europe’s resources has 
a great deal to offer Western Europe, both in security 
and in prosperity. 

Q There is some talk about the United States 
withdrawing forces from Europe and going back on 
its commitments. Would you comment on this? 

A The United States has pledged its support to 
the collective defense of the NATO community. We 
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are proud of the commitments we have made, commit- 
ments which are unprecedented in history. We have 
lived up to our commitments in the past, and we will 
continue to do so in the future. 

Q Is Europe more important to us than the Far 
East? 

A Both are important. We do not want to see a 
single additional area fall behind the Iron Curtain. 
Undoubtedly, Europe is a very great prize, in man 
power, industry, and resources. If the European 
economic potential were swung away from the free 
world, and it fell into the Soviet sphere, the balance 
of power would then favor the Soviet. At the mo- 
ment, however, the Far East is a very active and im- 
portant theater. 

Q What would you say is our biggest problem in 
the Far East? 

A The primary problem in the Far East—to me, 
it is a most important consideration—is the altered 
power structure which arises because of a _ hostile 
Communist China. At present, we are virtually ex- 
cluded from the whole area north of a line through the 
Himalayas and the Gulf of Tonkin. Mainland China, 
for the time being, is not a part of the free world. 


KOREA: UNEASY OUTLOOK— 


Q Admiral, you have recently visited in Korea. Did 
that situation seem stable to you? 

A No. It looks to me like an uneasy armistice. To- 
day we have a truce. It is not a peace. Until a solution 
to the Korean problem is worked out, there probably 
will be no peace in Korea. 

Q Does it look like a stable stalemate? 

A Militarily, yes. Otherwise, no. 

Q Yet, you feel that we should reduce the number 
of American divisions in the Far East? 

A Yes. With an armistice in Korea, we do not need 
as much ground strength there now as when there 
was fighting. That is the more true because of the 
capabilities of ROK forces which were substantially 
built up during the war. 

It is not militarily sound to commit indefinitely 
U. S. land forces to Asia. It was never intended that 
we should. The armistice makes it possible for us to 
initiate a reduction in our forces there. This is a step 
in the “new look” toward gaining more strategic flex- 
ibility. It also reduces the strain on our fixed com- 
mitments and, in my opinion, will improve our United 
States world position. 

Q Do you believe that the conclusion of an armi- 
stice in Korea means a lessening of Communist pres- 
sures? 

A No one should view the conclusion of an armistice 
in Korea as portending any abandonment of the fun- 
damental aims of Communism, any more than the 
abandonment of guerrilla warfare in Greece, or the 
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.- - ‘We must be prepared to handle local hot spots” 


Berlin blockade carried any such portent. As in those 
instances, stopping the aggression in Korea simply 
means that one tentacle of Soviet Communism has 
been denied the prize for which it was reaching. 


TOUGH FIGHT IN INDOCHINA— 


Q But now they seem to be reaching for Indochina. 

A Yes, they are. Of course, that has been going on 
for several years. It isn’t any pink-tea affair. Fighting 
there is difficult and tough. 

Q How important do you think it is to hold Indo- 
china? 

A Very important. 

Q Why? 

A Indochina is a very real part of the over-all con- 
flict between the free world and Communism. The loss 
of Indochina would imperil the whole of Southeast 
Asia. And, if Southeast Asia fell into the Communist 
sphere of influence, millions of people would lose their 
freedom. Important raw materials and markets in this 
vast region would be denied to us, except on the terms 
of Communist Peiping. The Communist potential 
strength vis-a-vis the free world in general, and the 
United States in particular, would then be increased. 

Q Do you think a military victory can be won in 
Indochina? 

A Yes. We are providing military equipment and 
technical assistance to the French. We are doing this 
in the expectation that increased military operations, 
by the French and the Associated States, will defeat 
the Communist military forces of Ho Chi Minh. 

Q Would the intervention of Communist China 
change this? 

A The entire outlook on the Indochina war could 
change if Red China chose to intervene overtly with 
military forces. Secretary of State Dulles recently said 
that open Red aggression there would have “grave 
consequences which might not be confined to Indo- 
china.” 

Q How well prepared are we for another “Korean 
war,” perhaps not in Korea, but someplace else—such 
as in Indochina? 

A This is a contingency for which we must be pre- 
pared. We must be ready for a global emergency, and 
at the same time, we must be prepared to handle local 
hot spots. 

Q What do you mean when you say “handle hot 
spots’? Would you use atomic weapons in “han- 
dling” hot spots? 

A That would depend upon the circumstances in 
each particular case. 

Q Can we handle a local situation more effectively 
with or without atomic weapons? 

A I couldn’t answer that question unless you could 
give me precise information on the situation. It would 
be different in each case. 
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Q Take Indochina, which is the next one comirg 
up— 

A I don’t make decisions like that. There are fac- 
tors other than military which have to be considered. 

Q Well, then, in a situation like Indochina, is man 
power still a prime factor? 

A Yes, it is. 

Q From the United States? 

A We feel that indigenous man power of Indochina 
should be developed to handle that situation. 

Q Does the ‘new look” take into account other pos- 
sible hot spots around the world? 

A It does. 

Q Does it take into consideration the problems of 
our Allies? 

A Yes, it does. Our plans and programs cannot be 
developed for the United States alone. They must be 
worked out in co-operation with our Allies with full 
recognition for their problems. Security is a co-opera- 
tive venture; it is not a competitive race. We must take 
into account the common danger and common respon- 
sibility which belongs to the free world. 


HARMONY AMONG SERVICES— 


Q The public is sometimes led to think that there is 
some pretty bitter bickering going on in the Defense 
Department, and that agreements cannot be reached 
as to what is best for our security— 

A This is not the case. Our planning system is de- 
signed to have an exchange of ideas, a give-and-take, 
leading to the selection of the optimum lines of ac- 
tion. What is sometimes purported to be bitter squab- 
bling is nothing more than resolving differences of 
opinion, and agreeing upon the best ideas. It goes on 
in any business concern, I am sure. In national-de- 
fense planning, however, it seems to gain more no- 
toriety and publicity than in other business and pro- 
fessional fields. 

Q Are you able to get decisions when you need them? 

A Just as in the typical business, there is, in Gov- 
ernment, adequate provision for decision at the top. 

Q How .would you describe the harmony among 
the armed services today? Are they working together 
better? 

A Yes. My feeling has always been that the degree 
of mutual understanding of each other’s viewpoints 
would improve as a function of time, as a result of the 
education of the younger officers in joint schools and 
in unified commands overseas. 

I might mention, also, a fact which has been little 
noticed. Each member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff today 
—General Twining, General Ridgway, Admiral Carney 
and myself—has had actual experience commanding a 
unified command of several component forces. Each of 
us is accustomed to working with joint staffs with 
representatives assigned from all services. 
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Concrete Dividends 
for motorists and taxpayers 


This old concrete road is N. J. 24 from Phillipsburg to Washington. 
Built 14 to 18 feet wide in 1912, it later was widened to 20 feet. 


For 40 years traffic weights and volumes increased. Daily average 
now is 5220 vehicles, 800 of them commercial. Though not designed 
for such loads, and not comparable in riding quality to a modern 
concrete pavement, N. J. 24 still handles the traffic. 


N. J. 24 is proof of the economy of concrete highways. 
Concrete usually costs less to build than other pave- 
ments designed for the same traffic. It costs less to 
maintain and lasts twice as long. Result: low annual cost. 


Roads earn money too. For each mile you drive you pay a user’s 
fee in license and gas taxes. The share earned by N. J. 24 long ago 
paid for its construction. Its annual earnings since have far exceeded 
its maintenance cost. The surplus pays for building desperately needed 
new highways—a substantial dividend for motorists. 

Pavements less durable than concrete usually earn less 
than they cost to build and maintain. This drain on 
available funds leaves less and less for new highways. 
Examples such as N. J. 24 prove that license fees and gas taxes 

invested in concrete roads pay big dividends. And extra dividends 
are on the way. With improved design, materials and construction 
methods, concrete roads now can be built to last 50 years and more! 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portiand cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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=We’ve Been Asked-= 


ABOUT PENSIONS 
CONGRESS GETS 











@ Pension system for Congress- 
men is revised by plan sent to 
White House. 


@ Some members would get bet- 
ter retirement benefits under 
new legislation. 


Will Congressmen fare better under 

the new retirement pension plan? 
Yes. Under the new retirement plan, 
which has been approved by Congress 
and sent to the President for final con- 
sideration, retired members of Congress 
get several added advantages. For one 
thing, they sometimes will be able to 
draw larger benefits than before. Also, 
widows of members dying in office often 
will receive payments. The pension sys- 
tem for Congress, however, still is 
optional, with each member deciding 
whether he wants to be covered or not. 


Will a Congressman have to pay 
more for coverage? 

That, too, will be up to the individual 
member. In the past, a Congressman’s 
contribution into the retirement fund 
has been 6 per cent of his basic salary. 
But his basic salary has been $12,500, 
without taking into consideration the 
added $2,500 that he receives as an ex- 
pense allowance. That means he paid in 
$750 a year, or $62.50 a month. Under 
the new proposal, he can, in figuring 
his contribution and pension, include 
in his salary this entire $15,000. That 
would mean an annual payment into the 
fund of $900. 


How much pension will a retired 
member now receive? 

A pension will be figured on the basis of 

a member's average annual salary since 


the present retirement system began in | 


1946. His basic annuity is figured by 


using the formula: 2% per cent of aver- | 


age salary times number of years served 
in Congress. If, in the future, a Congress- 
man serves for six years and pays toward 
his pension on the basis of a salary of 
$15,000 a year, he will contribute a 
total of $5,400 into the fund. Upon re- 
tirement, he will, under the new plan, 
draw a pension $2,250 a year—or about 
$187 a month—for the rest of his life. 
The longer he serves, the more he gets. 


The exact amount that a retired Con- 
gressman can receive each month after 
retirement depends on which of the 
three optional types of payment he se- 
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lects. Under one plan, his family will 
receive at his death any balance remain- 
ing in his pension account. If he foregoes 
this lump-sum payment after death, his 
monthly pension will be a little larger. 
Under the third option, he can arrange 
for his widow or family to collect month- 
ly payments after his death; that would 
reduce the amount of his monthly pen- 
sion check. 


What is the most that can be drawn? 
Under existing rules, the maximum pen- 
sion that can be collected is 75 per 
cent of a member’s salary. Under the 
new legislation, with basic salary figured 
at $15,000 a year, maximum pension 
would be $11,250 a year, or about $937 
a month. 


When can a Congressman qualify for 
a pension? 

A Senator or Representative, under pres- 
ent rules, can draw a pension after re- 
tirement if he has reached the age of 
62, has been a member of Congress for 
six years or more, and has made month- 
ly payments into the retirement fund to 
cover at least his last five years of serv- 
ice in Congress. If a man leaves Congress 
before reaching the age of 62, but oth- 
erwise qualifies for a pension, he will 
begin to draw payments when he be- 
comes 62. (The rules are a little different 
for a Congressman who retires because 
of disability. ) 


A change now voted by Congress, a 
man could retire from Congress with a 
pension at the age of 60 if he has served 
10 years or more. But his annuity would 
be a little smaller than if he waited until 
he reached 62. 


What if a Congressman dies while 
serving? 

Up to now, all that his widow or family 
would get was what he had paid into 
the fund, plus interest. The new plan 
provides that his widow, if 50 or older 
or if she has children under 18, would 
receive 50 per cent of the annuity that 
the husband would have collected. 


Can an ex-Congressman draw a pen- 
sion and work at another job? 
Yes—unless he is working for the Federal 
Government. As a federal judge or 
Government employe, he would have to 
give up his congressional annuity while 
serving. But a retired Congressman can 
work for someone else, or for himself, 

and still collect his pension. 


How many are now drawing pen- 
sions? 

There now are 88 former Senators and 
Representatives receiving these annuities. 
Their average payments are $291 a 
month. This number will be increased 
next January when some present mem- 
bers are likely to be replaced by new 
members elected in November. 
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Yesterday's “Iron Horse” 
wouldn't satisfy today’s management 
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The wood burning locomotive of 
the last century has no place where 
speed, efficiency and economy are 
demanded. The same is true for out- 
dated materials handling methods. 

Today, many businessmen know 
that as much as one-third of their 
total operating costs can be traced 
to handling expenses . . . moving 
materials from one place to another. 

That explains management’s em- 
phasis on choosing the mechanized 
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handling equipment that is most 
efficient in saving time and money. 


And it explains the widespread 
use of Yale Industrial Trucks and 
Hoists. For Yale offers the longest 
record of experience in the manufac- 
ture and scientific application of 
materials handling equipment. 


For information write to The 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia 15, Pa., Dept. 523. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND HOISTS 


Gas, Electric, Diesel & LP-Gas Industrial Trucks 


Hand & Electric Hoists 
SF 
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“Plastic Surgery’ for. 





A. planes began to attack the sonic 
barrier, ways had to be found to submerge 
antennas and sensitive search radar 
beneath the exterior surface of aircraft in 
order to eliminate “‘drag’’ and wind 
resistance. 

But to house radar, the material used 
must not affect the signal—must, as engi- 
neers Call it, be “electromagnetically 
transparent.” 


The Air arms of the Defense Department 
had certain ideas about how to do it, and 


GOODFYE 


asked Goodyear Aircraft Corporation to 
help. 





The answer lay in “plastic surgery” for 
aircraft. 


Goodyear Aircraft built new outer skins 
for aircraft — flush laminated sections 4 | 
reinforced plastics — called radomes — 10 | 
protect the radar devices and to serve a} 
actual structural parts replacing the air 
craft’s metal skin. 

These plastic parts had to be able to with 


stand the erosion caused by rain ant 
’ 
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sleet encountered in high-speed flying. 


S. Goodyear Aircraft first contributed 


void-free laminates—secondly, developed 
a special coating labeled ‘‘23-56” which 
gave the radomes the new lease on life 
they needed. 

Today, the more than 13,000 workers at 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation—in Akron 
and Litchfield Park, Arizona — are not 
only producing high-performance 
radomes for American air power, and the 
radar itself—but major components such 


as wings, empennages, fuel tanks, double- 
walled cockpit enclosures, complete fuse- 
lage shells as well as complete aircraft. 


Kk PS. This Goodyear experience in 
building structural plastics for high- 
speed aircraft is also available to help 
manufacturers outside the aeronautics 
industry to cut costs, save weight and 
improve the appearance of products. 


Inquiries may be addressed to Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation, Dept. 931CO, 
Akron 15, Ohio. 


R AIRCRAFT 


With In Aeronautics vv 
Akron, Ohio + Litchfield Park, Arizona 
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ENATOR WALTER F. GEORGE, as much 
S as anyone else in Washington, will 
determine whether your taxes are to 
be cut this year. Senator George is a 
Democrat, but he also is the man the 
Republicans must consult—and heed—in 
making the tax decisions that lie just 
ahead. 

The Senator has moved squarely into 
the argument over whether tax revision 
should help the small or big taxpayer. 
He wants to favor the little fellow by in- 
creasing his exemptions, eliminating some 
excise taxes, slashing others. The White 
House has other ideas. But when Senator 
George talks taxes, Congress listens. This 
time it is listening with much frank sur- 
prise. 

In more than three decades as a Sena- 
tor, Mr. George has shown himself to be 
a sturdy conservative. His inclination has 
been to support tax measures that en- 
courage business expansion, avoid taxes 
that punish business. Now 76, the 
Senator, a kindly Georgian of impressive 
personal dignity and reserve, is ranking 
Democrat of the Finance Committee, 
through which all tax legislation must 
pass. 

Over the years, too, he has attained a 
unique position in Congress. He is re- 
spected as an elder statesman of stanch 
integrity and outspoken independence. 
Sometimes he is called the “conscience 
of the Senate.” Leaders of both parties, 
especially of the conservative factions, 
often look to Senator George for 
guidance. 

Many of these are puzzled that the 
Senator now should bob up as the cham- 
pion of a tax program that eonservatives 
usually avoid. They ask whether, with 
elections approaching, there may be 
some politics involved. But Senator 
George is hardly known as a party man. 
He has been scornful of party regularity, 
in fact, and has opposed official Demo- 
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cratic policy more often than he has 
supported it. 

Reasons. The tact is that Senator 
George has his own carefully considered 
reasons for his tax proposals. He is 
worried about economic conditions and 
wants to bolster business by putting 
more individual spending money into 
the economy. No prophet of doom, the 
Senator hardly is predicting a serious de- 
pression. But with things as they are, he 
thinks the U.S. should be wary, take 
action in time. 

An increase in tax exemptions, Mr. 
George says, is a ready-made weapon 
for combating any decline in business. 
Such action, he argues, would give near- 
ly every wage earner a small raise with- 
in a week after the proposal becomes 
law. The withholding rate would be less, 
take-home pay increased. The amount 


ee Key to Tax Cuts 


How a Democrat Guides 
Republican Tax Policy 


The conservative Senator from Georgia surprises 
his colleagues by proposing that the income tax of 
the little fellow be eased. But Mr. George has his 
reasons, thinks that course best for the economy. 











might be small in individual instances, but 
cumulatively it would provide a stiniulat- 
ing increase in purchasing power. 

Similarly with excise taxes: The price 
to the consumer of many articles and 
services would be decreased, leaving 
more money for buying other things. 
Senator George has his knife out for the 
excise taxes on telephone and telegraph 
charges, passenger fares, ladies’ hand- 
bags, leather goods, jewelry and some 
others. The whole schedule, he says, 
should be re-examined. 

All this would be costly to the Treas- 
ury, of course. There would be deficits 
this year and next, perhaps even in fis- 
cal year 1956. Senator George, long a 
foe of deficits and unbalanced budgets, 
sees this prospect as regrettable but un- 
avoidable. He argues that Treasury rev- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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SENATORS MILLIKIN AND GEORGE 
This time, no conversation? 
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Wide tapes, narrow tapes—any of more 
than 300 different pressure-sensitive tapes can 
be applied faster, easier by dispensers de- 
signed specially for the job. 75 different man- 
ual, automatic, and semi-automatic dispen- 
sers for “Scotch” Brand Tapes are now avail- 
able—or our engineers will design one to fill 
your specific needs. For facts, write on your 
letterhead c/o Dept. US-34. 
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DISPENSERS for more than 


PRESSURE- 
0) SENSITIVE 
TAPES 


for industry, trademarked . 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


core 


BRAND 








The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. General Export: 122 E, 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, 


Ontario, Canada. 








LOOK how 


dispensers can 


work for ssa 
pt , 


CUT WASTE with Definite-Length 
Dispensers. This machine dispenses 
predetermined lengths of tape at the 
touch of a lever. No guesswork; no 
waste. Boxes are sealed at production 
line speeds. 





SPEED UP package sealing. These 
tandem-mounted box sealers cut and 
apply short strips of ‘“Scotch’”’ Brand 
Cellophane Tape from two rolls si- 
multaneously, as fast as the operator 
can position and move the cartons! 





JOIN PACKAGES QUICKLY for special 
“combination deal” sales with 
“Scotch” Brand Cellophane Tape 
and a “Scotch”? Brand Combination 
Package Sealer. Machine handles 
44" to 1” tape widths, turns out up to 
75 deals a minute. 





TAPE WHERE YOU NEED IT, when you 
need it, in any desired lengths. Dis- 
pensers, such as this new “Scotch” 
Brand Filament Tape, are specially 
designed for fast, easy application of 
many kinds of tape. 





Partners in Progress... 


“Since the incorporation of Elyria Foundry (now a Division of 
Industrial Brownhoist Corporation) in 1905, its principal product 
has been semi-steel castings for Machine Tools. 


“Having served many of the ‘Big Name’ machine tool builders over 
the years it was most necessary and important that the foundry 
keep pace with the progress made in machine tools which 
required larger and more com- 













plicated castings. This we have 
done and are well pleased with 
our latest improvement which 
consists of new sand storage, and 
preparation and sand conveying 
equipment. 


“We feel this marks another step for- 
ward toward greater efficiency and 
improved quality of our castings.” 


Mr. H. C. Gollmar, executive vice president 
and general manager, Elyria Foundry Division of 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 


The H. K. Ferguson Company played a vital part in the pro- 
gressive development of this large foundry with the design and 
construction of a sand-reclaiming and -storage addition. A diffi- 
cult part of the job was construction of a 320-foot-long tunnel 
connecting two foundry buildings, completed in only 13 days! 


Typical of many Ferguson expansion programs, the entire 
structure—which included placing concrete floor slab, erecting 
structural-steel framework and siding, plus installation equip- 
ment — was done without interfering with foundry operations. 
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Behind Senator George 
are a lot of votes... 


enues would suffer even more if unem- 
ployment were permitted to increase to 
five or six million. 

In coming to these conclusions, Sena- 
tor George has scarcely lost his sympathy 
for the businessman taxpayer. He favors 
—but not for immediate action—such 
Eisenhower Administration proposals as 
reducing taxes on income from dividends 
and easing the rules that cover deprecia- 
tion allowances. He would like to cut the 
corporate income tax rate, slightly. 

His view is that such courses would 
have only a slow, gradual effect on the 
economy, while also reducing federal 
revenues and further increasing the pros- 
pective deficits. So he believes that these 
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REPRESENTATIVE REED 
The House has its own ideas 


actions should be deferred in favor of 
the exemption increases and excise cuts 
that he considers would be an immediate 
stimulus to business. 

Such is the Senator’s position, and he 
intends to maintain it, although in the 
end he may have to yield a little on 
some points. Chances are the Administra- 
tion will have to do so also, for Senator 
George is well-bulwarked by voting 
strength. 

Support. In a closely divided Sen- 
ate, the George proposals are attract- 
ing much Republican interest, despite 
President Eisenhower's reluctance to cut 
individual income taxes. And almost the 
entire Democratic membership is rally- 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Ferguson Bldg., Cleveland e NEW YORK OFFICE: 19 Rector St. e HOUSTON 

OFFICE: 2620 S. Main St. e CHICAGO OFFICE: 1 N. LaSalle Bldg. e LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 411 

West 5th St. e CINCINNATI OFFICE: 826 Enquirer Bldg. e SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 74 New 
Montgomery St. e ATLANTA OFFICE: 86 Forsyth St. 


ing behind the Georgia Senator. While 
he, himself, is aloof from politics, other 
Democrats can see campaign advantages 
in championing the little fellow. 
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. . . His former critics 
are joining him now 


This means support for Senator George 
from many Democrats who, over the 
years, have loudly berated him for his 
opposition to New Deal and “Fair Deal” 
proposals, and even helped at one point 
in an effort to defeat him for re-election 
to the Senate. Mr. George now is willing 
to overlook such things. 

The Senator came to Washington in 
1922, an old-fashioned Democrat, proved 
himself industrious and scholarly, and 
rose rapidly in the councils of the old- 
fashioned Democrats who then were 
guiding party policies. With the coming 
of the New Deal and a new brand of 
Democratic leadership, Senator George 
continued to be old-fashioned. 

By 1938, the Senator had piled up 
such a record of resistance to the New 
Deal that a group about President Roose- 
velt decided the Georgian should be 
“purged” from the Democratic Party. 
President Roosevelt, himself, invaded 
Georgia, called for Senator George’s de- 
feat in the Democratic primary. Senator 
George, who was present, accepted the 
challenge, went on to win handily. 

In addition to taxes, Mr. George has 
had two other fields of interest and in- 
fluence. In protecting the interests of 
the South, he largely makes policy, 
which is translated into floor action by 
his Georgia colleague, Senator Richard 
B. Russell, an aggressive and resourceful 
parliamentary tactician. 

Mr. George’s views on foreign affairs 
also are widely respected. He is senior 
Democratic member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee as well as of Finance. 
And he is a constitutional lawyer. In the 
heat of the argument over the Bricker 
constitutional amendment to limit the 
President’s powers to make treaties and 
executive agreements, Mr.George stepped 
in with his own ideas. He proposed a 
substitute that replaced the Bricker 
resolution but failed on final vote. 

Tax man. Senator George has taken 
turns as chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee with Senator Eugene D. Millikin, 
a conservative Republican from Colo- 
rado, depending on which party has con- 
trolled the Senate. Those who watch the 
Committee closely say it has been diffi- 
cult to discern any changes in Commit- 
tee policy accompanying changes in the 
chairmanship. The two work closely to- 
gether. As a rule, one seldom makes a 
proposal without consulting the other. 

Some question has arisen, however, as 
to whether Mr. George talked over his 
proposals on exemptions and excises with 
Mr. Millikin. The latter, now chairman, 
is holding back, says only that they must 

(Continued on page 64) 
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TEMCO capabilities 


re Aclimrtolsmroliiabmels 


DELIVERY 


ON SCHEDULE 


TEMCO is proud of its record for delivering 
on schedule. The complete coordination of 
TEMCO management, engineering and produc- 
tion is responsible for completing jobs, often 
termed “impossible,” and getting them out on 
time. A good example is the new TEMCO Model 
33 trainer, now undergoing evaluation by the 
U.S. Navy, which went from drawing board to 
first flight in seventy-five days. This is typical 
of the speed with which TEMCO can produce 
and deliver ...at the same time always paying 
close attention to the other factors of good air- 
craft manufacture — a quality product, at low- 
est possible cost. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








Plants at: DALLAS ... GARLAND, TEXAS... GREENVILLE, TEXAS - 
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Make your message clear 


... the anodized , dyed 
metal foil 
identification medium 


Instruction 
Panels 


a 


Gauges 


Labels 
Name Plates 


As used on the newest 


A. B. Dick Duplicator 





With Metal-Cals, you can have the 
bright, lasting quality of metal 
nameplates without the cost of 
drilling, screws, rivets and expen- 
sive application labor. 

Metal-Cal is made from .003- 
inch aluminum foil with your 
design created in the brilliant 
metallic color of the anodized and 
dyed surface. Easy to apply to any 
smooth cohesive surface with 
Metal-Cal’s original pressure- 
sensitive adhesive. 

Get the full facts on Metal-Cal— 
the mark of quality on a growing 
list of America’s fine products. 


Write wt a new BASIC DATA FILE 


and samples of 
» Me Metal-Cal for 
your own tests. 


Metal-Cal, Dept. J-5 


C&H SUPPLY CO. 
415 E. Beach Ave. 
Inglewood 3, Calif. 
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. . . George and Dan Reed 
likely to argue it out 


be studied. Meanwhile, opposition to 
Senator George’s ideas is developing in 
the House of Representatives. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is writing tax legislation, too. It is 
largely dominated by Chairman Daniel 
A. Reed of New York. Mr. Reed, in gen- 
eral, wants to encourage prosperity by 
tax levels that permit business to expand 
through reinvestment of profits. 

The final terms of the legislation ap- 
parently are, as is usual, to be written 
in a House-Senate conference commit- 
tee. In that committee, Mr. George will 
be bargaining directly with Mr. Reed. 
The latter is a hard bargainer. But Sena- 
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—United Press 
SENATOR RUSSELL 
... the parliamentary tactician 


tor George, especially with the expected 
backing of a sizable Senate majority, 
can be determined, too. 

Both may have to make concessions. 
The Senator now wants personal exemp- 
tions raised from $600 to $800, at once, 
with a thousand-dollar figure set for next 
year. As part of a compromise he may 
have to accept some of the Eisenhower 
proposals that he now thinks should be 
deferred, and settle, many believe, for a 
$100 raise in exemptions. 

There remains a possibility that the 
White House may yield a little on cutting 
individual taxes, which would simplify 
the situation. But, whatever the develop- 
ments, the fact remains that it is Senator 
George, backed by his personal prestige 
and a conviction of what is best for the 
economy, who probably will have the 
most to say about the size of your coming 
tax payments. 




























Direct entrance from Grand 
Central Terminal—just across 
the street from B&O Terminal - 
and Penn Station is only a few 
blocks away. 


IF YOU DRIVE Sam, 


Out-of-traffic Motorists’ En- 
trance and separate registration 
desk! 


a ae IF YOU FLY 


City Airlines Terminal is also 

on New York’s East Side—only 

minutes from the Commodore. 
“ 











E& L. SEFTON, President 
42nd STREET AT LEXINGTON AVENUE 
ON MANHATTAN'S 
MIDTOWN EAST SIDE 
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LIFE AROUND THE WORLD ® 





FROM LONDON 





M.P.’S SALARY: 
$2,800 A YEAR 


LONDON-—Members of Parliament 
look a little enviously at proposals to raise 
the pay of U.S. Congressmen to $27,500 
a year. By British standards, even the 
$15,000 a Congressman receives now is 
mighty big money. So is the Canadian 
legislator’s salary of $10,000 for each 
session. 

Here in Britain, an M. P. receives the 
equivalent of $2,800 a year. When you 
figure all the expenses he has to pay, he 
nets about 35 cents an hour for the time 
he spends in sessions of the House of 
Commons. That makes members of Par- 
liament about the lowest-paid class of 
skilled workers in Britain. 

With such small salaries, many M.P.’s 
find they simply can’t make ends meet. 
Some have had to use up their life sav- 
ings. Others are in debt. Some are thread- 
bare; they and their wives can’t dress 
properly for the social functions they are 
expected to attend. In some cases, wives 
are holding down jobs in order to piece 
out the family income. Members of Par- 
liament who have children to feed, clothe 
and educate are particularly hard pressed. 

The members of Parliament who live 
comfortably are those who have outside 
incomes. About 150 of the 625 M. P.’s are 
directors of business enterprises. A hun- 
dred or so are practicing lawyers, 75 are 
part-time writers or broadcasters, 40 are 
farmers. Sixty draw salaries as officers of 
labor unions. But the 200 who depend 
wholly on their Government salaries find 
it almost impossible to get along on 
what’s left after paying expenses. 

Unlike his counterpart in Congress, 
the M.P. gets no money for secretarial 
hire, no allowance for stationery, no park- 
ing lot, no gymnasium, no services of a 
staff physician. He gets the privilege of 
free mailing only during campaigns, and 
then it is very limited. If he retires and 
becomes old and broke, he may get a lit- 
tle help from a fund to which each M. P. 
gives about $32 a year, but there is no 
system of Government pensions for him. 

Because he has to pay for secretarial 
service out of his own pocket, that item 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Jack Dempsey and Johnny Sudenberg, in 1916. Both fighters were almost unknown. 
But Dempsey’s savage courage and ruthless punching were already evident. 

Dempsey and Sudenberg, another hard, hungry slugger, spent the entire fight knock- 
ing each other down. But neither one would stay on the canvas. Dempsey was battered 
down at least seven times. But each time he came back before the fatal count of 10. 

They fought the entire ten rounds to a decision. And Dempsey won. It was probably 
the most important fight of his career. If he had stayed down, there might never have 
been a Manassa Mauler. 

And for a feat in another field, here are America’s biggest businesses specifying 
Atlantic Bond Paper again and again. 12 of the nation’s 15 top railroads, 7 of the 8 
largest publishers, 12 of the 15 largest carpet mills and leaders in many other indus- 
tries, use Atlantic Bond for better-looking, cleaner \etterheads or office forms. Join 
America’s top businessmen — specify Atlantic Bond. 


EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE » MAKERS OF 


ATLANTIC BOND 
PAPERS Geicu. 


More about this and other all-time great fights on Grantland Rice’s illustrated Record Sheet of 
“All-Time Great Ring Battles”, attractively printed. Ask your printer or write on your letterhead 
to Eastern Corp., Bangor, Maine. ; 
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Ch ESTER PRODUCTS 


BUI 
AR GEAR suit ROD 


Perhaps you'd never think of building 

a gear shift rod from tubing ... but 
Rochester Products did. The result is 

an ingeniously designed, soundly 
engineered GM Steel Tubing rod that 
will stand up under all conditions—yet 
weighs Jess than half as much as 

ordinary rods. Best of all, it COSTS LESS! 


Here is one more example of how 
Rochester Products engineers are 
combining ideas, skill, experience and 
GM Steel Tubing to help hundreds of 
industries build better products for 

less money. We can help you, too! 


ROCHESTER PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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LIQUEUR BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
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The Crest of Quality 


THE HOUSE OF BALLANTINE “) y Brands, Inc. NEW YORK CITY 
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. . . Expenses of office 
take bulk of pay 


takes a big part of his salary; in Parlia- 
ment, as in Congress, there’s a lot of 
correspondence. The M. P. has to pay 
for telegrams and many telephone calls, 
and he has to maintain an address of 
some kind in the district he represents. 

Altogether, expenses eat up nearly 
two thirds of his salary. That leaves per- 
haps $1,000 a year for taxes, living ex- 
penses, campaign expenses and contribu- 
tions to organizations in his district. 

With so little to live on, many M. P.’s 
have to cut corners. They can’t enter- 
tain important constituents who come to 
London to see them. Instead of using the 
official dining room at Westminster, they 


peieh Bove 
at tit 





—British Information Services 


PRESSED FOR OFFICE SPACE 
Some use the Commons library 


eat in the tea room, which is cheaper. 
They do as much of their own letter writ- 
ing as time permits. They work out the 
cheapest possible housing arrangements; 
sometimes several of them team up in 
running a small apartment, where they do 
their own cooking, sewing and _house- 
keeping. 

It's an old problem, and it is serious 
now because the cost of living has gone 
up 45 per cent since 1946, when the 


House of Commons voted itself a raise. 


A committee on members’ expenses 
recently looked into this matter and has 
brought in a report suggesting that sal- 
aries and benefits of M. P.’s be increased. 
Salaries, the Committee has reported, 
should be raised to $4,200 a year, and a 
pension plan should be established. 

The committee’s suggestions, which 
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are expected to come up soon for official 
action, are getting a lot of attention from 
the press and the public. Some people 
want to see salaries raised. There is op- 
position, however, from those who fear 
that an increase- for members of Parlia- 
ment would lead to pressure from other 
groups for wage raises. 

The idea of increasing salaries is run- 
ning up against tradition, too. For cen- 
turies, members of Parliament received 
no pay. The feeling was that the honor of 
serving their country was their reward. It 
was thought that, if you paid M. P.’s, you 
would build up a class of professional 
politicians, and that would be undesir- 
able. 

Although salaries finally were author- 
ized in 1911, the old idea persists among 
many people. One of London’s principal 
newspapers puts it this way: “The real 
function of payment should not be to 
provide a ‘living wage’ or even a sub- 
sistence allowance, but to recoup mem- 
bers for substantial out-of-pocket ex- 





—Combine 


PRESSED FOR CASH 
Some do their own cooking 


penses which they incur, for example, on 
travel, on the employment of a secretary 
and on renting a house in London.” 

So it’s uncertain whether pay will be 
raised to $4,200 a year, as the committee 
suggests. And members of Parliament be- 
come wistful when they think about the 
relatively big money received by U.S. 
Congressmen. As one of them said pri- 
vately the other day: 

“Never before has the wealth of the 
United States been brought home more 
sharply to us here. Just think, in the 
House of Commons there’s a barber shop, 
but, unlike your Senators, everybody 
pays. There’s a small space for recreation, 
but only chess can be played. And there 
are two places where members can rest 
briefly and take a bath. How many bath- 
rooms are there on your Capitol Hill?” 
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““Where’s George?” 
“Oh, he won’t be here ’til tomorrow 
»--we came by air!” 


When others are already there, are you still on the way? 
Remember, you save valuable time and avoid discomfort— 
in winter as well as summer—when you GO BY AIRLINE. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION—EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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A REPUBLICAN’S ADVICE TO IKE: 


CHANGE WAYS BEFORE IT’S TOO LATE. 


Is something wrong with the morale of the 
Republican Party today? 

Here, in full text, is a down-to-earth analy- 
sis by a grassroots party official, Clarence 
Budington Kelland—author and Republican 
National Committeeman for Arizona—as pub- 
lished in the American Magazine. 


His advice to Republican officials in Wash- 
ington: Start dramatizing Administration 
achievements . . . Stop trying to be nonpoliti- 
cal on political matters . . . Get Republicans 
into Government's policy jobs . . . Fire a few 
speech writers . . . Pay more heed to Senators 
and party officials out over the country. 


by Clarence Budington Kelland 


Republican National Committeeman for Arizona 


A year ago the Eisenhower Administration took office aft- 
er what was hailed as a landslide victory for the Republican 
Party. But the extent of that victory requires appraisal and 
analysis. It is true that the. General himself carried the coun- 
try by a majority that deserves the term landslide. But was 
it a crushing victory for the Republican Party as such? 

After the votes were counted it was found that the Re- 
publicans had won the Senate by a razor-thin majority, and 
that their control of the House of Representatives was by no 
means commanding. The country had chosen General Eisen- 
hower to be its President by an unprecedented tidal wave 
of votes; but, contradictorily, it did not choose to provide 
him with a majority in either house of Congress which would 
guarantee to him the legislative support necessary to a suc- 
cessful Administration. It was an Eisenhower landslide, but 
definitely it was not a Republican landslide. It was a 
squeak-in. 

Therefore, it would be fatuous for the Republican Party 
to sit back on its heels with a grin of satisfaction, and feel 
that its political control of the United States was firmly es- 
tablished. On the contrary, it was extremely precarious. 

One year has elapsed since Inauguration Day, and the 
question confronting the Republican Party is: Has its strength 
been enhanced by the achievements of the Administration, 
or has it deteriorated because of disappointment in the vis- 
ible accomplishments of the new Government? 

To this question there can be but one honest answer: If 
the congressional elections which are to be held next Novem- 
ber were to be held today, it is exceedingly doubtful if the 
Republicans would retain control either of the Senate or of 
the House of Representatives. Such an outcome could well 
cause the defeat of General Eisenhower in 1956, and the 
seating of a Democratic President in the White House. 


TOO LITTLE BRAGGING 


This condition exists in spite of real and vastly important 
accomplishments by the Eisenhower Administration, which 
has, however, failed to dramatize its successes so that they 
would earn the deserved applause of our citizens. There is 
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excellent authority for the saying that it is not good to hide 
your light under a bushel. The Administration has not up- 
ended a basket over its candle, but certainly it has lighted 
no beacon fire on a hilltop. In the world of politics it is not 
enough to do a fine thing—you must advertise it, so that 
nobody in the land can remain unaware of what you have 
done and of its importance. The Administration has not 
learned the fine art. of bragging. 

Politics is the art of convincing the voter that you deserve 
his confidence and support. 

Before we proceed to what it is hoped will be constructive 
criticisms of the Administration let us point out its achieve- 
ments which merit high praise: 

First, it has reduced the budget, which Mr. Truman de- 
clared to be irreducible, by the stupendous sum of 14 billion 
dollars. 

Second, it has lopped off prodigal commitments to future 
expenditure by the sum of 7 billion dollars. 

This is a combined saving to American taxpayers of the 
astronomical sum of 21 billion dollars, and may spell the 
difference between our economic collapse and sturdy finan- 
cial health. 

Third, it has made far-reaching and successful efforts to 
drive Communists and subversives out of our Government 
and to ensure that loyalty to the United States of America 
shall exist in every department. 

Fourth, it has caused the slaughter to cease in Korea. 

Fifth, it has taken long and effective strides toward the 
reversal of the Truman-Acheson foreign policy and the cur- 
ing of the perilous evils resulting from their conduct of in- 
ternational affairs, 

Sixth, it has established an all-important atmosphere of 
friendship between ourselves and Spain which might be the 
decisive factor in case of war with the Soviets. 

Seventh, it has made possible a reduction of crushing 
taxes as of January 1, and has laid a foundation for further 
reductions in the near future. 

Eighth, it has eliminated more than 150,000 unnecessary 
federal employes, with a consequent saving of millions of 
dollars. 
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Ninth—and most important of all, it has brought to 
Washington an atmosphere of honesty, high purpose, and 
integrity. 

These things loom large in the credit column; but it 
will be wise for the Republican Party to examine with open 
mind the debit column and to determine why, in spite of 
these entries in black ink, the Republicans have lost ground 
during their first year in power. It will be well for-the party 
to admit the discouraging state of affairs, to discover 
what had brought it about, and to apply prompt restoratives 
to the ailing patient. 

It will be necessary for the Republican Party, in the months 
that remain to it before next November's 
congressional elections, to exchange smug- 
ness for anxiety, and to plug up the holes 
in its roof and the cracks in its foundations. 
There is still time. The situation is far from 
being so bad that it cannot be cured. 

The first disheartening defeats can be 
reversed and a major offensive into enemy 
territory can be implemented. But to do so 
will require wisdom, co-operation, wise 
planning, and visible accomplishment. And 
certainly it will require at least a grade- 
school education in elementary practical 
politics for a number of highly placed and 
less highly placed Administration members. 

Since the inauguration of President Ei- 
senhower there have been a number of 
minor elections whose results may well 
cause anxiety to the pilots of the Republi- 
can Party. The most alarming of these by- 
elections were the defeat of a G.O.P. con- 
gressional candidate in New Jersey and an 
equally disturbing defeat of another con- 
gressional candidate in Wisconsin. These 
setbacks occurred in sections of the country in which Republi- 
can strength might have been expected to manifest itself. The 
loss of the governorship in New Jersey was not so significant of 
G.O.P. weakness, because of the unhappy local situation 
created by race-track scandals. The New York mayoralty elec- 
tion signified nothing. To bring some relief to Republican 
hearts was the victory in a California congressional contest, 
and definite gains in the Philadelphia and Chicago local 
elections. 

But, to anyone with an iota of political intelligence, it is 
evident that, for the moment at least, the tide is running 
against the party in power. 

In searching for causes, they fall into two categories: First, 
those affecting the general public, the newspaper reader, 
the radio listener, the great body of citizens not actively con- 
nected with political organizations. And, second, those af- 
fecting the men and women workers in the political organ- 
ization of the party—the precinct committeemen, block 
captains, district leaders, county chairmen, State chairmen, 
National Committeemen. This is the army upon which any 
political party must rely if it hopes for victory at the polls. 
Unless the morale of this army is high, unless it is con- 
tented, unless it is loyal and enthusiastic, no political party 
can hope to win. 


VOTERS EXPECTED “MIRACLE” 


Probably the thing that has had the most widespread ef- 
fect upon the first classification is a feeling of letdown. These 
men and women, your run-of-the-mine citizens, had become 
alarmed and disgruntled by the situation in Washington and 
by Democratic leadership in Washington, which seemed to 
have been pushing the country along a road they did not 
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wish to travel. They were disgusted by reports of corruption, 
frightened by what seemed to them a weak and flabby han- 
dling of proven Communist infiltration into our Government. 
They were discontented because of burdensome taxes and 
rising prices. They were apprehensive of the results of the 
Truman-Acheson handling of our foreign affairs, particu- 
larly as concerned Russia. They were ashamed of our vacil- 
lating conduct of the Korean war. They feared a mounting 
public debt and looked with alarm at the prodigal spending 
by Democratic Administrations. 

These ordinary citizens had been aroused to a measure of 
enthusiasm and hope by campaign promises to clean up “the 
mess” in Washington. They expected to see 
the dust flying the day after inauguration. 
They expected an immediate miracle. 
When days and weeks and months passed 
and no magic wand was waved; when 
there was no sudden, dramatic, beneficent 
explosion in Washington exterminating 
“the mess,” they were disappointed and 
depressed. They had an uneasy feeling that 
Eisenhower was doing nothing and that the 
Washington mess had not been attacked 
even by a whisk broom. They had looked 
for melodramatic events, and came to feel 
—unjustly—that the Administration had 
failed not only to put on a good show, but 
that the curtain had gone up on an empty 
stage. 

The Administration did little to dissipate 
that apprehension. The people believe the 
President has such tremendous powers that 
he can accomplish practically anything he 
wants to accomplish—that he can issue 
commands and directives, and immediately 
evil will be vanquished and virtue become 
triumphant. Unfortunately, this is not so. A more politically 
experienced President, with more politically able advisers, 
might have foreseen immediately the perils ahead and fore- 
stalled them. 


SPEECHES WERE “LOFTY” 


If, in the early days of his Presidency, Mr. Eisenhower 
had, in a ringing speech, defined “the mess,” item by item 
and categorically; if he had taken the people into his confi- 
dence and informed them that it could be no overnight job; 
if he had told them in plain terms that you could not in a 
fortnight overturn all that had been done in 20 years, 
and why; if he had pleaded with them to be patient and 
view the task as a long-range battle and not as a one-round 
knockout—he would have done himself and his Admin- 
istration incalculable service. The people would have lis- 
tened, sympathized, and retained their confidence in his 
sincerity and in his intentions. 

But his speeches—and his crying need at the moment 
seems to be for a corps of competent speech writers—were, 
in effect, nonpartisan, somewhat vague, and upon a lofty, 
philosophical plane. When the citizens wanted red meat, he 
gave them spoon vittles. 

The primary duty of the President of the United States is 
to administer his high office for the common good; to be 
President of all the people, and to labor for their happiness, 
welfare and security. But that is not the sole duty of an 
elected President. There is a second, urgent and indispensable 
duty if he is to be effective in the carrying out of his policies 
and the accomplishment of his intentions. This second duty is 
to recognize that he is the head, the leader, of the political 
party under whose symbol he ran for office. 


—Wide Wortd 


CLARENCE B. KELLAND 
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There can be no such thing as a nonpartisan President, 
any more than there can be a nonsectarian Pope or Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

If he consents to run as the candidate of a party, that must 
mean that he accepts both the responsibilities of leadership 
of the party and the principles which differentiate it from the 
opposition party. 

There came into being a feeling, even among the rank and 
file of voters, as opposed to politicians, that Mr. Eisenhower 
either did not comprehend, or that he chose to ignore, the 
obligations of a party leader. It came to be believed that the 
business of politics was both bewildering and distasteful to 
him. It has even been whispered that he believed his elec- 
tion was due more to recalcitrant Democratic votes than to 
the efforts of the Republican Party, that he held himself to 
be above politics, and was, in effect, a nonpartisan President. 

This latter charge may have been in some measure true 
on the day when he entered the White House. If it were 
true, if he believed he could administer the affairs of this 
nation on a completely nonpartisan basis, he has definitely 
been disabused of this absurdity. He came to office, as he has 
said repeatedly, unversed in the science of politics. He has 
been learning that science rapidly and efficiently—the hard 
way. He has learned far more rapidly than have certain of 
his appointees and advisers. And upon their shoulders rests 
a large part of the onus for the present condition of the 
G.O.P. 

It was charged during Mr. Eisenhower's campaign for the 
nomination and the subsequent election campaign that he 
is primarily a military man; that all his experience has been 
narrow and confined to the strait-jacket processes of the 
Army. It has been said that this rigid and circumscribed ca- 
reer has unfitted him to cope with the realities of civilian 
life. A general issues an order for a plan of campaign to be 
drawn, or a certain action to be performed. This order goes 
down through channels until it is obeyed. If it isn’t obeyed 
someone is court-martialed. It is charged that Eisenhower 
can’t accommodate himself to other ways of doing things. 

Many people cling to this belief even after his conduct in 
office should have dispelled it, and after he has amply dem- 
onstrated that military life did not destroy either his in- 
dividuality or his imagination, or his broadness of vision. It 
is. apparent to the most cursory observer, or should be, that 
the President is an independent thinker of intelligence and 
integrity and is not hampered by a life of Army routine and 
aloofness from the facts of life. The worst that can be said of 
his military career is that it has left him with less civilian ex- 
perience than desirable. 


ATTACKS ON THE CABINET 


The first important act of a newly elected President is the 
selection of his Cabinet. The newly appointed Cabinet of 
President Eisenhower was hailed in some quarters as su- 
perb; in other quarters it was hailed as a Cabinet of million- 
aires, and it was charged that the Government had been 
turned over to “the interests.” There was rejoicing by many 
that now we would have a business Administration divorced 
from politics. Perhaps President Eisenhower thought so. 

If that were the fact, he quickly discovered that this was 
not so and that it could not be so. He appointed Charles E. 
Wilson, president of the General Motors Company, to be Sec- 
retary of Defense, and immediately found himself in trouble. 
The law of the land clearly forbade the appointment to the 
Cabinet of any individual holding a financial interest in any 
company selling its product to the Government. So Mr. Wil- 
son, after a noisy jangle in the press and over the air, was 
compelled to dispose of his holdings in General Motors. It 
made somebody look silly. To announce the appointment of a 
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man to one of the most important posts in the Government, 
and subsequently to find he was ineligible, looked very much 
like bungling. Either the President or some of his advisers 
should have known the law. 


“POLITICAL” APPOINTMENTS 


Martin Durkin, a non-Republican, was appointed Secretary 
of Labor. Definitely this was a political appointment in a 
nonpolitical Cabinet. It was patently a sop to labor. The re- 
sults were unhappy. Mr. Durkin left the Cabinet with loud 
charges against Mr. Eisenhower of bad faith and broken 
agreements. By this amateurish attempt at a political appoint- 
ment, that section of labor which it had sought to placate was 
further alienated. 

The moral of this is that if you are going into the game of 
politics, or baseball, or football, the first logical step is to 
get yourself a good coach. In the early days of the Eisenhow- 
er Administration the President had saddled himself with in- 
competent coaches. 

Three other members of the Cabinet were purely political 
appointments. Arthur Summerfield, of Michigan, had been 
appointed National Chairman by Candidate Eisenhower aft- 
er his nomination—to the dismay and resentment of the 
National Committee—and then had been rewarded for his 
share in delivering the Michigan delegation to Eisenhower 
by being elevated to the post of Postmaster General. 

Herbert Brownell, of New York, had been National Chair- 
man and manager of a number of Dewey campaigns for 
the Governorship and the Presidency. His reputation was 
that of an adroit politician. 

Sinclair Weeks, of Massachusetts, was appointed to be Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Mr. Weeks had long been a National 
Committeeman and an efficient fund raiser for the party. But 
Mr. Weeks was also an able industrialist, a man of high in- 
tegrity with a host of warm friends from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. His appointment could not be considered 100 per 
cent political. 

The other members ot the Cabinet, outside of Secretary of 
State Dulles, who had served under President Truman as 
consultant to the State Department and U.S. Ambassador 
at Large, were comparatively unknown to the public. The 
public neither approved nor disapproved, but waited to 
see, 

In the case of Mr. Brownell and Mr, Dulles, it was feared 
by the public that they were Dewey men and indicated that 
the New York Governor had too weighty an influence with 
the President. Both Mr. Brownell and Mr. Dulles have won 
some measure of public approbation during their first year in 
office. 

Up to this point we have mentioned certain factors af- 
fecting general public opinion. One more important factor 
must be mentioned: Your ordinary citizen, not directly en- 
gaged in politics, likes to talk to politicians—to get inside 
information. He attends political rallies, or he buttonholes his 
precinct committeeman or his county chairman and _ asks 
questions. The effect of the attitude of these organization 
people upon the thinking of the general public is very con- 
siderable. If organization people are contented and enthusias- 
tic, they will so express themselves, and their words will carry 
weight. If they are discontented and disgruntled, their com- 
plaints will carry weight. 


“DISCONTENT” IN PARTY 


The unhappy fact is that the rank and file of party workers 
are discontented and disgruntled. This state of mind com- 
mences at the higher levels and permeates the body. This 
does not confine itself to actual party workers—to what we 
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may call politicians large and small—but to butchers 
and bakers and candlestick makers who have been loyal for 
long, lean years to the Republican Party. With hundreds of 
thousands of these individuals, Republicanism is a religion, 
just as with the Democratic Party the same condition ob- 
tains. This very considerable army is commencing to feel 
that the Administration is not Republican enough; that Mr. 
Eisenhower and his political family are not concerned suff- 
ciently with the success of the Republican Party as such, and 
are not working diligently in its interests. 

There are individuals who profess a contempt for politics 
and prate that it would be a fine and noble thing if politics 
could be eliminated from our Government. Their actual 
numbers are few. We are a political nation, a two-party 
nation. For everyone who holds this position there are ten 
partisans. So long as we have the two-party system, politics 
are not only necessary but admirable. For 20 years the Demo- 
cratic Party was able to remain in power and to carry out 
its purpose and its principles, because it did not neglect 
politics by day or by night. Only by adept politics was it able, 
during its tenure in office, to enact and make into laws so 
much of the programs of the New Deal and the “Fair Deal.” 

If the Republican Party is to retain power and to make its 
policies the law of the land, it must not neglect politics by 
day or by night. 

A great deal of the existing loss of prestige suffered by 
this Administration flows from the fact that there is a grow- 
ing belief that the members of this Administration are in- 
competent politicians. 


WHAT “PATRONAGE” MEANS 


Which brings us to the matter of appointments to jobs—or 
patronage. The word patronage is an ancient one, and 
should not be used in this connection. Patronage implies the 
bestowal of some favor or office as a mere prerogative of po- 
litical power—as a reward to some ward heeler for services 
rendered. In this place we are not discussing patronage 
from that unsavory point of view. We are discussing it from 
the point of view that when a change of Administration 
takes place, then that Administration not only has the right 
but the duty to appoint to offices great and small men upon 
whom it can depend for loyal support, men of its own beliefs, 
loyal to it, and competent to carry out the commands 
and desires of their superiors in the Administration. A dis- 
tinguished member of the Democratic Party, James A. Far- 
ley, once said the ability to make proper appointments was 
the measure of the success or failure of the party. 

The major cause for disgruntlement in the organization of 
the Republican Party has been the failure of the Eisenhower 
official family to handle this matter of appointments, the 
attitude of those delegated to dispense jobs, and the ex- 
tremely small number of positions made available to Repub- 
licans. 

It has been the custom of both parties throughout the 
history of this country that the chairman of their National 
Committees should be responsible for appointments. The prece- 
dent was violated by Mr. Eisenhower, who gave that 
authority to Sherman Adams, of New Hampshire. The National 
Committee was ignored. Mr. Adams apparently did not know 
that United States Senators are jealous of their rights to be at 
least consulted about appointments to be made in the States 
which they represent. This is true of Congressmen in lesser 
measure. A Senator regards it as his right to approve or to 
veto any appointment made from his State. Mr. Adams, hav- 
ing been a Governor, regarded Governors as more important 
than Senators. The recommendation of a Governor overrode 
the recommendation of a Senator. If the matter of some ap- 
pointment arose he would lift his telephone and consult 
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with the State’s Governor instead of the Senator. This breach 
of protocol not only outraged the Senator but was apt to 
make trouble between Senator and Governor. 


AN “EPIDEMIC OF VIRTUE” 


Mr. Adams, who, for a time, was regarded as the most 
powerful man in Washington, was far from diplomatic with 
important party people who came to him to urge certain 
appointments, If a number of Republicans of position were 
joined by gentlemen of importance and standing in urging 
that a certain man be appointed, Mr. Adams took the arbi- 
trary position that he was being high-pressured and showed 
irritation and resentment. He resented it when the claims of 
a candidate were presented to him with enthusiasm, and dis- 
played a talent amounting to genius for offending party lead- 
ers in every State in the Union. 

During the first months of the new Administration Mr. 
Adams did wonders in the way of bringing about party dis- 
organization and arousing bitter resentment. 

When it was all but too late and the harm had been done, 
the authority over appointments was largely removed and 
placed where it belonged, in the competent hands of Leon- 
ard Hall, the National Chairman. Mr. Hall has exerted him- 
self to the utmost to heal the wounds, to handle the difficult 
matter of appointments as it should be handled, and to edu- 
cate the Administration in the more rudimentary branches 
of the science of politics. 

Members of the Cabinet have refused to co-operate 
with the President or Mr. Hall in the matter of removals and 
appointments. Some of them, notably Mr. Wilson, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, took the position that they were above po- 
litical considerations. Mr. Wilson is an able and honorable 
gentleman but inclined to be stubborn to the point of arro- 
gance. His position seems to be that it is beneath his dignity 
to allow his hands to be smirched by contact with politics. It 
is said upon good authority in Washington that he has curtly 
refused requests by the President himself to co-operate in 
making removals or appointments desired by the Republi- 
can Party. 

Other lowlier appointees than members of the Cabinet, 
given their positions early in the Administration, have suf- 
fered attacks of self-righteousness and have declined to ac- 
cede to the urgings of the politically astute to perform this or 
that action, remove or appoint this or that individual, or 
to refrain from some utterance or conduct inimical to Repub- 
lican requirements, 

There has been an epidemic of bland virtue by officials of 
this Administration, who have suddenly donned the white 
robes of nonpartisanship. They do not recognize that parti- 
san politics—Democratic defeat by Republicans—elevated 
them, and that ordinary common sense requires that they 
should recognize their obligations to party. 

The President himself has learned to appreciate this situa- 
tion and to do his best to ameliorate it. If it is true that he 
came to office a political neophyte, his education has been 
widened. It would seem, however, that there is no way to 
end this lack of co-operation but to crack the whip. He would 
have done it in the Army. He needs to apply a similar disci- 
pline as supreme commander of the Republican Party. 


CIVIL-SERVICE “OCTOPUS” 


We arrive now at what is unquestionably the most potent 
threat to the success of the Eisenhower Administration. It is a 
condition that not only is frustrating the Administration in 
its intentions to clean up the “mess” in Washington and is 
making the Administration seem to the public to be a fail- 
ure; but it is also a grim menace to the foundation of two- 
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party government, which is the foundation of our free 
institutions, to the rule of the majority, and to the continued 
health and integrity of our Government. 

This threat to the very life of a republican form of govern- 
ment as guaranteed to us by the Constitution is the octopus of 
Civil Service—of a Civil Service unrecognizable to those who 
brought it into being more than a half century ago. 

Civil Service was designed to protect capable and valuable 
federal employes in certain proper categories from the evils 
of the old spoils system. Under that system every Government 
employe, whether trained in his job and indispensable, or 
otherwise, was booted out of his employment to give place to 
a henchman of the opposite party. The intention of the orig- 
inal law was to see to it that there remained in their positions 
a trained, nonpolitical corps of employes, career people such 
as postal employes and the like, occupying subordinate 
working positions, in order that efficiency should not be de- 
stroyed and injustice done. It was never foreseen that under 
Roosevelt and Truman, Civil Service, for farseeing political 
reasons, should have been extended to the point of absurd- 
ity that it has reached. 

It has been extended upward to include powerful policy- 
making positions and downward to include almost everyone 
receiving a federal pay check. 

Democratic Administrations, looking astutely ahead, fore- 
seeing that some day must come defeat at the polls, prosti- 
tuted Civil Service to a point where not even defeat at the 
polls could deprive them of power to administer the affairs 
of this country. They cemented themselves in so that they 
cannot be blasted out. 

What we have now in Washington is a Republican Admin- 
istration that cannot administer. 


ENTRENCHED “FOOT DRAGGERS” 


We have an entrenched bureaucracy, bound to the New 
Deal and the “Fair Deal” and blatantly disloyal to the elected 
and appointed officials of the Republican Party. It hampers 
and thwarts every plan, purpose, and objective of the par- 
ty put in office by the will of the people. It is making it impos- 
sibie for the President and his department heads and 
ambassadors and ministers to effect changes in discredited 
policy and action which, by their votes, the citizens of Ameri- 
ca indicated that they desired. 

As an example, a Cabinet Secretary of the defeated Tru- 
man Administration called together members of his depart- 
ment as he left office and addressed them. “We've been 
beaten this time,” was the burden of his song, “but you people 
cannot be displaced. You're here and you can stagnate this 
department. Drag your feet for the next four years and we'll 
be back again.” 

Drag your feet! That meant to be disloyal, to hamper, to 
thwart in every way. It meant to disobey orders, to forget 
directions, to delay action, to lose papers in the files, to cre- 
ate a situation in which the department would be crippled— 
to create a situation where nothing could be accomplished, 
and where public discontent would be caused by lack of ac- 
complishment. Operation Drag-Your-Feet started doing busi- 
ness the day President Eisenhower was inaugurated and has 
diligently and efficiently pursued its objective to this day. It 
is openly defiant because it knows its army of employes are 
protected by Civil Service and cannot be discharged. The 
purpose is to hamstring the Eisenhower Administration. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower had been, in effect, selected to 
head an organization to manufacture clocks. He found, upon 
entering his job, that the personnel of the company of which 
he was the executive head had been trained to manufacture 
hats, and were fanatically determined to go on manufactur- 
ing hats in spite of all he could do. He found that he could 
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not discharge hatmakers to hire clockmakers. And there he sat 
at his desk, unable to manufacture anything. 

The tentacles of a debauched Civil Service clutched and 
choked every department of Government, bent upon sabo- 
tage. 


FIRING SLOW, IKE BLAMED 


This picture is neither exaggerated nor painted in over- 
alarming colors. In one section of a department there are 
25,000 employes. Since the departure of Mr. Truman it has 
been found possible to discharge 3 of these Truman and 
Roosevelt employes and replace them with others loyal to the 
new executive head—3 out of 25,000. 

In another department, the new Secretary with 30,000 or 
40,000 employes has been able to be rid of but 5—the rest 
being cemented in their places by law. 

An Assistant Secretary finds himself so hampered and 
thwarted by antagonistic underlings that he finds it neces- 
sary to carry directives and decisions to his subordinates by 
his own hand or by a messenger of proven loyalty—or they 
never arrive at their destination, or, if they arrive, do so in 
garbled form. 

In one of our 48 States—and its plight is the plight of 
the other 47—there are 14,000 federal employes, occupying 
positions from high to low. This State went Republican in 
1952 by more than 50,000 votes. In more than a year 
only five of these Democratic employes have been replaced 
by Republicans. The 14,000 are loyal to those who appointed 
them and inimical to the Republicans. Is it any wonder that 
the party in that State is in a condition bordering on revolt? 
It does not blame Civil Service, it blames Eisenhower. 

In our Foreign Service the conditions are as bad or worse. 
In perilous days such as these it is crucially important to pos- 
sess a force upon which unqualified reliance can be placed 
by the President and the Secretary of State. It may spell the 
difference between diplomatic success in negotiations or 
failure. Worse, it may spell the difference between peace 
and war. 

Recently a nationally known, responsible, and respected 
reporter traveled throughout Europe and the Near East. His 
special purpose was to visit embassies and ministries and to 
study their structures and their staffs. He spent months upon 
this task in exhaustive investigation, His report was that un- 
der the rank of Ambassador or Minister, in all the countries 
he visited, he had found but one of our lesser diplomats, sec- 
retaries, and the like who was loyal to the present President 
and his Secretary of State, or to their policies. More than 
once, he was told, with no pretense of secrecy, but blatantly, 
“We're dragging our feet and riding out the next four years.” 

The Truman-Acheson foreign policy is their golden calf, 
and their intention is to frustrate any effort by our Depart- 
ment of State to alter their policy. 

Civil Service is the “Old Man of the Sea,” riding the shoul- 
ders and shutting off the breath of this Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. Because of it we have a Republican Administration 
that is little more than a bride in name only. 

This is a state of affairs demanding the attention of every 
American citizen. No more important issue will be presented 
to him in this generation. 

So what can be done about it? Specifically, what can the 
Eisenhower Administration do about it to save its own neck? 

The answer is that nothing can be done about it unless 
public indignation is aroused to a point where it will bring 
pressure upon Congress to amend our Civil Service laws. 

In the early days of his tenure of the White House, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stated his awareness of this state of affairs, 
but as Chief Executive he was powerless to take curative 
action. The laws were on the books and only the legislative 
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branch could alter or amend them. The President counted 
votes before he made recommendations and found that he 
could not muster enough Representatives and Senators to 
bring about beneficial legislation. He could not muster 
enough votes even of his own party. 


CONGRESS “AFRAID” TO ACT 


The reason for this is that Congress is afraid. It stands in 
awe of the power of Civil Service. It is afraid that if it intro- 
duced or voted for a law abating this evil it would pull down 
upon itself the resentment of the octopus of Civil Service. 
Every single Congressman shakes in his boots when he thinks 
of Civil Service. Evil though he knows its present power is 
he hasn’t the courage to risk defeat at the polls by entering 
the lists against the dragon. 

Recently, in San Francisco, the Republican Conterence 
of the Eleven Western States met for business. It was defi- 
nitely alive to the evil of Civil Service as it exists. A commit- 
tee of its most responsible members was appointed to draft 
resolutions, It drafted but one, and that a strong, intelligent, 
definite petition to the President to take immediate action 
upon this issue. The resolution would have passed the body, 
but the committee was asked to withdraw it. The reason 
given for this gagging of responsible representatives of a 
large section of the Republican Party was that to pass and 
publicize such a resolution would defeat the Republican 
congressional candidate in California, and would defeat three 
Republican congressional candidates in the neighborhood 
of the national capital. 

There might be a way effectively to reform our Foreign 
Service. If it is impossible to remove, it is quite possible to 
transfer. If you cannot discharge a man in London or Rome 
or Paris you can transfer him to Timbuktu or Greenland or 
the Antipodes. It is quite within the bounds of possibility 
that our representatives in the desirable capitals of the world 
would prefer to resign rather than to give up the fleshpots 
and settle themselves for four years in Afghanistan or Ice- 
land. It might well be worth a trial. 

When any body of our citizenry becomes so strong that it 
can scare the pants off of Congress, then it should be cut 
down to size. It would seem to indicate that we no longer 
have government of, by, and for the people, but that we 
have duress of, by, and for Civil Service. 

No more crucial domestic issue was ever presented to 
the American people, and only the people can abolish the 
menace. Only by impressive public pressure, only by con- 
vincing our cowed Congress that the people demand a change 
in Civil Service laws can there be any hope. There is no other 
way but in an upsurge of public indignation which dins 
the ears of a supine Congress. 

The ability of the Republican Party to accomplish that for 
which it was elected is being strangled by a foot-dragging 
Civil Service. Our form of government is being threatened 
by an entrenched Civil Service. Its power must be abated or 
our future is dark, indeed. 

There are other incidental but troublesome factors in the 
situation to plague the Republicans. Following the Conven- 
tion in which General Eisenhower defeated Senator Taft for 
the nomination there was deep and stubborn resentment on 
the part of millions of Taft supporters. This resentment was 
silenced and nullified by the splendidly unselfish conduct of 
Senator Taft, and by the conciliatory attitude of the Presi- 
dent. But Senator Taft alone could hold his followers in line 
and induce them to give unstinted support to the President. 
Since his tragic death the Taft following has become restive, 
and old enmities have revived. 

General Eisenhower has done his best to alleviate this sit- 
uation, There have been no reprisals against Taft supporters; 
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only friendship has been shown toward them and a sincere 
desire to remove all scars. If Senator Taft had lived, the scar 
tissue would have disappeared. Without his wise hand and 
patriotic influence it reappears as a cloud on the horizon. 

Even more important, no leadership has appeared in the 
Senate to fill Senator Taft’s shoes, or to assure the President 
of such necessary co-operation in that body as will be essen- 
tial to a successful Administration. 

One point which must not be omitted and which comes 
under the head of competent public relations is the fact that 
rumors as to the President’s health, and as to his intention not 
to seek a second term in the White House, have been per- 
mitted to go unchallenged. The rumors as to the President’s 
impaired health have been officially denied. Less simple to 
quash are the stories emanating from Washington that Mr. 
Eisenhower does not like his job and wishes to be rid of it. 
Men on the street are saying that Eisenhower is appalled by 
his task, that he finds the Presidency uncongenial, that the 
enormity of his problems daunt him, and that he feels himself 
helpless in face of influences that hamper and thwart him. 

In the present plight of the Republican Party it must not 
be allowed to fear that its leader is eager to desert it. Even 
an uncontradicted rumor that he is fed up can do incalcu- 
lable harm. It must be met. Nothing could be so fatal to 
Republican hopes of success in 1954 as a belief that Mr. 
Eisenhower did not choose to succeed himself. The result 
would be party chaos. 


CONDITION: ‘NOT HOPELESS” 


To evaluate the standing of the Republican Party in public 
estimation or to present all the reasons for its precarious posi- 
tion is impossible in one short article. It has been possible 
to emphasize certain factors which have militated against 
success in the next election. Anyone making an appraisal 
must state that failures have been largely due to political in- 
eptness and lack of teamwork. It must be stated that, to the 
public, there seems to be a stalemate in Washington, and 
that the Eisenhower Administration is static and not dynam- 
ic, that it has been negative instead of positive, that in- 
stead of asserting dramatic leadership it has isolated itself 
from the fight. 

The point that the President has bent backward to main- 
tain the independence of our three departments of Govern- 
ment—the executive, judicial, and legislative—should militate 
in his favor. But instead of arousing enthusiasm it has been 
construed as a negative attitude, even a shirking of the duties 
of leadership. In this era of the world’s history it seems 
necessary that there shall be a dynamic leader, a dramatic 
leader, a leader who asserts himself and demands results. 

The President has provided no drama. The country seems 
to be coming to the conclusion that, even if he holds a big 
bull whip in his hands, he doesn’t know how to crack it. 

The condition of the Republican Party today is critical 
but not hopeless. The patient needs a doctor. President Ei- 
senhower can and must be that surgeon. Nothing is wrong 
with the patient that an operation will not cure. It would 
seem to behoove our Chief Executive to sharpen his scalpel 
and cut deep. At the moment the disease is mainly political. 
This may distress the nonpolitical-minded, but it is truth. 
There are signs of revolt, increasing daily. You cannot win 
with a disgruntled party organization. If the President wants 
a Republican Congress elected in 1954, the indispensable 
thing is to un-disgruntle the party organization. If he fails 
to do so he will be out on a limb, with an antagonistic 
Congress sitting in the Capitol. 


(Reprinted from the American Magazine. Copyright, the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 1954.) 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 
Report 


HERE TO STAY 


Billions are being spent for 
roads, but traffic never seems to 
unsnarl. Highway builders can’t 
catch up with car makers. 

Road building, in the year 
ahead, is to get a shot in the arm, 
if Eisenhower has his way. Four 
billions may be spent. 

Even that amount will fall far 
short of needs. There will be just 
as many traffic tie-ups as ever 
on Sunday afternoons. 


In spite of bigger road-building pro- 
grams, driving is not to get any easier 
for American motorists in the fore- 
seeable future. 

This country is spending four times as 
much money this year as it spent in 1946 
on its roads and streets. Yet the flow of 
new cars and trucks keeps rising faster 
than roads are enlarged or repaired. 

Highway construction is to be ex- 
panded again in the coming year. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is proposing that Con- 
gress increase the Federal Government's 
subsidy to the States for road building 
from 575 millions to 800 millions a year. 
With this, a record outlay of 4 billions 
for roads and streets is in prospect for 
1955. 

Road experts look on this as encourag- 
ing, but still only a drop in the bucket, 
compared to needs. It will not solve the 
highway problem or break up the nation- 
wide traffic jam. 

The picture of the U.S. road situa- 
tion, which has moved steadily toward 
the “crisis”. stage for many years, is 
this: 

Spending for roads is up, but it is 
still a third below what the experts say 
is needed. From a rate of 800 million 
dollars in 1946, the annual highway 
outlay grew to 2.3 billion dollars by 
1950, will reach an estimated 3.4 billion 
this year. 

If the States go along with the Presi- 
dent’s proposed increases, the USS. 
Bureau of Public Roads estimates that 
next year will see a 600-million-dollar 
jump in road spending—up to the level 
of 4 billion dollars a year. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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TRAFFIC JAMS ARE 





U.S. roads, in 1946, carried 


THE REASON FOR TRAFFIC JAMS 


34.4 million vehicles 


Today they carry more than 


55 million vehicles 





Needed to bring roads up to 
present traffic load, at least 


Needed to catch up and keep up 


with new demands in 10 years ahead 


Now being spent on road building 


Proposed spending ... . 
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$42 sition 


BILLION 
$6 A YEAR 


$3.4 1 year 


; BILLION 
$4 A YEAR 


Streets and highways will remain inadequate 
for the rising traffic load in years ahead. 
Traffic jams will continue. 
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“Tt” is a valve that was supposed to cut costs. That it did, but 
first cost only. Beyond, it gave no assurance of quality or depend- 
ability. Result: The price tag saving was wiped out many times 
over by repeated maintenance at today’s high labor rates. 


That’s an important matter with thrifty buyers of piping equip- 
ment. They want greater assurance of quality—not fictitious sav- 
ings. They know it’s the only way for a plant to stay within 
maintenance and operating budgets. 


That’s why thrifty buyers are insisting on the traditionally better 
quality of Crane valves and fittings—quality that means longer 
life and greater freedom from repairs. What’s more, Crane puts 
such quality into piping equipment for every industry’s needs. 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


CRANE 
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They're making it in 


MISSISSIPPI... 





Sterling Drug Company Ce 


Phillips Division, Gulfport, Mississippi 


The Sterling Drug Company, 


nationally known manufacturer of . 


Phillips Milk of Magnesia, opened 
a branch plant in Gulfport in 1949 
to take advantage of the South‘s 
growing new markets. 


Since that time another progres- 
sive new industry, the Gulfport 
Glass Corporation, has begun op- 
erations in an adoining plant to 
provide Sterling with containers 
needed for its products. 


Both plants, which have grown 
and prospered under Mississippi’s 
progressive form of government}, 
are just two examples of the many 
well known industries which have 
taken advantage of the many in- 
ducements which this state has to 
offer. 


Mississippi has much to offer 
existing and incoming industry — 
an adequate reservoir of friendly, 
cooperative labor, expanding new 
markets, abundant fuel and elec- 
tric power, immense stores of raw 
materials and all the other natural 


benefits to be found in the grow- 
ing New South. 


But especially advantageous to 
industry seeking new horizons is 
the state’s original and unique 
BAWI program which guarantees 
state and local cooperation and 
provides financial benefits under 
Mississippi law. 

Under this plan political sub- 
divisions are authorized to vote 
bonds to finance the purchase of 
land and the construction of build- 
ings for lease to new or expanding 
industries. To date, more than 100 
communities have voted such 
bonds for new plants and expan- 
sions for industry in the state. The 
attitude of Mississippians toward 
industry has been repeatedly ex- 
pressed at the polls in such elec- 
tions, the ratio in favor of BAWI 
bonds being 21 to 1. 


We invite your further investi- 
gation of Mississippi and its BAWI 
plan. Your request for detailed in- 
formation will be handled prompt- 
ly and treated with confidence. 


MISSHESSIPP I 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


State Office Building — Jackson, Mississippi 
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. . . Toll roads don’t solve 
problems in cities 


This will be an all-time high. Yet 
highway officials say that the nation 
actually needs to spend at least 6 bil- 
lion dollars a year on roads, for the 


next 10 years—if it is to catch up with | 
existing needs, and then keep up with | 


new demands as they develop in the 
decade ahead. 

To put it another way, the U.S. has 
already spent more than 17 billion 
dollars for new roads since the end of 
World War II. And, according to offi- 
cial surveys, there is still 42 billion 
dollars’ worth of construction réquired 
just to bring the highway system up to 
the level really needed for present-day 
traffic. 

Toll roads are playing an increasing 
role in highway-improvement _ plans. 
They meet special needs in special places. 
Suiperhighways like the Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey turnpikes, and_ the 
Merritt Parkway in Connecticut speed 
drivers through heavily congested areas 
between big cities where public roads 
are crowded and slow. 

In the last 20 years, 17 toll roads 
totaling 747 miles in 10 States have been 
completed. They cost 654 million dol- 
lars. Eight new ones, 1,000 miles long 
in seven States, are under construction, 
costing 1.3 billion dollars. Seventeen 
more, totaling 2,800 miles in 17 States, 
have been authorized, to cost 3.6 bil- 
lion dollars. 

These toll roads are not built with 
tax money. They are financed by big 
bond issues, paid for out of tolls col- 
lected from each user. Toll-road_rev- 
enue reached 200 million dollars in 
1953, is growing fast. 

But toll roads fill only comparatively 
short gaps, between a few big cities. 
They don’t reach the vast rural areas 
or solve the problem inside cities where 
congestion is greatest. They are not the 
final answer, as the experts see it. 

Substandard highways, despite all 
the toll roads and the record spending, 
are still the general rule from one end of 
the U.S. to the other. Of the 3.3 million 
miles of roads and streets throughout 
the nation, one third are unimproved 
dirt roads, Although 2 million miles are 
surfaced, only 400,000 miles are paved 
with the high-type hard surface that 
modern traffic requires. 

The last complete study showed 
many serious deficiencies on the 37, 
000-mile interstate highway system, the 
nation’s strategic network. The average 
mile of rural highway, for example, was 
found to consist of a surface that was 
last improved in 1937, and a roadway 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Among the hundreds of major com- 


panies operating successfully in 


Mississippi are these outstanding 
names in American industry... 


Blue Bell, Incorporated 
(work clothes) 
Tupelo and six other plants 


Binswanger Mirror Corporation 
(glass mirrors), Grenada 


Reliance Manufacturing Company 
(clothing) 
Columbia, Hattiesburg, Laurel 


McComb Manufacturing Co. 
(ladies lingerie), McComb 


Corinth Machinery Company 
(sawmill machinery), Corinth 


Erwin Mills, Incorporated 
(textiles), Stoneville 


American Hardware Company 
Clarksdale 


Johnston Lawn Mower Company 
(lawnmowers), Brookhaven 


Alexander Smith Carpet Co. 
(floor coverings), Greenville 
Day-Brite Lighting Company, Inc. 
(lighting fixtures), Tupelo 
Stratford Furniture Company 


(upholstered furniture) 
New Albany 


Marquette Cement Company 
(cement), Brandon 


Babcock and Wilcox Company 
(boilers), West Point 

Mississippi Chemical Corporation 
(anhydrous ammonia) 

Yazoo City 


Flintkote 
(wallboard), Meridian 


MISSISSIPPI 





ay . 
the BAWI State 
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. . . Of 10,000 bridges, only 
2,000 are wide enough 


that had its last improvement of align- 
ment and grade in 1932. 

Of 27,000 miles of pavement on the 
rural sections of the system, more than 
3,700 miles, or 14 per cent, turned out 
to be more than 20 years old. Only 
5,200 miles of the entire system were 
as much as 24 feet wide. About 21,000 
different sections, of varying length, 
were found to have unsafe visibility 
conditions because of hills, curves or 
roadside obstructions. More than 7,300 
miles, or one fourth, were unsafe for 
passing. 

Out of 10,000 bridges, only about 
2,000 were found to be wide enough 
for modern trucks and cars to use with 
safety. Many bridges were too weak, by 
modern standards, for the traffic loads 
passing over them. 

Over the entire federal-aid system of 
672,000 miles, State highway officials 
report that two thirds of the roads are 
“below tolerable standards.” This means 
that 424,000 miles of busy highways 
are out of date; 84,000 bridges are un- 
fit for high-speed traffic. Just to bring 
this federal-aid system alone up to cur- 
rent needs, officials estimate that 35 bil- 
lion dollars would be needed. 

Bad as the road situation is now, 
indications are that it may get worse 
before it gets better. The nation fell 
far behind in its road program during 
World War II, when it was building 
planes and tanks instead of highways. 
Building since then, though big, has 
been piecemeal, emergency patching of 
the worst weaknesses. 

What’s needed, highway experts say, 
is an over-all, integrated program on a 
scale big enough to overcome today’s 
shortcomings, while at the same time 
meeting tomorrow’s new needs. 

Rising traffic caused the problem 
of today and threatens to bring more 
problems in the future. In 1946 there 
were only 34.4 million motor vehicles 
ranging the roads. Today there are more 
than 55 million—a gain of 60 per cent. 
The number is growing nearly 2 million 
every year. By 1975, it is estimated 
there will be 80 million vehicles on the 
roads. 

The nation’s vast fleet of cars, trucks 
and busses traveled a total of 500 bil- 
lion miles last year, nearly twice the 
mileage of 1941. This mileage is growing 
at the rate of 5 per cent a year, may 
reach 750 billion by 1964. 

And today’s cars are bigger and 
faster. Trucks are larger, carry heavier 
loads. Roads built to carry 1940 traffic 
are crumbling under today’s heavier 

(Continued on page 78) 
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SAVES TIME! Goes coast to 
coast overnight. The fast, 
economical way, nation- 
wide — worldwide. 

SAFE, TOO! No better way 
to send valuables. You can 
Insure or Register them. 
AND CONVENIENT! Air 
Parcel Post assures delivery 
to the addressee’s door. If 
you wish, send it Special 
Delivery or C.O.D. 
PREFERRED HANDLING! Air 
Parcel Post flys in the same 
pouches with Air Mail — 
gets same careful attention. 
AND LOW COST! In many 
instances, Air Parcel Post 
is the cheapest fast way to 
send packages up to 70 
pounds. A 1 pound package 
goes across the nation for 
only 80 cents! For more 
information call your Post 


Office. 
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His eyes reveal 


safety or danger 


in your power plant 





Hartford Steam Boiler inspectors con- 
stantly are at work searching out hidden 
danger signs in boilers, pressure vessels, 
turbines, engines and electrical equip- | 
ment. Year after year they uncover | 
thousands of conditions which could, if | 
undetected, cause disastrous production- 
crippling accidents in plants of their 
Company’s policyholders. 

More than 600 of these men spend | 
their full time in the field. They are | 
backed by a complete engineering staff | 
and by the knowledge and experience | 
the Company has gained from 88 years 
of specialization in this one line. They 
are often able to recommend mainte- 
nance measures that add years of useful 
life to power plant equipment. 

Your agent or broker knows the 
story well. 
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. . . Big question: How to find money for more road building 


burden. Roads adequate then are death 
traps now. 

Rising cost of road building compli- 
cates the highway problem. Costs have 
gone up a third since 1946. And the same 
road that cost $100,000 before World War 
II costs $222,000 today. Four-lane di- 
vided superhighways of the type now re- 
quired between many big cities sometimes 
cost as much as 2 million dollars a mile. 

Thus, although more money is being 
spent, it doesn’t go as far as it once did. 
Much of the money, also, has to go for 
replacement of old roads that are wear- 
ing out. Result is that the U.S. actual- 
ly has built fewer miles of new road in 
the last decade than during the 1930s. 





TRAFFIC 


It has been suggested that road build. 
ing could be the basis for a huge public. 
works program in a business recession, 
President Eisenhower’s recent economic 
report mentions roads as the field where 
the biggest public works are needed. A 
congressional committee has calculated | 
that a 42-billion-dollar road program, ‘ 
such as road officials seek, would pro- ’ 
vide 20 billion man-hours of work—jobs 
for 2 million men for five years. 

The Federal Government has_ been 
putting up an increasing share of the 
nation’s road outlay. U.S. expenditures 
went up steadily from 170 million dol- 
lars in 1946 to 610 million this year. 
Now President Eisenhower is supporting 




















—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


...it grows by 2 million vehicles a year 


City bottlenecks offer a special prob- 
lem. Experts studying the cities’ prob- 
lems often find ordinary improvements 
fail, say entire street systems must be 
reorganized. Cities have to do _ this 
largely on their own. 

The big question, for roads, boils 
down to this: How to finance the needed 
nation-wide job. Total tax revenue for 
highway and street purposes in 1953 was 
only 5 billion dollars from all sources, 
federal, State and local. About 1.7 billion 
of that sum goes for maintenance to keep 
roads patched and usable. That leaves 
only 3.3 billion dollars a year in sight for 
new construction, where 6 billion, by the 
experts’ estimate, is needed. To meet the 
6-billion-dollar goal, heavy borrowing 
and higher taxes would be required. 





another boost. He has endorsed a bill 
by Representative J. Harry McGregor 
(Rep.), of Ohio, that would increase 
federal aid to States by 225 million 
dollars. States would be required to 
match this federal increase to get the 
money. 

Highway officials, cautiously apprais- 
ing the effect of this increase, say: “It 
will help. At least it will enable us to 
hold our own with the traffic growth. 
Probably we'll make some net progress 
toward catching up.” 

But they agree that this proposed in- 
crease in federal funds will not solve the 
highway problem. The harassed Ameri- 
can driver is going to have to keep on 
fighting his way through traffic jams for 
years to come. : 


a 
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Reichhold Chemicals from its birth. Has been 
largely responsible for the leaping growth 

of this company to its present position as the 
world’s largest manufacturer of synthetic resins 
and a major producer of industrial chemicals. 


Typical of the diet on which Reichhold is 
currently thriving are POLYLITE Polyester Resins, 

































































dramatic new products that open a thousand 
doors to the world of reinforced plastic products. 
Typical, too, are Reichhold’s 31 plants 
' throughout the world. Each a separate, living 
« idea, each a nutrient for growth that can 
' never stop. 
Thanks to a healthy appetite. 
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Customers’ problems get prompt, personal attention at Inland because 










everyone who can spark action is available on a moment's notice. That's 
one advantage you get when your steel supplier is large enough to make 
the variety of steels you need, yet small enough to maintain a personal 


interest in your problems. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 S. Dearborn St. * Chicago 3, Ill. 


SALES OFFICES: Chicago 

Milwaukee ¢ St. Paul * Davenport 

St. Louis * Kansas City * Indianapolis 
Detroit * New York 








PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Sheets © Strip * Plates * Structural Shapes * Bars ’* Tin Mill Products © Rails and. Track Accessories * Coal Chemicals 




























































2" News YOU Can Use 
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A D_\ IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 


Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Top tax collector T. Coleman Andrews says that mistakes in claiming exemp- 
tions for dependents rank at the top among common errors on income tax returns. 
To help you avoid trouble, we get these tips from the Internal Revenue Service: 


WHO IS A DEPENDENT. The law gives you a tax exemption of $600 of your 
income for each person dependent on you. But for that person to qualify as your 
dependent, certain tests must be met. 

The person must be a U.S. citizen or live in the U.S., Canada or Mexico. 

You must have furnished more than half the cost of that person's support. 

Income received by the dependent during the year must be less than $600. 

You and the dependent must be closely related. The tax collector holds, 
for example, that you may claim an exemption for your aunt, uncle, nephew or 
niece, but not for their husbands and wives, or for your cousins, even though 
you support them. If you file a joint return with your wife, you may claim per-= 
sons closely related to her whom you support. But you cannot continue to claim 





exemptions for, say, her nephew or niece if your wife dies, or you are divorced. 


FIGURING SUPPORT. Money, not time, is the key to determining whether 
you furnished more than half a dependent's support. Thus the courts have 
ruled that a father may not claim an exemption for a son when, in the 
seven months of a year in which the boy was drafted, he spent less on the 
boy than the Army did in the remaining five. By the same rule, a father is 
entitled to an exemption for a child who lived only briefly after birth. 





INCOME LIMITATION. Social Security payments, Veterans' Administration 
pensions or proceeds from an insurance policy do not count in determining 
whether the person you claim as a dependent received $600 or more in income. 

But it may count if figuring whether you furnished half support. Thus, if your 
mother-in-law lives with you and gets, say, a Social Security benefit of $6l a 
month, she isn't barred as a dependent on the $600-a-year test. However, should 
she contribute the money toward household expenses, what you spend on her must 
top that amount in order for the support test to be met. 





SOCIAL SECURITY. For people who are self-employed, March 15 is the dead-= 
line for paying Social Security taxes on 1953 earnings. That's if you netted 
at least $400 and aren't a doctor, lawyer, architect or other professional 
specifically excluded from coverage. Point is, if you are covered and haven't 

(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) 


been paying Social Security taxes, you're not only violating the law, but are 
missing a chance to earn a Government old-age pension. Many people in their 
late 50s and early 60s, running small businesses or performing substantial 
services for others in some kind of trade, may unknowingly be passing up 
benefits that could be had for little cost. 


GETTING CREDIT. If you find you should have been paying Social 
Security taxes but haven't, you can still get credit for past earnings ) 





toward a Government old-age pension. All that's required is that you pay 
up back taxes, with 6 per cent interest for each year overdue. Where the 
cause of your failure to pay is a reasonable one, ycu probably will not be 
assessed an additional delinquency penalty. 

Make your back payments by filing amended Form 1040 income tax returns 
--a separate one for each back year. The Social Security tax information 
goes on Schedule C-a of the form. 


ALIMONY. This from a U.S. Court of Claims decision: 

Alimony payments provided by a separation agreement that was worked out in 
a judge's chambers in connection with dismissal of a suit for Separation are 
not deductible for income tax purposes. 

The rule is that alimony, to be deductible, must be periodic payments made 
under terms of a court decree. Said the Court of Claims: A private agreement, 
even though arranged by a judge, fails to meet the requirement. 


JOB PROSPECTS. Things look rosy for graduating seniors in at least two 
fields. The American Chemical Society's man-power committee reports that the 
number of employers seeking chemists and chemical engineers is larger than the 
supply of graduates that will be turned out. And the retiring president of 
the American ASsSociation of School Administrators Says that one out of every 
eight high-school graduates between now and 1960 needs to go into the teaching 
profession for current teacher shortages to be solved. 





STOLEN CARS. If you leave your key in the ignition, and someone 
steals your automobile, you may be liable for damages resulting from an 
accident the thief becomes involved in. That's a decision by the Illinois 
Supreme Court. It holds that a car owner who thus leaves his automobile 
unattended can be ruled negligent, and so open to suit. Similar viewpoints 
have been taken by courts in other States. 








SWIMMING POOLS. Even though your doctor recommends installing a swimming 
pool or an elevator for health reasons you cannot claim the cost involved as a 





medical expense on your income tax return. Such expenditures, declares the ( 
Internal Revenue Service in a new ruling, are property improvements and must be 
treated as such, taxwisSe. 


CANADIAN-BORDER CROSSING. Your return to the U.S. from a trip to Canada 
gets easier under a new Immigration Service policy. The requirement that every 
motorist open up his automobile's trunk--a crossing bottleneck at some border 
points in the past--is no longer in effect. Cars, though, will be checked at { 
random to insure compliance with customs and immigration laws. 
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VERY day factories discover new 
manufacturing miracles by adopt- 
ing oxy-acetylene cutting and electric 
arc welding as a production team. Huge 
machine components and surprisingly 
small parts alike are being accurately 
cut from stock plates by modern flame- 
cutting machines... with these shapes 
then being combined or assembled in 
combination with stampings, castings, 
forgings or rolled sections by modern 
arc welding techniques. Stronger, 
lighter, better-looking products result— 
with important savings in materials, 
manufacturing time and manpower. 
It is easy to understand the widespread 
preference for NCG products and serv- 


ices wherever these modern production 
methods are now so successfully em- 
ployed. NCG recommendations are 
backed by more than 30 years’ practical 
experience that spans every important 
development in both oxyacetylene and 
electric welding. 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


If your manufacturing uses oxygen 
and acetylene for cutting, welding, braz- 
ing or heat-treating ... hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, carbon dioxide or dry ice for proc- 
essing, look to NCG for expert counsel 
and dependable supply. 

Rely on NCG. NCG’s 73 manufac- 
turing plants.and the hundreds of NCG 
Authorized Dealers provide a vast net- 
work of service and supply to meet your 
needs fully and promptly ... wherever 
you are located. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices 
840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Copyright 1954, Nationa! Cylinder Gas Company 





® Putting ideas to work through chemical engineering 





t’s the first thirty seconds that count 
when fire breaks out around a house, ) 
farm, garage, auto or other. property. 

For small hazardous blazes, especially 

on highly flammable liquids and elec- 
trical fires, specially compounded fire extinguisher 
fluid with a carbon tetrachloride base used in handy 
extinguishers is most effective as a first line of fire 
protection. As a leading producer of fire fighting fluid 

for manufacturers of extinguishers, FMC’s Westvaco 
Chlor-Alkali Division has made valuable contributions 
through a continuing research program on chlorinated 
solvents. Other Westvaco chemicals supply a wide 
variety of basic needs in virtually every field of indus- 
try...an example of how FMC puts ideas to work 
through chemical engineering. 
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One of Westvaco’s key production centers, this giant plant in 
West Virginia is a major producer of fire extinguisher fluid, 
and many other important chemicals. 


~werg FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


AND CHEMICAL 


2 Alettcdetbladbade CORPORATION 
Trade Mark EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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DIVISIONS : Bolens Products » Canning Machinery « Florida « John Bean « Mechanical Foundries » Niagara Chemical « Ohio-Apex + Packing Equipment « Peerless Pump 
Westvaco Chlor-Alkali « Westvaco Mineral Products (formerly Westvaco Chemical) + Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. « « SUBSIDIARIES: Mowamatic Corp. + Propulsion 
Engine Corp. + Simplex Packaging Machinery + Sonith Industries + Stokes & Smith Co. « Oakes Mfg. Co. * Kingsbury & Davis Mach. Co. + Milwaukee Equip. Mfg. Co. 


BOLENS GARDEN TRACTORS PEERLESS PUMPS JOHN BEAN SPRAYERS S&S PACKAGING MACHINERY FMC CANNING MACHINERY FMC FIRE FIGHTERS 
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THE STORY OF BERLIN: 
“MOLOTOV SHOWED HIS HAND” 





Did Russia or the West win at Berlin? Did 
the U.S. take a first step toward recognizing 
Red China? 

These questions have been raised since the 
Foreign Ministers of the U.S., Britain, France 
and Russia ended their Berlin meeting. 

Here is the answer to those questions, as 





given by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
on his return from Europe. 

His first public report reveals some of the 
inner drama of the conference, shows where 
the West stood up to Russia, how Red China 
fared, how Russia’s Molotov, at one crucial 
point, backed down. 








Following is the text of the radio speech by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, Feb. 24, 1954, reporting on the 
meeting of Foreign Ministers at Berlin: 


Last Friday evening I returned to Washington after four 
weeks of daily discussion at Berlin with the Foreign Ministers 
of France, Great Britain and the Soviet Union—Mr. Bidault, 
Mr. Eden, Mr. Molotov. Also, on the way back, I met with 
Chancellor Adenauer of Germany. 

I find on my return that there is some confusion as to what 
really happened. That is not surprising. It is difficult to grasp 
quickly the results of four weeks of debate on many different 
matters. Indeed, the full results cannot be clearly seen for 
many months. I can, however, say that this meeting had two 
results which will profoundly influence the future. 

First, as far as Europe was concerned, we brought Mr. 
Molotov to show Russia’s hand. It was seen as a hand that 
held fast to everything it had, including East Germany and 
East Austria, and also it sought to grab some more. 

Secondly, as far as Korea and Indochina were concerned, 
we brought Mr. Molotov to accept a resolution which spelled 
out the United States position that Red China might in these 
two instances be dealt with, but not as a government recog- 
nized by us. 

You may ask whether it was worth while to go to Berlin 
and to make the great effort that the Conference involved 
merely to obtain these results. 

My answer is “yes,” and I have no doubt about that. Berlin 
cleared the way for other things to happen. The unification 
and the strengthening of West Europe may now go on. In 
Asia there could be a unification of Korea and an end to 
aggression in Indochina—if Red China wants it. 

I do not predict that these things will happen. What I do 
say is that they could not have happened had it not been for 
Berlin. 

Five years had elapsed since the Western ministers had met 
with the Soviet Foreign Minister. During those five years much 
had occurred: 

A war had started and been stopped in Korea. 

A war had reached ominous proportions in Indochina. 

Stalin had died and his successors talked more softly. 

Six nations of Europe had created their Coal and Steel 
Community and planned to move on to a European De- 
fense Community. 

Communist China had emerged as an aggressive military 
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organization, allying its vast man power with that of the 

Soviet Union. 

In the Soviet Union itself, industrial and agricultural 
strains were developing. 

In East Germany, the spontaneous outbreak of June 17, 
1953, revealed, in one enlightening flash, how much the 
captives crave freedom. 

What did all of this add up to, in terms of world politics? 
Many speculated and no one knew. The uncertainty was lead- 
ing to hesitation, wishful thinking and some paralysis of action. 

There was only one way to find out—that was to meet with 
the Russians and deal with them in terms of some practical 
tests. 


SOVIET OBSTACLES AT BERLIN 


We went to Berlin in the hope that Soviet policies would 
now permit the unification of Germany in freedom, or at least 
the liberation of Austria. Those two matters would, in relation 
to Europe, test the Soviet temper. We hoped to achieve those 
two results and we were determined to let no minor obstacles 
deter us. 

The obstacles we incurred were, however, not minor, but 
fundamental. 

The Soviet position was not at first openly revealed. It was 
masked behind ambiguous words and phrases. But as the 
Conference unfolded and as Mr. Molotov was compelled to 
respond to our probing of his words, the Soviet purpose be- 
came apparent. 

The seating and speaking order at the conference table were 
such that it always fell to me to speak first after Mr. Molotov. 
Then after me came Mr. Bidault of France, and then Mr. Eden 
of Britain. They carried with conspicuous ability their share 
of the task. Between the three of us, we exposed what lay be- 
hind Mr. Molotov’s clever words. For the first time in five years 
the people of West Europe, America, and indeed all who 
could and would observe, sized up today’s Soviet policy out of 
Mr. Molotov’s own mouth, instead of by guess or by theory. 

It amounted to this: 

To hold on to East Germany; 

To permit its unification with West Germany only under 
conditions such that the Communists would control the 
election machinery through all Germany; 

To maintain Soviet troops indefinitely in Austria; 

To offer Western Europe, as the price of Soviet “good 
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will,” a Soviet-controlled Europe which would exclude the 

United States, except in the nominal role of an “observer” 

along with Communist China. 

This last Soviet project for what Mr. Molotov called “Euro- 
pean security” was so preposterous that when he read it 
laughter rippled around the Western sides of the table, to the 
dismay of the Communist delegation. 

Laughter is a denial of fear and the destroyer of mystery— 
two weapons upon which the Soviet Union has relied far too 
long. Both of these weapons were swept aside in one moment 
of Western laughter. 

But Mr. Molotov did more than just to furnish us with an 
occasion for ridicule. In that same breath, he told Germany 
that the price of unification was total Sovietization. He told 
Austria she was to be occupied until Germany paid the Soviet 
price. He told France that the Western frontier of Commu- 
nism was to be the Rhine and not the Elbe. He told all West- 
ern Europe, including the United Kingdom, that the price of 
momentary respite was for the Americans to go home. 

His final utterances were harsh. When he called for the 
abandonment of a European Defense Community, the dis- 
mantling of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the scrap- 
ping of United States bases he spoke with no soft words. Gone 
was the post-Stalin “new look.” Thus he made clear what, to 
some, had been in doubt. 


“NO REAL NEGOTIATION” 


The Soviet position admitted of no real negotiation. There 
is no middle ground between free German elections and the 
kind of elections which were carried out in the Eastern zone 
of Germany, where the people were forced to deposit Com- 
munist Party ballots bearing one set of names alone. 

There is no middle ground between a free and independent 
Austria and an Austria infiltrated with Russian soldiers. 

There is no middle ground between an Atlantic-community 
defense system and “Americans, go home.” 

There is no middle ground between freedom and slavery. 

For the clearest and sharpest and simplest exposition of 
these basic truths, all of us are indebted to Mr. Molotov. 

In my closing statement before the Conference last Thursday 
afternoon, I recalled that we had fought the second World 
War for goals expressed in the Atlantic Charter, to which the 
Soviet Union had subscribed. One of these was “freedom from 
fear.” But, once victory was won, the dominant Soviet motive 
had been “fear of freedom.” 

There is no doubt in my mind that the Soviet leaders 
genuinely fear freedom. They do not feel safe unless freedom 
is extinguished, or is defenseless. That Soviet attitude made 
it impossible to achieve any agreement at Berlin in relation to 
European matters. 

I have referred to the efforts of the Western ministers to 
require Mr. Molotov to expose Soviet policies in their reality. 
That effort gave drama to every meeting of the four. There 
was another aspect which carried, too, its drama. That was 
the eftort of Mr. Molotov to divide the three Western powers. 

Mr. Molotov occasionally complained that he was at a dis- 
advantage because we were three to his one. But from his 
standpoint, that was an advantage. It is much easier to divide 
three than it is to divide one. If Mr. Molotov had achieved that 
division, he would have won the Conference. In that respect, 
he failed totally. The Conference ended with a greater degree 
of unity between the three Western powers than had existed 
when the Conference began. 

That unity did not come about merely because there had 
been prior planning. There had been able planning, and our 
U. S. staff was one of which all Americans can be proud. But 
no planning could anticipate all the moves which could be 
made by so shrewd a diplomat as Mr. Molotov and which 
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called for instantaneous response. The unity that emerged 
was a natural and spontaneous unity which came from the 
fact that the three Foreign Ministers stood for governments 
and nations which were dedicated to the concepts of human 
liberty and national integrity which Mr. Molotov attacked, 


RUSSIA‘S AIM: SLAVERY 


It is a tragedy for the peoples of Germany that Germany 
and Berlin must remain divided; and for the people of Austria 
that they remain occupied and economically exploited. It can 
be said, however, to the eternal honor of these peoples, that 
they would not have had us do other than we did. 

The Austrian bipartisan delegation offered the Soviet Union 
every concession compatible with national honor. Thev firmly 
refused to go beyond that point. 

We were constantly in contact with the Government and 
political leaders of the Federal Republic of Germany and we 
knew that they did not want us to buy German unity at the 
price of making Germany a Soviet satellite. The Germans under 
Soviet rule had no government to represent them, but we saw 
them in East Berlin. They provided a startling and shocking 
contrast with the people of West Berlin. There we saw open 
countenances and everywhere welcoming smiles and gestures. 
In the Soviet sector of Berlin we saw only frozen and haggard 
countenances, as the people stood silently under the vigilant 
eyes of the ever-present and heavily armed police. A few 
waved at me from behind a policeman’s back and many wrote 
me through underground channels. They made clear that they 
passionately wanted unification with West Germany, but they 
did not seek that unification on terms which would not really 
have ended their own enslavement, but would have merely ex- 
tended that enslavement to their brothers of the West. 

The alien peoples under Soviet rule can know that nothing 
that happened in Berlin has made less likely the unification of 
Germany, or the liberation of Austria and indeed the restora- 
tion of freedom to Poland, Czechoslovakia -and the other satel- 
lite countries. At Berlin I did not conceal my views in this 
respect. In my closing remarks to the three other Foreign 
Ministers I said, “We do not believe that the people of Ger- 
many or Austria or for that matter of other neighboring nations 
need to bury their hopes.” 

I am confident that in saying this I expressed the abiding 
sentiments of the American people. 

The governments of France and Britain rejected, without 
hesitation, the Soviet proffer of European “peace” at a price 
which would have meant Western European disunity in the 
face of the huge consolidation of Soviet power. 

Thus it came about that, in relation to Europe, much has 
been revealed. The Soviet has offered its alternatives to West- 
ern planning and they are so repellent that there seems no 
choice but to proceed as planned. Certainly, that is the United 
States’ conviction. 

I had two private talks with Mr. Molotov about advancing 
President Eisenhower's atomic-energy plan. We have agreed 
on the next procedural step which will involve communication 
between Moscow and Washington through the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington. I should note in this connection that the Berlin 
Conference adopted a resolution to exchange views on limita- 
tion of armament as contemplated by a United Nations resolu- 
tion of last November. It was, however, made clear that these 
talks would not replace, or cut across, the independent devel- 
opment of President Eisenhower's atomic-energy plan. 


FIGHT OVER RED CHINA 


We dealt also with the matter of peace in Korea and Indo- 
china. 
We wanted a political conference on Korea because we felt 
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ing Russia ‘‘might want peace in Asia” “We can hope so, and we shall see”’ 

of 

ra- 

tel- | it a duty to ourselves, the Korean people and the United I had told Mr. Molotov, flatly, that I would not agree to 

his Nations to seek to replace a Korea divided by an armistice meet with the Chinese Communists unless it was expressly 

ign | with a Korea united in peace. The Korean armistice recom- agreed and put in writing that no United States recognition 

er- | mended such a conference with the Communists. But for over would be involved. 

ons | six months, the Communists had blocked agreement upon Mr. Molotov resisted that provision to the last. He sought 
either the time or place or composition of that conference. As by every artifice and device, directly and through our Allies, 

ing } far back as last September, in agreement with President Rhee to tempt us to meet with Communist China as one of the five 
of Korea, the United States had proposed that the conference great powers. We refused, and our British and French Allies 

out | be held at Geneva. That proposal had been rejected. We pro- stood with us. When we went into the final session last Thurs- 

ice | posed, also in agreement with President Rhee, that the con- day afternoon, I did not know what Mr. Molotov’s final posi- 

the | ference should be composed of Communist China, Soviet tion would be. So far, he had not accepted my position. We 
Russia, North Korea, and, on the United Nations side, the were to adjourn at 7 o’clock. At 6 o’clock—just 60 minutes 

has Republic of Korea, and the sixteen United Nations members before the final adjournment—Mr. Molotov announced that he 

st-_ | which had fought in Korea. This proposal had been rejected. would accept our nonrecognition proviso. 

no | The Communists insisted that a group of Asian “neutrals” A Soviet concession of that order ought not to be ignored. 

ted should be present and that Soviet Russia would be among My basic position with reference to Communist China was 

; these “neutrals” and so not bound by conference decisions. made clear beyond the possibility of misunderstanding. 

Ing We were able at Berlin to settle all these matters. It was In my opening statement (January 26), I said, “I should 

ed agreed that a conference will be held at Geneva, as we had like to state here, plainly and unequivocally, what the Soviet 

on long ago proposed, and that the composition will be precisely Foreign Minister already knows—the United States will not 

ssy that which the United States, the Republic of Korea and the agree to join in a five-power conference with the Chinese 

in United Nations General Assembly had sought. There will be Communist aggressors for the purpose of dealing generally 

ita- } no Asian “neutrals” there. with the peace of the world. The United States refuses, not 

lu- Some profess to fear that the holding of this conference will because, as suggested, it denies that the regime exists or that 

” imply U. S. recognition of Communist China. That fear is with- it has power. We in the United States well know that it exists 

el out basis. Those throughout the world who suggest that the and has power because its aggressive armies joined with the 
prospective Geneva conference implies recognition are giving North Korean aggressors to kill and wound 150,000 Ameri- 
the Communists a success which they could not win at Berlin. cans. We do not refuse to deal with it where occasion re- 
The resolution adopted at Berlin explicitly provides—I shall quires. It is, however, one thing to recognize evil as a fact. It 
read the text—“It is understood that neither the invitation to, is another thing to take evil to one’s breast and call it good.” 

do- nor the holding of, the above-mentioned conference shall be That explains our nonrecognition of the Communist regime 

deemed to imply diplomatic recognition in any case where it and also our opposition to its admission to the United Nations. 

felt | has not already been accorded.” I adhered to that position without compromise. It is that 
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position which is reflected in the final Berlin Conference reso- 
lution. Under that resolution the Communist regime will not 
come to Geneva to be honored by us, but rather to account 
before the bar of world opinion, 

The Berlin resolution also touches on Indochina. It says that 
“the establishment, by peaceful means, of a united and inde- 
pendent Korea would be an important factor . . . in restoring 
peace in other parts of Asia,” and it concludes that “the prob- 
lem of restoring peace in Indochina will also be discussed at 
the conference.” 

This portion of the resolution was primarily and properly 
the responsibility of France. The United States has a very 
vital interest in developments in this area and we are 
helping the French Union forces to defeat Communist ag- 
gression by helping them out with grants of money and 
equipment. 

But the French and peoples of the Associated States of 
Indochina are doing the actual fighting in a war now in its 
eighth year. They have our confidence and our support. We 
can give counsel and that counsel is welcomed and taken into 





RUSSIA‘S MOLOTOV 
“A hand that... sought to grab some more” 


account. But, just as the United States had a special position 
in relation to the Korean armistice, so France has a special 
position in Indochina. 


U.S. “NOT OUTMANEUVERED” 


I recognize, of course, that the Soviet Union would not 
have accepted, 100 per cent, our terms for the Korean political 
conference unless it expected to benefit thereby. But so do we. 

I can think of some Soviet benefits that we would not like 
and should prevent. But I do not wholly exclude the idea that 
the Soviet Union might in fact want peace in Asia. 

We can hope so, and we shall see. In the meantime, we 
shall keep on our guard. 

There is, however, no reason why we should refuse to 
seek peacefully the results we want merely because of 
fear that we will be outmaneuvered at the conference table. 
No informed observers believe that we were outmaneuvered 
at Berlin. 

We need not, out of fright, lay down the tools of diplomacy 
and the possibilities which they provide. Our cause is not so 
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poor, and our capacity not so low, that our nation must seek 
security by sulking in its tent. 

Berlin gave the free nations up-to-date, firsthand post-Stalin 
knowledge of Soviet intentions. That knowledge was not re- 
assuring. It shows that the free nations must remain steadfast 
in their unity and steadfast in their determination to build 
military strength and human welfare to the point where ag- 
gression is deterred and the ideals of freedom are dynamic in 
the world. 

We must continue to hold fast to the conviction that the 
peoples and nations who are today not the masters of their 
own destinies shall become their own masters. 

If we do all of this, not belligerently, but wisely and soberly; 
if we remain ever watchful for a sign from the Soviet rulers 
that they realize that freedom is not something to be fright- 
ened by, but something to be accepted, then we may indeed, 
as these eventful coming months unfold, advance the hopes for 
peace of the world,’ hopes so eloquently voiced by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last April, and again last December. 

In all of this, we Americans have a special responsibility, 

Over recent years, the fearful problem 
of dealing with Soviet expansion has 
brought many to a truly disturbing emo- 
tional and moral state. In a sense, brains 
have been washed to such an extent that 
many are tempted to trade principles of 
justice for some sense of momentary 
respite. 

Our ultimate reliance is not dollars, is 
not guided missiles, is not weapons of 
mass destruction. The ultimate weapon is 
moral principle. 

George Washington, in his Farewell 
Address called upon our nation to observe 
justice toward all others. “It will,” he said, 
“be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation to give 
to mankind the too novel example of a 
people always guided by an exalted jus- 
tice . The experiment, at least, is 
recommended.” 

That recommendation has, in fact, 
guided us throughout most of our national 
life and we have become the great na- 
tion which Washington foresaw. This is 
not the moment to foresake that guiding 
principle. It is not a moment to flee from 
opportunities because we fear that we 
shall be inadequate. If what we stand for is right, why 
should we fear? 

There are some in Europe who would have us foresake our 
friends in Asia in the hope of gain for Europe. There are some 
in Asia who would have us foresake our friends in Europe 
in hope of gain for Asia. We dare not be critical of them, 
for they are subject to strains which we are spared by our 
fortunate material and geographical position. Indeed, there 
are some Americans who would have us 
friends both in Asia and in Europe for some fancied bene- 
fit to ourselves. 

I do not argue that American foreign policy should be 
conducted for the benefit of others. American foreign policy 
should be designed to promote American welfare. But we can 
know that our own welfare would not really be promoted by 
cynical conduct which defies moral principles. In a world in 
which no nation can live alone, to treat our friends unjustly is 
to destroy ourselves. We must stand as a solid rock of principle 
on which others can depend. That will be the case if we follow 
George Washington’s advice and continue to be a people who 
are guided by “exalted justice.” 
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What you as a businessman &% CAN and ka CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. You 

can sometimes be cited by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for refusal 
to bargain even though the certified 
union in your plant never asks for a bar- 
gaining session. A court of appeals holds 
that a company refused to bargain when 
its manager told a union organizer the 
company would not deal with the union. 


% * * 


MACHINE TOOLS. You can _ look 

for the Defense Department to 
screen more closely requests of the mili- 
tary services to sell idle machine tools. 
In announcing a new and faster system 
of screening, the Department hopes to 
eliminate loopholes that have resulted 
in some tools’ being sold for less than 
their value. 


* 


SECURITIES REGULATIONS. You 

can express your views to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission on 
its proposal to change its standards for 
employe stock-option plans for holding 
companies. SEC invites written com- 
ments on the proposal up to March 29. 
A public hearing on the subject will be 
held by the Commission in Washington 
on April 8. 


% 


CORPORATION TAXES. You can 

follow a simpler procedure in apply- 
ing for an extension of time for filing a 
corporation’s income tax return. In 
changing this rule, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue allows a company to 
use a combined form (Form 7004) in ap- 
plying for an extension and in making a 
statement in place of a tentative return. 


% * 


GROUP BUYING. You can, as a 

distributor of goods, sometimes join 
with other distributors in making pur- 
chases to get favorable prices. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission finds that one 
buying arrangement of this kind was not 
an unfair method of competition in vio- 
lation of the FTC Act. It was shown 
that there was no coercion or threat of 
boycott against manufacturers. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. You 

can, as a defense contractor, count 
on the Defense Department to continue 
to make some progress payments. In an 
effort to clear up confusion in the mat- 
ter, the Defense Secretary says that pol- 
icv is not to stop or unnecessarily cur- 
tail proper use of progress payments. 


x* * 


PRICE SUPPORTS. You can expect 

the Government to continue price 
supports for turpentine and rosin, tor a 
while at least. The Department of Agri- 
culture announces that it will support 
prices of these items at 90 per cent of 
parity so long as the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has funds for the program. 


* * 


PRICE-SUPPORT LOANS. You can 

look for lower interest rates on 
Government price-support loans to pro- 
ducers and others. The Agriculture De- 
partment cuts from 4 to 3% per cent the 
interest rate under the 1954 program. 


* * * 


WITHHOLDING TAXES. You can- 

not, as a Government contractor, be 
required to withhold taxes from money 
that you advance to a subcontractor for 
use in paying the wages of his employes. 
A court of appeals finds that it is up to 
the subcontractor, and not the contractor, 
to withhold the taxes from wages under 
these circumstances. 


EMPLOYER INTERFERENCE. You 

cannot legally enforce a rule against 
distribution of union literature on your 
plant’s parking lot if the union has no 
effective way of handing out its pam- 
phlets away from the premises. NLRB 
holds that such a rule was interference 
with the Taft-Hartley rights of workers. 


TREASURY STATEMENTS. You can- 

not get any more daily financial 
statements from the Treasury. In place 
of this report, the Treasury plans to 
issue a monthly statement of Govern- 
ment receipts and expenditures. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Worip 

EPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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METAL 


-.. special alloys that make | 
good where other metals fail 


— assignments are noth- 
ing new to Ampco Metal. It 
has exceptional resistance to abra- 
sion, erosion, and corrosion... high 
tensile and yield strengths... high 
impact and fatigue values... high 
strength-to-weight ratio... high 
physicals at extreme temperatures 
... excellent bearing qualities. 

Because Ampco Metal gives re- 
markable results in difficult appli- 
cations, it is often called The Metal 
Without an Equal. 

Chances are versatile Ampco 
Metal can help your engineers 
solve the severe wear and corro- 
sion problems you face in both 
your product and plant. You can 
get Ampco in sand and centrifugal 
castings, sheet, plate, bars, extru- 
sions, pipe, fittings, fasteners, weld- 
ing electrodes — practically any 
form you need. Write for details 
and tell us about your problem. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Case of the Promoted Dentist= 


“SNAFU” IN AN ARMY DISCHARGE? 


Behind Senator McCarthy’‘s 
clash with the Army lies quite a 
story. 

The whole affair started over 
the military progress of a drafted 
dentist. Before it was over, it in- 
volved Senators, generals, the 
Secretary of the Army and even 
the President. 


On Oct. 15, 1952, the draft brought 
Dr. Irving Peress, a New York dentist, 
into the Army as a captain. 

A month and a half later, on Novem- 
ber 28, the Army began requiring that 
officers sign loyalty certificates and attest 
that they did not belong to a group of 
“subversive” organizations. This require- 
ment now is made of all officers entering 
the service. 

Like other officers, Dr. Peress was 
supposed to sign the loyalty statement. 
Instead, he simply wrote across the face of 
the document a claim to exemption be- 
cause of “constitutional privileges.” 

Filed and forgotten? The 
certificate went into the files. The 
service needed dentists. Army of- 
ficers either overlooked or ignored 
Dr. Peress’s failure to sign. One 
explanation made is that they fig- 
ured this was just a route the den- 
tist was trying to take out of the 
Army and back to his practice. 

In April, 1953, the commanding 
general at the dentist’s station, 
Camp Kilmer, N.J., recommended 
that Captain Peress be ousted from 
the Army. The Surgeon General 
concurred. 


Nothing happened, however. 
Apparently the recommendation 


bogged down in an Army “snafu.” 

In November, 1953, the name of 
Captain Peress came up for promo- 
tion, along with those of other 
officers. He became a major. There 
was no notice taken of the fact 
that questions were raised about 
him. 

On December 5, Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
sin, opened an investigation of 
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Major Peress’s promotion and called for 
a termination of his services. 

On Jan. 4, 1954, top-level Army offi- 
cers were notified by a member of the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations that something had to be 
done about the matter. A sketch of 
Peress’s activities was put before them. 

On Jan. 18, 1954, by order of the Ad- 
jutant General, there was approval that 
Major Peress should have his discharge 
from the Army at his own discretion, 
within 90 days. He selected March 31. 

On January 26, Senator McCarthy re- 
minded the Army of the continued pres- 
ence of Major Peress in the service. He 
directed the appearance of Major Peress 
before his Subcommittee on January 30 
in closed session, and invited the Army 
to send a representative. 

A lone witness. On January 30, Major 
Peress appeared. But the Army sent no 
other representative. The major invoked 
the Fifth Amendment and said that his 
testimony might tend to incriminate him- 
self. Senator McCarthy was boiling. He 
telephoned the Army and demanded 
prompt action. 
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MAJ. IRVING PERESS 
His record started it 


On February 1, Senator McCarthy 
wrote the Army demanding that Major 
Peress not be given an honorable dis. 
charge. 

On February 2, Major Peress changed 
his original date and asked for an im- 
mediate discharge. Since the orders 
read that he might fix his own date, 
Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker, the com- 
manding general at Camp _ Kilmer, 
granted the request. 

On February 8, Senator McCarthy 
wired Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens 
demanding action in the case. 

On February 16, Secretary Stevens 
wrote Senator McCarthy acknowledging 
that a mistake had been made and that 
the system of Army screening had “bro- 
ken down.” He said that he had ordered 
that henceforth officers who hid be- 
hind the Fifth Amendment would not be 
honorably discharged; that the Peress 
case was being studied but that it did not 
seem practicable to recall his discharge, 

33 refusals. On February 18, Senator 
McCarthy had a big day. Dr. Peress in- 
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voked the Fifth Amendment and refused | § 
to reply to 33 questions. A New York 
policewoman testified that she had 
served as secret agent in Commv- ( 
nist groups and had known Dr. |! 
Peress as a liaison man between a } '2 
Communist cell and the American | ™@ 
Labor Party. ( 
On the same day, the Senator a 
sharply criticized General Zwicker, | ‘i 
also in a closed hearing. ( 
Secretary Stevens said he was}! 
shocked at the treatment of the } fan 
General and that he would do the ( 
talking for the Army. Then he con- } 
ferred with Republican Senators, } us 
including Senator McCarthy, and | too 
reconsidered. Per 
Later, angered at reports that he Co: 
had capitulated to Senator Mc- ( 
Carthy, Mr. Stevens declared there ] 
was an agreement that Army off- | wei 
cers would not be browbeaten or | tell 
humiliated by committees. Senator ( 
McCarthy replied that this was a } tio 
“completely false statement”—re- | tee 
jecting the implication there had } 
ever been browbeating. But later | not 
rumbles from inside the Subcom- ( 
mittee indicated that the fighting] ! 
was not yet over. of 
oe 
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What Hearing Revealed= 


McCARTHY QUESTIONS A GENERAL 


Here is the official transcript of the hearing in which 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, questioned 
Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker about Maj. Irving Peress. The 
hearing took place in New York City, Feb. 18, 1954. Com- 
plete text follows: 


Senator McCarthy: General, would you raise your right 
hand and be sworn? In this matter now in hearing before 
the Committee, do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

General Zwicker: I do. 

Before we start, there is no 
need for a medical officer to 
be in here. [General Zwicker 
was accompanied by Capt. W. 
J. Woodward, Army Medical 
Corps. ] + 

Senator McCarthy: That is 
O.K. 

Mr. Cohn [Roy M. Cohn, 
chief counsel of the Subcom- 
mittee]: A man who is his own 
lawyer has a fool for a client, 
and it is the same thing with 
a man who tries to be his own 
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SENATOR McCARTHY doctor. 

York General, could we have your 
had full name? 

mu General Zwicker: Ralph W. Zwicker. 

Dr. Mr. Cohn: General, to see if we can save a little time here, 
a | isn't the situation this— by the way, you have been com- 
ican | Manding officer at Kilmer since when? 

General Zwicker: Since the middle of July last year. 
ator Mr. Cohn: Has the Peress case come to your attention 
ker, | Since that time? I am not asking questions about it. 

General Zwicker: Yes. 
was Mr. Cohn: It has come to your attention and you have a 
the | familiarity with that case? 
the General Zwicker: Yes. 
0n- Mr. Cohn: Now, General, would you like to be able to tell 
‘ors, | US exactly what happened in that case, and what steps you 
and } took and others took down at Kilmer to take action against 

Peress a long time before action was finally forced by the 
t he | Committee? 
Mc- General Zwicker: That is a toughie. 
here Mr. Cohn: All I am asking you now is if you could, if you 
offi \ were at liberty to do so, would you like to be in a position to 
1 or ¥ tell us that story? 
ator General Zwicker: Well, may I say that if I were in a posi- 
is a | tion to do so, I would be perfectly glad to give the Commit- 
-re- | tee any information that they desired. 
had Mr. Cohn: You certainly feel that that information would 
jatet | not reflect unfavorably on you; is that correct? 
om- General Zwicker: Definitely not. 
ting Mr. Cohn: And would not reflect unfavorably on a number 
of other people at Kilmer and the First Army? 
tlie 
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General Zwicker: Definitely not. 

Senator McCarthy: It would reflect unfavorably upon some 
of them, of course? 

General Zwicker: That I can’t answer, sir. I don’t know. 

Senator McCarthy: Well, you know that somebody has 
kept this man on, knowing he was a Communist, do you not? 

General Zwicker: No, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: You know that somebody has kept him 
on knowing that he has refused to tell whether he was a Com- 
munist, do you not? 

General Zwicker: I am afraid 
that would come under the 
category of the executive or- 
der, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarthy: What? 

General Zwicker: | am afraid 
an answer to that question 
would come under the cate- 
gory of the presidential execu- 
tive orde.. 

Senator McCarthy: You will 
be ordered to answer the ques- 
tion. 

General Zwicker: Would you 
repeat the question, please? 

Mr. Cohn: Read it to the 
General. 

(The question referred to 
was read by the reporter. ) 

General Zwicker: I respectfully decline to answer, Mr. 
Chairman on the grounds of the directive, presidential direc- 
tive, which, in my interpretation, will not permit me to an- 
swer that question. 

Senator McCarthy: You know that somebody signed or au- 
thorized an honorable discharge for this man, knowing that 
he was a Fifth Amendment Communist, do you not? 

General Zwicker: I know that an honorable discharge was 
signed for the man. 

Senator McCarthy: The day the honorable discharge was 
signed, were you aware of the fact that he had appeared be- 
fore our Committee? 

General Zwicker: I was. 

Senator McCarthy: And had refused to answer certain 
questions? 

General Zwicker: No, sir, not specifically on answering 
any questions. I knew that he had appeared before your 
Committee. 

Senator McCarthy: Didn't you read the news? 

Ge.eral Zwicker: I read the news releases. 

Senator McCarthy: And the news releases were to the effect 
that he had refused to tell whether he was a Communist, and 
that there was evidence that he had attended Communist lead- 
ership schools. It was on all the wire-service stories, was it not? 
You knew generally what he was here for, did you not? 

General Zwicker: Yes, indeed. 

Senator McCarthy: And you knew generally that he had 
refused to tell whether he was a Communist, did you not? 
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General Zwicker: I don’t recall whether he refused to 
tell whether he was a Communist. 

Senator McCarthy: Are you the commanding officer there? 

General Zwicker: I am the commanding general. 

Senator McCarthy: When an officer appears before a com- 
mittee and refuses to answer, would you not read that story 
rather carefully? 

General Zwicker: I read the press releases. 

Senator McCarthy: Then, General, you knew, did you 
not, that he appeared before the Committee and refused, on 
the grounds of the Fifth Amendment, to tell about all of his 
Communist activities? You knew that, did you not? 

General Zwicker: I knew everything that was in the 
press. 

Senator McCarthy: Don’t be coy with me, General. 

General Zwicker: I am not being coy, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you have that general picture? 

General Zwicker: I believe I remember reading in the 
paper that he had taken refuge in the Fifth Amendment to 
avoid answering questions before the Committee. 

Senator McCarthy: About Communism? 

General Zwicker: I am not too certain about that. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you mean that you did not have 
enough interest in the case, General, the case of this major 
who was in your command, to get some idea of what ques- 
tions he had refused to answer? Is that correct? 

General Zwicker: I think that is not putting it quite right, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarthy: You put it right, then. 

General Zwicker: I have great interest in all of the officers 
of my command, with whatever they do. 

Senator McCarthy: Let’s stick to Fifth Amendment Com- 
munists, now. Let’s stick to him. You told us you read the 
press releases. 

General Zwicker: I did. 

Senator McCarthy: But now you indicate that you did not 
know that he refused to tell about his Communist activities. 
Is that correct? 

General Zwicker: I know that he refused to answer ques- 
tions for the Committee. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you know that he refused to 
answer questions about his Communist activities? 

General Zwicker: Specifically, I don’t believe so. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you have any idea? 

General Zwicker: Of course I had an idea. 

Senator McCarthy: What do you think he was called down 
here for? 


HEM, HEDGE & HAW? 


General Zwicker: For that specific purpose. 

Senator McCarthy: Then you knew that those were the 
questions he was asked, did you not? General, let’s try and be 
truthful. I am going to keep you here as long as you keep 
hedging and hemming. 

General Zwicker: I am not hedging. 

Senator McCarthy: Or hawing. 

General Zwicker: I am not hawing, and I don't like to have 
anyone impugn my honesty, which you just about did. 

Senator McCarthy: Either your honesty or your intelli- 
gence; I can’t help impugning one or the other, when you 
tell us that a major in your command who was known to 
you to have been before a Senate Committee, and of whom 
you read the press releases very carefully—to now have you 
sit here and tell us that you did not know whether he re- 
fused to answer questions about Communist activities. I 
had seen all the press releases, and they all dealt with that. 
So when you do that, General, if you will pardon me, I 
cannot help but question either your honesty or your intel- 
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ligence, one or the other. I want to be frank with you on 
that. 

Now, is it your testimony now that at the time you read 
the stories about Major Peress, that you did not know that 
he had refused to answer questions before this Committee 
about his Communist activities? 

General Zwicker: I am sure I had that impression. 


COURT-MARTIAL REQUEST 


Senator McCarthy: Did you also read the stories about my 
letter to Secretary of the Army Stevens in which I requested 
or, rather, suggested that this man be court-martialed, and 
that anyone that protected him or covered up for him be 
court-martialed? 

General Zwicker: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: That appeared in the papers on Sun. 
day and Monday, right? 

General Zwicker: I don't recall the exact date. 

Senator McCarthy: At least, it appeared before he got his 
honorable discharge? 

General Zwicker: I don’t know that that was true, either, 
sir. 

Senator McCarthy: In any event, you saw it in a current 
paper, did you? 

General Zwicker: I did. 

Senator McCarthy: You did not see the story later. So 
that at the time he was discharged, were you then aware 
of the fact that I had suggested a court-martial for him and 
for whoever got him special consideration? 

General Zwicker: If the time jibes, I was. 

Senator McCarthy: Were you aware that he was being 
given a discharge on February 2? In other words, the day 
he was discharged, were you aware of it? 

General Zwicker: Yes; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Who ordered his. discharge? 

General Zwicker: The Department of the Army. 

Senator McCarthy: Who in the Department? 

General Zwicker: That I can’t answer. 

Mr. Cohn: That isn’t a security matter? 

General Zwicker: No. I don’t know. Excuse me. 

Mr. Cohn: Who did you talk to? You talked to somebody? 

General Zwicker: No, I did not. 

Mr. Cohn: How did you know he should be discharged? 

General Zwicker: You also have a copy of this. I don't 
know why you asked me for it. This is the order under which 
he was discharged, a copy of that order. 

Senator McCarthy: Just a minute. You are referring to 
an order of January 19. 

General Zwicker: I am not sure, sir. Just a moment. 

Senator McCarthy: January 18. Will you tell me whether 
or not you were at all concerned about the fact that this 
man was getting an honorable discharge after the chairman 
of the Senate investigating committee had suggested to the 
Department of the Army that he be court-martialed? Did 
that give you any concern? 


General Zwicker: It may have concerned me, but it could | 


not have changed anything that was done in carrying out 
this order. 


HOLD PERESS? COULDN‘T 


Senator McCarthy: Did you take any steps to have him 
retained until the Secretary of the Army could decide 
whether he should be court-martialed? 

General Zwicker: No, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Did it occur to you that you should? 

General Zwicker: No, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Could you have taken such steps? 
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General Zwicker: No, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: In other words, there is nothing you 
could have done. Is that your statement? 

General Zwicker: That is my opinion. 

Mr. Rainville [Harold Rainville, administrative assistant 
to Senator Everett M. Dirksen, Republican of Illinois and a 
member of the Subcommittee]: May I interrupt a minute? 


| Doesn't that order specifically state that this is subject to 


your check as to whether he is in good health and can 
be discharged? 

General Zwicker: May I read it? 

Mr. Rainville: I read the order. It is in there. 

General Zwicker: Paragraph 5 of this order states: 

“Officer will not be separated prior to determination 
that he is physically qualified for separation by your head- 
quarters.” 

Mr. Rainville: That is a decision that you must make? 

General Zwicker: Not me personally. My medical officers. 

Mr. Rainville: But he would report to you. He would not 
make the decision without giving you, the commanding 
general, the order for final verification? 

General Zwicker: It would not be necessary. If some- 
thing were found wrong physically with the man, he would 
be retained. 

Mr. Rainville: He would report to you? 

General Zwicker: No. He would be retained. 

Mr. Rainville: It would be automatic, and you would not 
have to sign anything? 

General Zwicker: | would not personally, no; the medical 
officer would make such a report. 

Mr. Rainville: But there was somebody in your outfit who 
could say, “This man can go out or can’t go out,” and that 
was the doctor? 

General Zwicker: He could not keep him in if he were 
physically qualified for separation. 

Mr. Rainville: But he could say he could not go out, so 
that there was discretion within that 90-day period. 

Senator McCarthy: Let me ask this question: If this man, 
after the order came up, after the order of the 18th came up, 
prior to his getting an honorable discharge, were guilty of 
some crime—let us say that he held up a bank or stole 
an automobile—and you heard of that the day before— 
let us say you heard of it the same day that you heard of my 
letter—could you then have taken steps to prevent his dis- 
charge, or would he have automatically been discharged? 

General Zwicker: I would have definitely taken steps 
to prevent discharge. 

Senator McCarthy: In other words, if you found that he 
was guilty of improper conduct, conduct unbecoming an 
officer, we will say, then you would not have allowed the 
honorable discharge to go through, would you? 

General Zwicker: If it were outside the directive of this 
order? 

Senator McCarthy: Well, yes, let us say it were outside 
the directive. 

General Zwicker: Then I certainly would never have 
discharged him until that part of the case— 


“NOT MY DECISION’ 


Senator McCarthy: Let us say he went out and stole $50 
the night before. 

General Zwicker: He wouldn't have been discharged. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you think stealing $50 is more 
serious than being a traitor to the country as part of the 
Communist conspiracy? 

General Zwicker: That, sir, was not my decision. 

Senator McCarthy: You said if you learned that he stole 
$50, you would have prevented his discharge. You did 
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learn something much more serious than that. You learned 
that he had refused to tell whether he was a Communist. You 
learned that the chairman of a Senate Committee suggested 
he be court-martialed. And you say if he had stolen $50 he 
would not have gotten the honorable discharge. But merely 
being a part of the Communist conspiracy, and the chairman 
of the Committee asking that he be court-martialed, would 
not give you grounds for holding up his discharge. Is that 
correct? 

General Zwicker: Under the terms of this letter, that is 
correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarthy: That letter says nothing about stealing 
$50, and it does not say anything about being a Communist. 
It does not say anything about his appearance before our 
Committee. He appeared before our Committee after that 
order was made out. 

Do you think you sound a bit ridiculous, General, when 
you say that for $50 you would prevent his being discharged, 
but for being part of the conspiracy to destroy this country 
you could not prevent his discharge? 

General Zwicker: I did not say that, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Let’s go over that. You did say if you 
found out he stole $50 the night before, he would not 
have gotten an honorable discharge the next morning? 

General Zwicker: That is correct. 

Senator McCarthy: You did learn, did you not, from the 
newspaper reports, that this man was part of the Communist 
conspiracy, or at least that there was strong evidence that he 
was. Did you not think that was more serious than the theft 
of $50? 

General Zwicker: He has never been tried for that, sir, 
and there was evidence, Mr. Chairman— 

Senator McCarthy: Don’t you give me that double talk. 
The $50 case, that he had stolen the night before, he has 
not been tried for that. 

General Zwicker: That is correct. He didn’t steal it yet. 

Senator McCarthy: Would you wait until he was tried 
for stealing the $50 before you prevented his honorable dis- 
charge? 

General Zwicker: Either tried or exonerated. 

Senator McCarthy: You would hold up the discharge until 
he was tried or exonerated? 

General Zwicker: For stealing the $50, yes. 

Senator McCarthy: But if you heard that this man was a 
traitor—in other words, instead of hearing that he had stolen 
$50 from the corner store, let us say you heard that he 
was a traitor, he belonged to the Communist conspiracy; 
that a Senate Committee had the sworn testimony to that 
effect. Then would you hold up his discharge until he was 
either exonerated or tried? 

General Zwicker: I am not going to answer that question, I 
don’t believe, the way you want it, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: I just want you to tell me the truth. 

General Zwicker: On all of the evidence or anything 
that had been presented to me as commanding general 
of Camp Kilmer, I had no authority to retain him in the 
service. 

Senator McCarthy: You say that if you had heard that he 
had stolen $50, then you could order him retained. But when 
you heard that he was part of the Communist conspiracy, 
that subsequent to the time the orders were issued a Senate 
Committee took the evidence under oath that he was part of 
the conspiracy, you say that would not allow you to hold up 
his discharge? 

General Zwicker: I was never officially informed by any- 
one that he was part of the Communist conspiracy, Mr. 
Senator. 

Senator McCarthy: Well, let’s see, now. You say you were 
never officially informed? 
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General Zwicker: No. 

Senator McCarthy: If you heard that he had stolen $50 
from someone down the street, if you did not hear it officially, 
then could you hold up his discharge? Or is there some pe- 
culiar way you must hear it? 

General Zwicker: I believe so, yes, sir, until I was satis- 
fied that he had or hadn't, one way or the other. 

Senator McCarthy: You would not need any official noti- 
fication so far as the 50 bucks is concerned? 

General Zwicker: Yes. 

Senator McCarthy: But you say in so far as the Communist 
conspiracy is concerned, you need an official notification? 


“ACTING ON OFFICIAL ORDER” 


General Zwicker: Yes, sir, because I was acting on an offi- 
cial order having precedence over that. 

Senator McCarthy: How about the $50? If one of your men 
came in a half hour before he got his honorable discharge 
and said, “General, I just heard downtown from a_ police 
officer that this man broke into a store last night and stole 
$50,” you would not give him an honorable discharge until 
you had checked the case and found out whether that was 
true or not, would you? 

General Zwicker: I would expect the authorities from 
downtown to inform me of that or, let’s say, someone in a 
position to suspect that he did it. 

Senator McCarthy: Let’s say one of the trusted privates 
in your command came in to you and said, “General, I was 
just downtown and I have evidence that Major Peress broke 
into a store and stole $50.” You would not discharge him 
until you had checked the facts, seen whether or not the 
private was telling the truth and seen whether or not he 
had stolen the 50 dollars? 

General Zwicker: No, I don't believe I would. I would 
make a check, certainly, to check the story. 

Senator McCarthy: Would you tell us, General, why $50 is 
so much more important to you than being part of the con- 
spiracy to destroy a nation which you are sworn to defend? 

General Zwicker: Mr. Chairman, it is not, and you know 
that as well as I do. 

Senator McCarthy: I certainly do. That is why I cannot 
understand you sitting there, General, a general in the Army, 
and telling me that you could not, would not, hold up his 
discharge having received information— 

General Zwicker: I could not hold up his discharge. 

Senator McCarthy: Why could you not do it in the case of 
an allegation of membership in a Communist conspiracy, 
where you could if you merely heard some private’s word 
that he had stolen $50? 

General Zwicker: Because, Mr. Senator, any information 
that appeared in the press or any releases was well known to 
me and well known to plenty of other people long prior to 
the time that you ever called this man for investigation, and 
there were no facts or no allegations, nothing presented from 
the time that he appeared before your first investigation 
that was not apparent prior to that time. 

Senator McCarthy: In other words, as you sat here this 
morning and listened to the testimony, you heard nothing 
new? 


FACTS: ALREADY “ON RECORD” 


Mr. Cohn: Nothing substantially new? 

General Zwicker: I don’t believe so. 

Senator McCarthy: So that all of these facts were known 
at the time he was ordered to receive an honorable dis- 
charge? 

General Zwicker: I believe they are all on record, yes, sir. 
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Senator McCarthy: Do you think, General, that anyone 
who is responsible for giving an honorable discharge to a 
man who has been named: under oath as a member of the 
Communist conspiracy should himself be removed from the 
military? 

General Zwicker: You are speaking of generalities now, 
and not on specifics, is that right, sir, not mentioning about 
any one particular person? 

Senator McCarthy: That is right. 

General Zwicker: I have no brief for that kind of person, 
and if there exists or has existed something in the system 
that permits that, I say that that is wrong. 

Senator McCarthy: I am not talking about the system. | 
am asking you his question, General, a very simple question: 
Let us assume that John Jones, who is a major in the U.S. 
Army— 

General Zwicker: A what, sir? 

Senator McCarthy: Let us assume that John Jones is a 
major in the U.S. Army. Let us assume that there is sworn 
testimony to the effect that he is part of the Communist con- 
spiracy, has attended Communist leadership schools. Let us 
assume that Major John Jones is under oath before a com- 
mittee and says, “I cannot tell you the truth about these 
charges because if I did I fear that might tend to incriminate 
me.” Then let us say that General Smith was responsible 
for this man receiving an honorable discharge, knowing these 
facts. Do you think that General Smith should be removed 
from the military, or do you think he should be kept on in it? 

General Zwicker: He should be by all means kept if he 
were acting under competent orders to separate that man. 


A “PRETTY REAL’ QUESTION 


Senator McCarthy: Let us say he is the man who signed 
the orders. Let us say General Smith is the man who origi- 
nated the order. 

General Zwicker: Originated the order directing his separa- 
tion? 

Senator McCarthy: Directing his honorable discharge. 

General Zwicker: Well, that is pretty hypothetical. 

Senator McCarthy: It is pretty real, General. 

General Zwicker: Sir, on one point, yes. I mean, on an in- 
dividual, yes. But you know that there are thousands and 
thousands of people being separated daily from our Army. 

Senator McCarthy: General, you understand my question— 

General Zwicker: Maybe not. 

Senator McCarthy: —and you are going to answer it. 

General Zwicker: Repeat it. 

Senator McCarthy: The reporter will repeat it. 

(The question referred to was read by the reporter.) 

General Zwicker: That is not a question for me to decide, 
Senator. 

Senator McCarthy: You are ordered to answer it, General. 
You are an employe of the people. 

General Zwicker: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: You have a rather important job. I 
want to know how you feel about getting rid of Communists. 

General Zwicker: I am all for it. 

Senator McCarthy: All right. You will answer that ques- 
tion, unless you take the Fifth Amendment. I do not care 
how long we stay here, you are going to answer it. 

General Zwicker: Do you mean how I feel towards Com- 
munists? 

Senator McCarthy: I mean exactly what I asked you, Gen- 
eral, nothing else. And anyone with the brains of a 5-year- 
old child can understand that question. 

The reporter will read it to you as often as you need to 
hear it so that you can answer it, and then you will answer it. 

General Zwicker: Start it over, please. 
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(The question was reread by the reporter.) 
General Zwicker: I do not think he should be removed 
from the military. 


“YOU SHOULD BE REMOVED—" 


Senator McCarthy: Then, General, you should be re- 
moved from any command. Any man who has been given the 
honor of being promoted to general and who says, “I will 
protect another general who protected Communists,” is not 
fit to wear that uniform, General. I think it is a tremendous 
disgrace to the Army to have this sort of thing given to the 
public. I intend to give it to them. I have a duty to do that. 
I intend to repeat to the press exactly what you said. So you 
know that. You will be back here, General. 

Do you know who initiated the order for the honorable 
discharge of this major? 

General Zwicker: As a person, sir? 

Senator McCafthy: Yes. 

General Zwicker: No, I do not. 

Senator McCarthy: Have you tried to find out? 

General Zwicker: No, I have not. 

Senator McCarthy: Have you discussed that matter with 
Mr. Adams [John G. Adams, Department Counselor, Depart- 
ment of the Army]? 

General Zwicker: As a person, no, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: How did you discuss it with him other 
than as a person? 

General Zwicker: I mean as an individual. This is a De- 
partment of the Army order. 

Senator McCarthy: Have you tried to find out who is re- 
sponsible? 

General Zwicker: Who signed this order? 

Senator McCarthy: Who was responsible for the order? 

General Zwicker: No, sir, I have not. 

Senator McCarthy: Are you curious? 

General Zwicker: Frankly, no. 

Senator McCarthy: You were fully satisfied, then, when 
you got the order to give an honorable discharge to this 
Communist major? 

General Zwicker: I am sorry, sir? 

Senator McCarthy: Read the question. 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

General Zwicker: Yes, sir, I was. 

Mr. Cohn: General, I have just one or two questions. 

Senator McCarthy: Let me ask one question. 

In other words, you think it is proper to give an honorable 
discharge to a man known to be a Communist? 

General Zwicker: No, I do not. 

Senator McCarthy: Why do you think it is proper in this 
case? 

General Zwicker: Because I was ordered to do so. 

Senator McCarthy: In other words, anything that you are 
ordered to do, you think is proper? 

General Zwicker: That is correct. Anything that I am or- 
dered to do by higher authority, I must accept. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you think that the higher authority 
would be guilty of improper conduct? 

General Zwicker: It is conceivable. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you think they are guilty of im- 
proper conduct here? 

General Zwicker: I am not their judge, sir. 


DISCHARGE METHOD: “IMPROPER” 


Senator McCarthy: Do you think to order the honorable 
discharge for a Communist major was improper conduct? 

General Zwicker: I think it was improper procedure, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you think it is improper? 
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Mr. Cohn: General, I just want to ask you this: Peress was 
discharged on February 2, which was a Tuesday. 

General Zwicker: That is right. 

Mr. Cohn: He appeared before the Committee on Satur- 
day. On Monday or Tuesday, did you speak to anybody in 
the Department of the Army in Washington, telephonically, 
about the Peress case? On Monday or Tuesday? 

General Zwicker: Let me think a minute. 

It is possible that I called First Army to inform them that 
Peress had changed his mind and desired a discharge as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. Cohn: Who would you have told in the First Army? 
Who would you call? G-2, or General Burress [Lieut. Gen. 
Withers A. Burress, Commanding General, First Army]? 

General Zwicker: I don’t think in that case I would call 
General Burress. 

Mr. Cohn: General Sebree [Maj. Gen. Edmond B. Sebree, 
Deputy Commanding General, First Army]? 

General Zwicker: No. It would have been G-1, or Deputy 
Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Cohn: Who is that? 

General Zwicker: Colonel Gurney [Col. Augustus M. Gur- 
ney, First Army Deputy Chief of Staff. Later, Maj. Gen. John 
B. Murphy, Chief of Staff, said it was he who had actually 
received the call]. 

Mr. Cohn: You don’t remember which one it was? 

General Zwicker: I don’t recall that I called. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you talk to Mr. Adams in those days? 

General Zwicker: No, sir. 

Mr. Cohn: Did you ever talk to Mr. Adams before yester- 
day? You recall whether or not you spoke to him. 

General Zwicker: I know Mr. Adams, yes. There was one 
call, but I think that came from a member of your Commit- 
tee, from Washington, requesting that this man appear be- 
fore your Committee first. 

Senator McCarthy: You understand the question. Did you 
talk to Mr. Adams before yesterday? 

General Zwicker: I don’t recall. I don’t believe so, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you talk to anyone in Washington? 

General Zwicker: No, sir, about this case. 

Senator McCarthy: Within the week preceding his dis- 
charge? 

General Zwicker: No, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you at any time ever object to this 
man being honorably discharged? 

General Zwicker: I respectfully decline to answer that, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: You will be ordered to answer it. 

General Zwicker: That is on the grounds of this executive 
order. 

Senator McCarthy: You are ordered to answer. That is a 
personal matter. 

General Zwicker: I shall still respectfully decline to an- 
swer it. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you ever take any steps which 
would have aided him in continuing in the military after 
you knew that he was a Communist? 

General Zwicker: That would have aided him in contin- 
uing, sir? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. 

General Zwicker: No. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you ever do anything instrumental 
in his obtaining his promotion after knowing that he was 
a Fifth Amendment case? 

General Zwicker: No, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you ever object to his being pro- 
moted? 

General Zwicker: I had no opportunity to, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you ever enter any objection to 
the promotion of this man under your command? 
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General Zwicker: I had no opportunity to do that, sir. 
Senator McCarthy: You say you did not, is that correct? 
General Zwicker: That is correct. 

Senator McCarthy: And you refuse to tell us whether you 
objected to his obtaining an honorable discharge? 

General Zwicker: I don’t believe that is quite the way the 
question was phrased before. 

Senator McCarthy: Well, answer it again, then. 

General Zwicker: I respectfully request that I not answer 
that question. 

Senator McCarthy: You will be ordered to answer. 

General Zwicker: Under the same authority as cited be- 
fore, I cannot answer it. 

Mr. Cohn: Did anybody on your staff, General—Colonel 
Brown [Col. Chester T. Brown, intelligence officer of Camp 
Kilmer] or anyone in G-2—communicate with the Department 
of the Army on February 1 or February 2? In other words, 
in connection with the discharge? 

General Zwicker: I don’t know, but I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Cohn: To the best of your knowledge, no? 

General Zwicker: No. 

Mr. Cohn: In other words, on Jan. 18, 1954, you received 
a direction from the Secretary, signed by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, I assume, that is, General Bergin [Maj. Gen. William E. 
Bergin, the Adjutant General of the Army], telling you to 
give this man an honorable discharge trom the Army at any 
practicable date, depending on his desire, but in no event 
later than 90 days; that that was the order, and you have 
nothing from the order to change that order in view of his 
testimony before the Committee; and therefore, when the 
man came in and wanted an honorable discharge, you felt 
under this order compelled to give it to him as a decision that 
had been made by the Adjutant General. Is that correct? 

General Zwicker: That is correct. 

Mr. Cohn: And you received no additional words from the 
Adjutant General on February 1 or February 2, and before 
you gave the discharge you did not call and say, “In view of 
all of this, and his testimony on Saturday, and Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s request for a court-martial, this man is in here now, 
and is that all right?” You never made any such call? 

General Zwicker: No, I did not. 

Mr. Rainville: General, I think at one place there you 
said he changed his request to an immediate discharge? 

General Zwicker: That is correct. 

Mr. Rainville: Then he had previously objected to the dis- 
charge or at least he wanted the full 90 days? 

General Zwicker: No, sir. He requested to be discharged 
on the 3lst of March, I think, which would make it 60 days 
from receipt, rather than the full 90. He did not ask for 
the full 90, but he asked for what amounted to 60 days, 
two months. 

Mr. Rainville: Then he came in as soon as he testified, 
and asked for an immediate discharge and it was processed 
routinely? 

General Zwicker: That is correct. 

Mr. Rainville: But you never thought it necessary after he 
appeared before the Committee or when he made that re- 
quest to discuss his appearance before the Committee with 
him? 

General Zwicker: I am sorry. 

Mr. Rainville: My question is this: After he appeared be- 
for the Committee and he was still a member of your com- 
mand, even though he was on separation, you didn’t ask 
him to come in and report what he testified to? 

General Zwicker: No, sir. 

Mr. Rainville: And you didn’t think it was necessary 
when he came in and asked for an immediate discharge in- 
stead of 60: days to ask him what transpired so as to get 
some kind of an idea as to why he wanted it immediately, 
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or why he is in a rush to get out now instead of taking 
the 60 days that he wanted before that? 
General Zwicker: That was beyond my prerogative. I did not, 
Mr. Rainville: As an officer of your command, certainly 
what we usually call the Old Man’s privilege there, preroga- 
tive, they may ask that sort of question, and so forth, so 
long as he is one of your command. But you didn’t do it? 


General Zwicker: No. He told me he wanted to be re- 


leased and I said all right. 

Mr. Jones: [Robert Jones, administrative assistant to Sena- 
tor Charles Potter, Republican of Michigan and a member 
of the Subcommittee]: General, did the counsel of the Army 
advise you not to discuss the Peress case? 

General Zwicker: He did not. 

Mr. Jones: He did not advise you? 

General Zwicker: No, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: Who did advise you? 

General Zwicker: No one. 

Senator McCarthy: What did you and Mr. Adams talk 
about yesterday? 

General Zwicker: Mr. Adams and [I talked about the 
various procedures of prior meetings such as this. He tried 
to indicate what I might expect. 

Mr. Jones: Did Mr. Adams advise anyone not to discuss 
the Peress case to this Committee? 

General Zwicker: I am sorry. He did not advise me. 

Mr. Jones: I mean to your knowledge, did he advise any 
other person? 

General Zwicker: To my knowledge he did not. 

Mr. Jones: General, what is your considered opinion of 
this order here forbidding you to assist this Committee in 
exposing the Communist conspiracy in the Army? 


A PRESIDENTIAL “DON‘T” 


General Zwicker: Sir, I cannot answer that, because it is 
signed by the President. The President says don’t do it and 
therefore I don’t. 

Mr. Jones: What is your considered opinion of that order? 
You see now here is a perfectly good example of a Commu- 
nist being promoted right in the ranks, all because of this 
executive order here, in many respects, where we could not 
get at these things earlier. What is your considered opinion 
of an order of that nature? 

General Zwicker: I won't answer that, because I will not 
criticize my Commander in Chief. 

Senator McCarthy: General, you will return for a public 
session at 10:30 Tuesday morning. 

General Zwicker: This coming Tuesday? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. 

General Zwicker: Here? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. 

General Zwicker: At what time? 

Senator McCarthy: 10:30. In the meantime, in accordance 
with the order which you claim forbids you the right to dis- 
cuss this case, you will contact the proper authority who 
can give you permission to tell the Committee the truth 
about the case before you appear Tuesday, and request per- 
mission to be allowed to tell us the truth about the— 

General Zwicker: Sir, that is not my prerogative, either. 

Senator McCarthy: You are ordered to do it. 

General Zwicker: I am sorry, sir, I will not do that. 

Senator McCarthy: All right. 

General Zwicker: If you care to have me, I will cite cer- 
tain other portions of this. 

Senator McCarthy: You need cite nothing. You may step 
down. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p.m., the Committee was recessed, 
subject to the call of the chair.) 
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* give the Taft-Hartley Act an entire 
th ¢ “new look” in the months ahead. 


Labor Week 





= 


Employers, unions soon will 
know what life will be like un- 
der a Republican-controlled 
NLRB. They already have a pre- 
view. 

This is what employers hope 
to get: Fewer restrictions on what 
they can do and say; closer polic- 
ing of unions. 

But both sides get this warn- 
ing from Chairman Farmer: 
NLRB, under new management, 
plans to be propublic, not pro- 
employer. 





Changes that will affect day-to-day 
relations between employers and un- 
ions are taking place in Washington. 
Employers, as a result, are expecting 
ae days ahead. 

Behind this employer optimism is a 
shift in membership of the National La- 
bor Relations Board, the Government 
agency that interprets the Taft-Hartley 
Act. It is a shift that puts a Republican 
Administration in control of the 
Board for the first time since the 
agency was established 18 years ago. 
For employers, this is a milestone, 
since they have felt that Democratic 
boards of the past have been in- 
clined to be prounion. 

A start toward rewriting some of 
the rules laid down under Demo- 
cratic Administrations has been made 
during the past year, but until re- 
cently there was no clear-cut Re- 
publican majority on the Board. 
Rules changes that already have 
been made, coupled with those that 
are expected now that Republican 
appointees are in full charge, could 


Here is a preview of that new 
look, as some labor-relations authori- 
ties see it: 

Employers will be able to talk 
more freely to their workers about 
unions than in the past. A trend to- 
ward greater “freedom of speech” 
already has been established. 
Employers, likewise, can expect 
Nfewer charges of violating the law 
to be filed against them on techni- 
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CHANGE COMING IN LABOR RULES 


After 18 Years, Republicans to Get Their Way 


cal grounds, Board members promise to 
be more realistic, less legalistic, in inter- 
preting the Taft-Hartley law. 

Unions can expect closer Board polic- 
ing of illegal strikes. 

The Board will keep out of many labor 
disputes that involve small businesses. 
This means more reliance on State and 
local labor agencies, less reliance on a 
federal agency. 

Stiffer rules against secondary boy- 
cotts seem to be ahead. Some of the 
loopholes used by unions are to be 
closed, 

No wholesale firing of NLRB em- 
ployes is planned, officials say, but em- 
ployes who stay are expected to follow 
policies laid down by the new majority, 
or get out. 

Impartial administration of the labor 
law, in the public interest, is pledged 
by Chairman Guy Farmer. NLRB, he 
says, “will not be an instrument in the 
hands of any group, employer or union.” 

Policy changes are getting first atten- 
tion at the Board. Some policies of the 
old Board have been reversed in the last 
few months, despite a 2-to-2 split of 
the membership. Chairman Farmer and 
Philip Ray Rodgers, Eisenhower ap- 
pointees, generally have voted together, 
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NLRB CHAIRMAN GUY FARMER 
At last, a majority 
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and have been joined from time to time 
by one or the other of the two holdover 
members: Ivar H. Peterson and Abe 
Murdock. 

In 15 cases under consideration in re- 
cent months, the Board had divided 2 to 
2, delaying decision. When the Senate 
on February 18 confirmed Albert C. 
Beeson to fill the fifth place on the 
Board, the way seemed cleared for break- 
ing the tie votes. Mr. Beeson was ap- 
proved by a vote of 45 to 42 after a 
prolonged fight inside the Senate Labor 
Committee. Democrats objected to his 
background—that of a labor-relations 
official for management. 

The delayed cases involve 12 charges 
of unfair labor practices and three elec- 
tion disputes. Only two main issues are at 
stake: How far NLRB should go in ac- 
cepting small-business cases, and wheth- 
er a union can order its members not to 
handle products transferred into a shop 
from another where a strike is in prog- 
ress. 

In addition to the deadlocked cases, 
various other issues are pending that are 
important to employers and workers. As 
these cases are decided, further changes 
in the labor-relations rules are expect- 
ed to develop. ; 

Clues to policies of the Republi- 
can majority, and to the general 
philosophy guiding that majority, 
can be found in a recent speech by 
Chairman Farmer, in which he said: 

“. . . I wish to make it entirely 
clear that the NLRB is not, and 
should never be thought of as, a po- 
litical organization, or as an instru- 
ment of partisan politics. The Board 
has no hand in formulating the Ad- 
ministration’s labor policy. We ad- 
minister a law enacted by Congress, 
and our obligation is to enforce it to 
the letter with scrupulous adherence 
to congressional intent .. . 

“Any party who violates the law, 
be it union or emplover, must pay 
the penalty prescribed by law; no 
party, union or employer, need ex- 
pect us to search out spurious in- 
terpretations in order to let them off 
the hook or to declare valid conduct 
which is proscribed by the law. 

“.. . We are resolved to enforce 
the law; it is not our purpose to use 
it as a weapon to hound and harass 
our citizens. I make this point only 
to emphasize that our policy shall be 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Labor Board’s boss says 
public's interest is first .. . 


to enforce the law against employers and 
unions alike without bias or favoritism... 

“I am aware that there are many who 
think that the Board, under the prior 
Administration, was prounion. If that be 
true, let no one make the mistake of be- 
lieving that this Board will be proem- 
ployer... 

“Our philosophy is neither prounion 
nor proemployer; it is propublic . .. We 
have no fixed preconceptions as to how 
we will decide this issue or that; we take 
each case as it comes before us and ex- 
amine the facts with open minds, af- 
fording full opportunity for each party 
to present facts and arguments, and, 
through the decisional process, we seek 
to arrive at a conclusion which is fair 
and just and in keeping with the realities 
of industrial life. But, always, the statute 
is our guiding star. 

“This brings me to a question which I 
feel compelled to discuss. We have, 
since I have been Chairman of the 
Board, reversed a number of decisions 
made by the prior Board. I have no 
doubt that we will, as time goes on, re- 
verse still more. This has provoked some 
criticism and given rise to the charge 
that the Board is legislating—something 
which we have no right to do. I wish to 
make it plain that I will not be deterred 
by political and propaganda attacks of 
this kind from performing my sworn 
obligation as a public servant to ad- 
minister the law without bias or favor- 
itism.... 

The new rules that are most likely to 
emerge are indicated by Mr. Farmer’s 
speech and by recent NLRB decisions. 

“Free speech” for employers, already 
strengthened, is due to be expanded in 
future decisions. Employers are assured 
that they have every right to make clear 
their points of view on unions before 
their workers vote in bargaining elec- 
tions. A ruling of the old Board has been 
set aside. The upset ruling held that an 
employer who called his workers into a 
preelection meeting on company time 
for an antiunion speech had to give the 
union a chance at a similar meeting, on 
company time and property. 

NLRB recently reversed this policy, 
however. Chairman Farmer explains 
that the new Board holds “that the plain 
language of the statute reinforced by 
congressional intent preserves to the em- 
ployer the right to publicize his point 
of view to his employes so long as he 
does not threaten or coerce them.” Under 
the new rule, employers do not have to 
give unions a chance to address em- 
ployes on company time. At the same 

(Continued on page 99) 
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.. - Some types of strikes school and 
will get tougher treatment dormitory 


time, NLRB rules that an election will 
be set aside if either the employer or un- 
ion leader speaks to employes on com- 
pany time within 24 hours before the 
voting. 

Small-business cases are due to be ; ; 
discarded by NLRB in the future if Mr. office and 
Beeson goes along with Chairman Farm- factory 
er and Mr. Rodgers on this point, as ex- a 
re F pected. Mr. Farmer wants to limit NLRB 
activities to disputes “which have a real 
and substantial impact on interstate com- 
merce.” He favors a policy of refus- 
ing to get into disputes involving local 
garages, local stores and many other 
small-business firms. Unions object to 
this trend, already showing up in NLRB 


aa 


for 
hotel and 
restaurant 





Wyandotte Chemicals Corp 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


for store, 
for shop and 


hospital and & eo 


professional 


ALE 


Harris & Ewing = \ : 
ALBERT C. BEESON 
... tie breaker 
decisions, but employers in most cases 
appear to approve. 


Mr. Farmer believes that “the Board 
should not seek to push its jurisdiction 





into every local labor dispute however SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, 
insignificant in terms of national im- 
portance.” He adds that “the one thing PROFESSIONAL AND COMMERCIAL 
this nation needs more than anything FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 

else to maintain its vigor and strength 

( is a revival of interest by local govern- Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. 
ment in tackling and solving the prob- Write for specifications and literature. 


lems of their local people. This is why I 


strongly advocate a gradual but never- 
theless marked withdrawal of the hand ¢ Oya 
of the NLRB from strictly local dis- 





. putes.” METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97 
' Secondary boycotts involving larger , 
- business firms, on the other hand, proba- Royal M etal Man ufa ctu rl ng Compa ny 
4 bly will get more drastic treatment from 173 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois, Dept. 123 
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A true masterpiece is always a combination of 
two things: the finest of materials, and inspired 
craftsmanship. So it is with Quaker State... 
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Masterpiece of Motor Oils, for long- 
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tection. It’s skillfully refined from 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil, 
nature’s best! Keeps new engines new 
longer—makes any engine run better! 
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...“Unstinting” staff support 
demanded on new policies 


new majority is expected to crack down 
harder on unions that picket a plant in 
order to put pressure on another em- 
ployer doing business with that plant. 

Unions are likely to be told that they 
cannot order their members to refuse to 
work on goods shipped into a factory 
from another plant where a strike is tak- 
ing place. 

Employers also are likely to find that 
NLRB will take action against other 
kinds of boycotts and illegal strikes. The 
“new team” at NLRB, even before the 
arrival of Mr. Beeson, put through a 
strike rule that brought loud complaints 
from unions. The rule is that workers 
can be fired if they stay away from work 
during an illegal strike and fail to make 
it clear that they are not participating 
in the strike action. Action of an employ- 
er who fired such workers—as well as 
the actual strikers—was upheld by NLRB, 
which said that workers have a duty to 
disavow an illegal strike. 

New election rules also are being 
written by NLRB. Some of the changes 
are in effect, more are expected. Under 
them, for example, a union will have a 
harder time trying to move in on a plant 
where another union has a valid con- 
tract. In the past, if the invading union 
could point to some technical flaw in the 
existing contract, it could get an NLRB 
order setting aside the contract and al- 
lowing an election. The new NLRB has 
reversed that rule. 

Staff changes at the Labor Board 
also are expected, now that Chairman 
Farmer has the majority vote to put 
them across. 

Mr. Farmer is on record as insisting 
that NLRB employes work for impartial 
administration of Taft-Hartley. He wants 
“enthusiastic and unstinting support” 
of the staff in carrying out new policies 
the Board adopts. 

The new chairman has promised to 
check on all NLRB employes who are in 
“policy-making jobs” to see that they fol- 
low the new program, but he adds that 
the rights of career employes at NLRB 
will be respected, that any career em- 
ploye devoting himself to “true public 
service” will be kept on the job regard- 
less of political beliefs. But he indicates 
that any employe who is involved in a 
“partisan crusade” or who advocates a 
“particular cause” will be removed. 

Any move to shake up the field staff of 
NLRB may run into difficulties. The re- 
gional staffs are under the authority of the 
General Counsel of NLRB, George J. 
Bott, who was appointed by former Presi- 
dent Harry Truman. Mr. Bott’s four-year 
term expires in December. 
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struction and maintenance costs, 
‘good labor conditions—and more 
production per man hour because 
employees live better, feel better, 
work better. 

Combine pleasure with profit. 
Enjoy a Florida vacation now. Visit 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Downward slide in business activity is to continue until June 30, 1955, 
unless present trends are reversed. That's the outlook painted by the staff of 
Congress's Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 

Conclusion is that Government will act to bring a reversal in trends. 











Here is the appraisal for the period ahead if nothing is done: 

Total output for current fiscal year, ending June 30, 1954, to be 363 
billion dollars. That compares with 360.4 billion for the 1953 fiscal year. 

For fiscal 1955, ending June 30, 1955, output is put at 360 billions. 

In other words, the economic staff of Congress sees no positive signs yet 

the business downturn has run its course. 








Now, here's what ought to take place to get "maximum" employment: 

Output for fiscal 1954 should hit 365 billions. It's too late for that. 

For fiscal 1955, output should go to 373 billions. 

In brief, there's a good chance, if nothing is done, that output will fall 
13 billions short of reaching maximum production and employment in the 12 months 
that begin July 1, 1954. That is the analysis based on present consumer 
spending patterns and on current business-investment programs. 











Here's how the staff reaches its conclusions about fiscal 1955: 

Consumer demand for goods and services--233.2 billions. That marks a 
Slight increase (1.4 billions a year) over current demand. , 

Business investment--47 billions, down 1 billion. 

State and local governments’ outlays--28.4 billions, up 2.2 billions. 

Federal Government--51.4 billions, down 5.6 billions. 

What this means, really, is that the fall in federal demand for goods and 
services is not expected to be offset by a rise in private spending, unless 
something new appears to boost private outlays. 

Effect of the slide might send unemployment to 5 million in the winter of 
1954-55, as unemployment is now estimated. However, jobless numbers would not 
be so high if the labor force continues to shrink. 














Important point to note, however, is that this is not a forecast. 

Eisenhower program to broaden Social Security and unemployment insurance, 
to aid housing, to liberalize foreign trade, to plan public works and to give 
some tax relief might be all that is needed to produce an upturn. 

Adoption of that program might possibly prompt individuals and business 
firms to increase their spending. 

It is also considered possible, though scarcely probable, that business 
firms and individuals may boost spending without other inducements. 

If present plans fail to get results, the staff suggests these steps: 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


More "easy" money. That means still lower interest rates, more liberal 
lending terms, some federal financial aid for local public works. 

Further tax reductions. If more consumer Spending is wanted, cut income 
taxes on individuals and cut excises. If more investment is wanted, cut the 
corporate income tax. Congress is asked to decide that one. 

More federal public works. Step up spending in this field. 

Result of these moves, naturally, would be a badly unbalanced budget. So 
the staff warns that these steps should be taken "only after it is clear that 
the adjustment will either not be self-correcting or will bring hardships to the 
people if left to run its course.” 











It's right here that the Joint Committee itself splits. 

Republicans on the Committee advocate a more cautious approach. 

Democrats want to move more rapidly by: (1) raising individual income tax 
exemptions from $600 to $800; (2) cutting excises drastically. The minority 
reports that the excise on a moderately priced auto amounts to enough to buy a 
refrigerator, a radio set and a wrist watch. 

There is general agreement, however, that the time has come for some action 
by the Government to turn the present course of business activity. Chances are 
that you will see steps taken to prevent the dip that now threatens. 





However, there are some signs of business improvement. 

New orders to industry are cited as a bright spot by National Association 
of Purchasing Agents. This organization makes very cautious appraisals. 
Increased orders are reported by 30 per cent of the companies surveyed. 
That's the highest number of increases since January, 1953. 

An exact balance between firms with increased orders and firms with fewer 
orders also is reported. That's the first balance since March, 1953. 

Improvement in orders is taken as a sign that activity may soon turn up. 
Production, inventories and employment in February, however, were no better than 
in January. The hope is in the future, not the present. 











Purchasing agents call attention to these developments, too: 

Production cutbacks and increased orders have closed the gap between orders 
and output to 2 points. Gap in September, 1953, was 15 points. Buyers see in 
the small gap evidence that much of the adjustment has been made. 





Inventories of unworked materials in February took the sharpest drop since 
last June. That means resumed buying of raw materials soon. 


Conclusion is that March may see the start of an upturn in activity. 
Purchasing agents report further that buying policy is predominantly held 


down to forward orders of 60 days or less. That is a reflection of a better 
supply situation and the tendency to keep control of inventories. 





You also get more optimistic reports from these industries: 

Steel companies report an upturn in orders from firms that have been out of 
the market. That's taken as a sign that inventories are being used up. 

Corded-cotton-yarn industry reports a rise in unfilled orders for January. 








Living costs inched up again in January to 115.2 per cent of the 1947-49 
average, from 114.9 in December. Reason: price rises in coffee and pork. 
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Among the advertisers 
in the March issue 


of the American Magazine are: 


All-Year Club of Southern California 
America’s Light & Power Companies 
Armour Laboratories 
Avon Cosmetics 
Bayer Aspirin 
Bell Telephone System 
Burlington R.R. 
Californians, Inc. 
Canadian Govt. Travel Bureau 
Canadian National R.R. 
Chevrolet 
European Travel Commission 
Hill and Hill Co. 

Knights of Columbus 
Literary Guild of America 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Mercury Division, Ford Motor Co. 
The Middle South 
Miller High Life Beer 
Missouri Pacific Lines 
New Moon Homes, Inc. 

New York Central 
New York State Dept. of Commerce 
State of Florida 
Tennessee Division of Information 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Washington State 





Look for this article: 


HOW TO BUILD YOUR 
FAMILY FORTUNE 
by 
G. M. Loeb 
of E. F. Hutton Co. 
in the March issue 
of American Magazine 
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First Quarter 1954: 


Compare this gain with 
any other General Family Magazine— 
first quarter 1954 versus first quarter 1953 


The AMERICAN Magazine moves ahead 
¢ IN CIRCULATION - IN LINAGE - IN SELLING POWER 


2K FIGURES SHOWN ARE PUBLISHER'S ESTIMATES. 
THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 640 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








“Fis ‘ MINU \ 


————— pein Indicators of Business Activity. 


Signs of real improvement ir? business 
activity are still sparse. Department 
stores are keeping sales up, but fac- 
tories have cut output to a new low 
for the decline. Unemployment seems 
to be rising gradually. 

Sales at department stores in February 
averaged about 110 on the indicator, 
the same as in January. Dollar volume 
in the week ended February 20 was 
2 per cent above a year ago. 

Obstacles are being surmounted to 
maintain sales. Fewer appliances, TV 
sets, rugs and pieces of furniture are 
being sold than a year ago. Shopping 
activity has fallen in industrial cities 
such as Detroit, Birmingham, Toledo 
and Buffalo. To keep volume up, soft 
goods must be pushed. 

Claims for unemployment compensation, 
shown in the top chart through the 
week. ended February 13, are being 
watched closely by Government of- 
ficials for signs of the trend of business. 
In the week ended February 20, initial 
claims totaled 324,000, about the 
same as in the week ended February 
13. Continued claims, however, re- 
sumed their rise after a small drop in 
the week ended February 13. At 
2,221,000, they were at their highest 
since March, 1950. 

Seasonal forces will be on the side of 
rising employment, falling unemploy- 
ment, from now to May. Spring usually 
lifts jobs in construction, trade and 
service lines and in Government. In the 
years 1946 through 1953, unemploy- 
ment dropped 635,000, on the average, 
from February to May. Every year 
since 1946 there has been a drop from 
February to March. 

Production is failing to rally. 


BAe 








Steel operations were scheduled at 72.6 
per cent of capacity in the week ended 
February 27, against 74.6 the previous 
week. 

Paperboard production, a mirror of ac- 
tivity in industries making soft goods 
and consumer hard goods, dropped to 
232,000 tons in the week ended Feb- 


Wander Stote Programs! 
25 - 
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ae . By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
ruary 20. Unfilled orders fell to 28 per 
cent below a year ago. 

Liquidation of inventories, in the case 
of hard goods, still seems to have some 
distance to go. Dealer stocks of new 
autos, at a record of 600,000 on Feb- 
ruary 1, rose to nearly 640,000 by 
February 10. The television industry 
had 1.9 million unsold sets on January 
1, above a normal stock. Manufacturers 


held 26.8 billion dollars’ worth of hard 





goods on January 1, up 2.4 billion 
from a year earlier, only 200 million 
below the peak. 

Idle money is forcing interest rates 
lower. Treasury 3% per cent bonds, due 
1983, rose to a record high on Feb- 
ruary 17. 

Depth of the declines in production in 
the first six months of downtrend now 
under way can be compared with 


depth in the first six months of the 
1948-49 recession. Details follow: 


—Percentage C. none 


Oct., ’48 July, 
to April, ’49 to Jan., 734 

Industrial production — 9% — % 
Factory output -— 8 -9 
Durable goods —1l -1l 
Primary metals —13 —20 
Fab. metals —15 — 8 
Elec. mach. — 6 —18 
Other mach. —13 —10 
Transp. equip. — 6 -—7 
Instruments —12 -—5 
Stone; clay, glass —11 —7 
Lumber & prod’s  —17 — 8 
Furniture —l1 —13 
Nondurable goods — 4 -—7 
Textiles —17 —20 
arel +2 —13 
Rebbex products — 6 -9 
Leather & prod’s — 4 —l1 
Paper & prod’s —12 —4 
Printing & pub. — 2 -1 
Chemicals — 6 —5 
Pet. & coal prod’s — 4 —4 
Food & beverages 0 — 6 
Tobacco —4 — 8 
Minerals — 6 — 6 
Bituminous coal — 5 —19 
Oil & gas — 8 -—1 
Metal mining +8 —14 


The real test for business activity will 
come in March, April and May. Should 
new weakness develop, the Govern- 
ment may be expected to take positive 
steps to stimulate activity. 
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) You know your refrigerator brings you good eating. 
Are you aware that it brings you peace of mind, too — 
no constant need for servicing, no failure to perform? 
. To market a refrigerator as trouble-free as yours, the 
nun manufacturer uses leakproof Bundyweld Tubing to con- 
duct the cooling refrigeration gases. Bundyweld brings 
you the same, sure protection against refrigerant leaks 
it has brought to millions of people during the last 
twenty years. 
vill 
ld 
mn- 
ive 


Your freezer must not fail, 
of course. And that’s rea- 
son enough for the manu- 
facturer to use leakproof 
Bundyweld to carry the 
heat-absorbing gases. 
Manufacturers insist on 
giving you Bundyweld’s 
unequalled protection in 
condensers, «evaporators, 
' compressors, and other 
Bundyweld Steel Tubing is the only tub- parts of both freezers and 
ing double-walled from a single metal ‘ 
oi copper-bonded through 360° of wall refrigerators. 
contact. Made by the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of small-diameter tubing, it won’t 
leak, will transmit heat quickly. 


BUNDYWELD TUBING 


‘The lifelines of refrigerators and freezers’”’ 
BUNDY TUBING COMPANY DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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MORE TAX-FREE INCOME 


How Plan for Exemptions Would Save You Money 


That increase in tax exemp- 
tions is all but certain—but don’t 
spend your tax savings until you 
find out how big they'll be. 

Tax leaders of both parties in 
Congress are conceding that new 
tax cuts for everybody are going 
to be hard to stop. 

White House still is holding 
out—and promising to go right 
on holding out. But it's Congress 
that writes tax law. 


You can probably count on an in- 
crease in personal exemptions on your 
1954 income. This means a new tax 
cut for all who now pay income taxes. 
It means that more than 4 million tax- 
payers will quit paying income taxes 
entirely. 

Congress has all but surrendered on 
the exemption issue, is ready to admit 
that the move to boost exemptions has 
picked up so much momentum it will 
be difficult to stop in this election year. 
The only questions are how much in- 
crease will be granted—from $600 now, 
to $700 or to $800—and who will get 
credit at the polls. 

Talk of the rise in exemptions adds up 
to big totals. But what the move means in 
individual relief is something else again. 

A $100 rise in exemptions—now re- 
— as the most likely change—means 
this: 

A single worker with no dependents, 
and earning $2,000 a year, will find his 


Bigger Tax Exemptions: 


What They Mean 





IF THE PRESENT $600 IS RAISED: 


JA Caeh 


By $100——4 million taxpayers go off the rolls. 


TOTAL LOSS TO TREASURY 





By $200—— 7 million taxpayers go off the rolls. 


TOTAL LOSS TO TREASURY GE: ea TTT 





By $400 —15 million taxpayers go off the rolls. 


TOTAL LOSS TO TREASURY ME S:E TH IItT) 


tax reduced from $240 now to $220. This 
same $20 saving can be expected by all 
single persons earning up to $2,500 or a 
bit more. 

That particular income boost—it comes 
to less than 40 cents a week—is not go- 
ing to prime any business pumps all by 
itself. But the relief going to more than 
40 million taxpayers comes to a re- 
spectable figure. A $100 boost in exemp- 
tions makes a tota' saving of 2.3 bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

For a single worker in the $3,000-to- 
$5,000 range of income, the $100 exemp- 
tion boost means an annual saving of 
$22. That’s 42 cents a week for addi- 
tional spending. 

Higher-paid workers, of course, will 
enjoy somewhat larger tax cuts from 


© 1954. By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


the proposal, as the table on this page 
shows. Still, the most that can be saved 
from a $100 increase in exemptions is 
$91 for the single taxpayer. One earn- 
ing $250,000 a year, for example, will 
find his tax cut from $179,024 to 
$178,933. 

Bigger tax cuts will result for families 
with several exemptions. A four-member 
family earning $3,000 a year, for ex- 
ample, will be able to quit paying in- 
come taxes. And such a family earning 
$10,000 will find its tax reduced from 
$1,372 to $1,284, for a saving of $88. 

The break to be expected by a typical 
four-member family earning $5,000 
shows what the exemption move will 
mean in terms of added weekly buying 

(Continued on page 108) 


Here’s Your Stake in Higher Exemptions 


Single Person, No Dependents 


Tox With Tax With 





Present Proposed 
Income $600 $700 

Per Year e i E pt Saving 
$ 2,000 $ 240 $ 220 $ 20 
5,000 818 796 22 
8,000 1,540 1,510 30 
10,000 2,096 2,062 34 
15,000 3,787 3,744 43 
25,000 8,324 8,268 56 
50,000 22,788 22,716 72 
250,000 179,024 178,933 91 





Married Couple, No Dependents 


Tax With Tax With 





Present Proposed 

Income $600 $700 
Per Year E t — pti Saving 
$ 2,000 $ 120 $ 80 $ 40 
5,000 660 620 40 
8,000 1,240 1,196 ae 
10,000 1,636 1,592 44a 
15,000 2,810 2,750 60 
25,000 5,774 5,698 76 
50,000 16,648 16,536 112 
250,000 155,822 155,644 178 


Note: Miscellaneous deductions of 10 per cent of income are assumed. 
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Married Couple, Two Dependents 


Tax With Tox With 


Present Proposed 

Income $600 $700 
Per Year Exemption Exemption Saving 
$ 3,000 $ 60 $ 0 $ 60 
5,000 420 340 80 
8,000 976 888 88 
10,000 1,372 1,284 88 
15,000 2,486 2,382 104 
25,000 5,318 5,178 140 
50,000 15,976 15,752 224 
250,000 154,754 154,398 356 
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Brig. General David Sarnoff, Chairman of the Board, Radio Corporation of America 


Television Tape Recording 
by RCA Opens New Era of 
Electronic Photography 


In 1956, RCA’s General Sarnoff will cele- 
brate his 50th year in the field of radio. 
Looking ahead to that occasion, three 
years ago, he asked his family of scientists 
and researchers for three gifts to mark 
that anniversary: (1) A television tape re- 
corder, (2) An electronic air conditioner, 
(3) A true amplifier of light. 


Gift No. 1—the video tape recorder—has 
already been successfully demonstrated, two 
years ahead of time! Both color and black- 
and-white TV pictures were instantly recorded 
on magnetic tape without any photographic 
development or processing. 


RADIO CORPORATION 


World leader in radio — first in television 


Sees No. 1 wish come true! 





You can imagine the future importance of 
this development to television broadcasting, 
to motion pictures, education, industry and 
national defense. And you can see its enter- 
tainment value to you, in your own home. 
There the tape equipment could be used for 
home movies, and—by connecting it to your 
television set—you could make personal re- 
cordings of your favorite TV programs. 


Expressing his gratitude for this “gift,” 
General Sarnoff said it was only a matter of 
time, perhaps two years, before the finishing 
touches would bring this recording system to 
commercial reality. He described this RCA 
achievement as the first major step into an 
era of “electronic photography.” 


Such achievements as this, stemming from 
continuous pioneering in research and engi- 
neering, make “RCA” an emblem of quality, 
dependability and progress. 


OF AMERICA 














is your business too successful? 


HAVE YOU, like many business executives, 
discovered that business can be too good 
for financial comfort? 


FOR EXAMPLE, your plant may be too small, 
your inventory inadequate to fill current 
needs, accounts receivables too heavy... 
or you might have other problems that 
additional working capital could solve. 


FOR THE PAST 33 YEARS, manufacturers, 
processors, distributors and wholesalers in 
just about every line of business and from 
all sections of the country have come to 
Walter E. Heller & Company for answers 
to financing problems which could not be 
solved through normal credit channels. 
We solve these problems with financial 
programs adapted to each specific case and 
with the money necessary to execute the 
programs, without interfering with com- 
pany management or control. 


THIS YEAR American industry will utilize 
Heller financing programs to the tune of 
more than $500,000,000. 


SHOULD A financing problem now con- 


front your business, feel free to consult us | 
by letter or in person without obligation. | 


Write for a free copy of our brochure: 
Operating Dollars for Every Business: 


Walter E. Heller & Company, 


Bankers Building 
Chicago 90, Ill. 


URELULEL RT AY, 


Ten East Fortieth St. 
New York, New York 
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. . . Steak once a week from 
rise in family exemption 


power. The family will have an extra 
$1.54 to spend each week if exemptions 
are boosted by $100. 

That $1.54 is not expected to send 
many families rushing out on any mad 
buying sprees. But it can mean steak, in- 
stead of pot roast, for one evening a 
week. Or, saved each week for a month, 
the extra $6.67 means another pair of 
shoes for one of the children. Or it may 
loosen the family budget enough to 
cover monthly installment payments on 
a television set or a new refrigerator. 

A $200 increase in exemptions—if 
that should be adopted by Congress—can 
mean larger savings, though still small 
on a weekly basis. 

Over all, that move would grant about 
4.5 billion dollars’ worth of tax relief to 
U.S. families and take about 7 million 
of them off the tax rolls. 

A factory worker with a wife and two 
children provides an example. Right now, 
with his four $600 exemptions and the 
standard deduction allowance, the work- 
er getting the average factory wage of 
about $3,600 a year pays a tax of 
$168. With four $800 exemptions, this 
worker will find that his tax figures up 
to about $8—or nothing at all if he 


can find a few more dollars’ worth of 
deductions. 
This family’s saving—even with a 


$200 rise in exemptions—is not going 
to mean radically increased purchasing 
power. Yet $3 or so can put an appreci- 
able amount of slack in a family budget 
that comes to a weekly total of $66. 

A $400 rise in exemptions, now be- 
ing demanded by some Democrats in the 
Senate for next year,’ could have a 
significant impact on family buying 
power. 

A $400 increase—to the $1,000 level 
—would provide 8 billion dollars in tax 
relief and lop 15 million taxpayers off the 
rolls. Roughly a third of all families now 
paying income taxes would find their 
entire incomes exempt. 

A four-member family would have to 
earn something like $4,500 before it 
paid any tax. Now, this family begins 
paying income taxes when its income 
reaches $2,700 or so. 

You begin to see what a jump of $400 
in exemptions means when you find that 
it would grant a tax cut of more than one 
third at the $8,000 income level, and a 
cut of more than one fourth even at the 
$10,000 level. Those would be the re- 
sulting reductions for four-member fam- 
ilies earning those incomes. 

Chances for adoption of a $1;000 
exemption, of course, are small, even for 


(Continued on page 109) 
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Gwn a DIVIDEND 
TIME TABLE 


Protect and Forecast Your 
Investment Income With 


PERIODIC INCOME CALENDAR 





Only 


$2.50 


Postpaid 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


@ Tells you at a glance what Invest- 
ment Income checks to expect 
each month. 

@ Warns you of lost check or 
omitted dividend. 

@ Provides space for purchase and 
sales data. 

@ Handles up to 72 separate in- 
vestments over a 5-year period. 

e@ Attractively bound in simulated 
leather, gold embossed, 714”x11”. 

Free inspection ... send $2.50 check or 


money order for Calendar postpaid. 
Returnable within 10 days for full refund. 


EUGENE A. HAGEL Publisher 
230 RIDGEWAY ROAD 
BALTIMORE 28, MARYLAND 

















Best in lOO jacate! Years! 





__— OOWT MISS CENTENNIAL YEAR 5 
+ . rf ° on 
# Kthaites Ci 


in addition to its usual vast variety of enter- 
tainment and activities, Atlantic City, this 
year, celebrates its 100th Anniversary with 
a commemorative program of special events 
and attractions. 

Come Now! Come Later! But Come! 


For Centennial Color Folder 
and Program of Events, 
Write Dept. U-N, Birthday Headquarters, 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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E ae FFICE VALE 


Replace crowded “hat 
\ Sitise with efficient S-6 
\\ Office Valets (have room 
for guests too). Each Valet 
provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers, 6 ventilated hat 
spaces, umbrellastandand 
overshoe platforms in 30° 
x16” floor space. Keep 
wraps aired, dry and ‘‘in 
press”. Lifetime welded 
steel construction—never 
loosens, wobbles or tips 
over. Choice of modern 
baked finishes. Sold_by 
leading office furniture 
dealers everywhere. 












® ® 

VALET RACKS 

Commercial, industrial || Stationary and pot- 

and institutional wardrobe table Wardrobe and Locker 

equipment and complete checkrooms. Rack, for the office and the home 
Write for 

Catalog WOGEL-PETERSON CO. 

Ov 30 1121 West 37th Street * Chicago 9, U.S.A. 
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... White House “vigorously 
opposed” to blanket tax cuts 


1955 as proposed by Senator Walter F. 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, and sec- 
onded by Senator Paul Douglas (Dem.), 
of Illinois. But the chances are strong 
that some increase in exemptions is to 
come. 

Political necessities, more than eco- 
nomic theories, account for mounting 
pressure on Congress to grant tax cuts for 
all. Those necessities, stressed by Con- 
gressmen who must face the voters in 
November, still are being treated lightly 
by the White House. 

Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey, in a formal statement cleared 
with the White House, let it be known 
that the Administration is “vigorously 


Staff Photo-USN&WR 
SENATOR PAUL DOUGLAS 
...@ $1,000 exemption in 1955? 


opposed” to blanket tax cuts of the sort 
that would result from increased exemp- 
tions. Other spokesmen for the Admin- 
istration promise that the fight against 
higher exemptions will continue. 

Republican leaders in Congress, for 
the most part, are remaining in line. 
They, too, have announced that the move 
to boost exemptions is to be, fought 
to the end. 

Bigger exemptions, officials say, are 
not the answer to the business slump— 
and the budget can’t stand the loss, any- 
Way, 

Even the 2.3-billion-dollar revenue 
loss that goes with a $100 rise in exemp- 
tions, it’s pointed out, will boost the total 
of expected tax relief up to something 
like 10 billion dollars. That includes 5 
billion of tax cuts that took place Janu- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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MAKE 120 BricHT COPIES A MINUTE 
OF ANYTHING YOU TYPE, WRITE or DRAW 


--.no stencils, no mats, no inking, no make-ready 








44 /I| OR. Pat. 


DIRECT ‘“‘LIQUID’’ PROCESS DUPLICATOR 


HUNDREDS OF 
USES 


® SALES LETTERS 
® BULLETINS 

® MAPS 

® PRICE SHEETS 
* MENUS 


* QUOTATIONS, 
BIDS 


© POSTCARDS 

© ESTIMATES 

® BLANK FORMS 
© SKETCHES 

© STATEMENTS 

® SPECIFICATIONS 
® GRAPHS 

® CONTRACTS 

® MUSIC SCORES 
® HOUSE ORGANS 
® NOTICES 

® RADIO SCRIPTS 
* DRAWINGS 


® EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS 


® NEWS RELEASES 
* LESSON SHEETS 
© REPORTS 
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The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 
most economical and the most satisfactory 
way to make copies. It’s ready for imme- 
diate use—no stencil to cut, no type to set, 
no inking, no make-ready. 

It copies directly from the original writ- 
ing, typing or drawing; one, two, three, 
four or five colors in one operation; 120 
Or more copies per minute; On varying 
weights of paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up 
to 9” x 14” in size. 

PRINTS IN ONE TO FIVE COLORS AT ONCE 
The sleek lines of the D-10 proclaim worth- 
iness within. It has smooth, balanced action. 
It has wear- and corrosion-resisting stain- 
less steel parts. With Magic Copy Control it 
prints each copy brightly. Sure and simple, 
it makes an expert of any user. Mail the 
coupon for a fascinating folder providing 
more details .. . free and without obligation. 


DITTO, Inc., 2210 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 





rn 





DITTO, Inc., 2210 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, | 
(_ ) Please send literature featuring the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator and samples of work produced on it. 

) Arrange a demonstration of the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator for me. 


TURN ei cece ccvcncccctdcccccteccvetuaenadsiteuseses 
CNR as oc 60-46 cbicereeccncducesceteschpedgectseenet 
MEM gs ce beseticethdeieeaddecceen CQBimndetcsecs 
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was this plant’s 
big. location problem... 


A manufacturer wanted to locate a 
plant in the high-income northeast 
market area. He required a supply 
of labor large enough, and with suffi- 
ciently varied skills, to get into imme- 
diate production. Welders, machinists, 
and female help with adaptability to 
precision work were especially needed. 
He got the current information nec- 
essary to evaluate labor at several 
desirable sites, quickly and confiden- 
tially, from the Industrial Location 
Service of the State of New York. 








tS yours : 


No matter what your location problems may be, 
the Industrial Location Service of the State of New 
York will be glad to get you, confidentially and 
without obligation, the information you need to 
solve them. 


YOU CAN GET AUTHORITATIVE DATA ON: 
Raw Materials: Cost and availability of all materials 
and supplies you may need. 


Transportation: Availability of facilities, cost of assem- 
bling materials and distributing finished product be- 
tween any given points. 

Markets: Industrial and consumer market data. 
Labor: Availability, skills and rates. 

Power and Fuel: Character and cost at any point. 


Available Buildings: Types, condition, facilities and 
terms. Confidential. 


Sites: Availability, size, character, installed services; 
photos and maps. Confidential. 


Community Services: A complete report on the facil- 
ities and attitudes of any community. 


Laws and Regulations: Full data on laws or regu- 
lations applying to any particular form of enterprise. 


FREE BROCHURE AND MAP. Send for ‘Industrial Location 
Services,” a full description of the valuable, detailed plant 
location information New York State will obtain for you. 
1954 large-scale physical map of the state and adjacent areas, 
showing elevations, transportation systems, watersheds, etc., 
willalso be sent. Write New York State Department of Com- 
merce, Room 709, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York. 


Industrial Location Service of 


New York State 


“*WE DON’T SELL SITES—WE MATCH NEEDS“ 
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. . . Differing views on way 
to prime pump of business 


ary 1, about 1.3 billion planned in the 
big Republican tax-revision bill, and a 
billion or so dollars counted as lost in ex- 
cise reductions that also are taken for 
granted. 

With a deficit already upcoming, off- 
cials explain wearily, tax cuts of this size 
will wreck the Eisenhower budget. 

Democrats, for their part, are answer- 
ing that a continued downturn in em- 
ployment and incomes is going to mean 
declining revenues and a rising deficit in 
any case. Government, they believe, 
should give individual tax relief and 
thus prime the business pump. 

That line of argument gets to the Re- 
publicans’ second point—that the way 
to put an end to the business slump is to 
stress tax relief for investors and _ busi- 
ness. Actually, Republican tax leaders are 
declaring in favor of tax cuts for in- 
dividuals, too. But the major emphasis, 
they insist, should be right where their 
bill has it—on relief for investors and 
business. 

Behind those diverging viewpoints is 
a fundamental difference in economic 
theory. 

Republicans, in both Congress and the 
Administration, are fighting for their plan 
to give more incentive for investment 
and, thus, to promote industrial expan- 
sion with a view to more jobs and higher 
incomes all around. 

Democrats are massing behind the 
move to start a business upturn by stimu- 
lating family spending on _ industry's 
products. They assume that bigger 
markets, not further industry expansion, 
are the things needed now. 

In the end, economic theory is to get 
a back seat. One top Republican tax 
leader in Congress already is conceding 
that tax relief for individuals is not to 
be stopped in this election year. 

Result now being freely predicted is 
this: 

Individuals will get broad tax 
cuts—though not as much as many 
expect. These may take the form of 
higher exemptions, or a flat credit 
for earned income. 

Business and investors will get 
substarttial tax relief, too—but not 
all that the massive Republican tax 
bill now calls for. 

Excises will be reduced. For the 
time being, corporation rate will 
come down little if any. 

The federal budget will take a 
beating—though’ not as much of 
a beating as now appears. 

That, in any event, is the way the bet- 
ting now is running in congressional 
cloakrooms. 
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Tax Deadlines 
To Watch 


MARCH 15. Individuals file final 


tax return for calendar year 
1953 on Form 1040 or 1040A 
and pay balance of 1953 tax 
due. 


Individuals file declaration of 
estimated tax for 1954 on Form 
1040ES and pay first quarterly 
tax installment. 


Self-employed persons pay 
their Social Security tax for 1953 
when filing 1953 income tax 
returns. 


Donors of gifts in 1953 file gift 
tax return (Form 709) and pay 
tax. 


Donees file information return 


(Form 710) showing gifts re- 


ceived in 1953. 


Partnerships file information 
return for 1953 on Form 1065. 


Employers deposit income and 
Social Security taxes withheld 
in February if more than $100. 


Farmers who filed 1953 tax 
declaration by Jan. 15, 1954, 
file final tax return and pay 
balance of 1953 tax. 


Corporations file 1953 income 
and excess-profits tax returns 
(Form 1120) and pay first in- 
stallment of 1953 tax (45 per 
cent). 


Farmers’ co-operative associa- 
tions file income tax return 
(Form 990-C) for calendar year 
1953. Return is permitted to be 
filed as late as Sept. 15, 1954, 
but interest will accrue from 
March 15. 


MARCH 31. Manufacturers, re- 


tailers, others deposit excise 
taxes for February if more than 
$100. 


® Gamblers, bookmakers pay 


tax on wagers accepted in Feb- 
ruary. 


APRIL 15. Estate executors file 


estate tax returns for 1953 and 
pay first tax installment. 


® Trust fiduciaries file income tax 


returns for 1953 and pay entire 
1953 tax. 


Ask for Courvoisier V.S.O.P. 
Brand (Fine Champagne Cognac) 
in the distinguished 

Josephine bottle. 

*Only Courvoisier Cognac 

bears this registered 


phrase on every bottle — 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Imported by 
W. A. Taylor 
& Company, 


New York, N. Y. 
Sole Distributors 
for the U.S. A. 
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COGNAC 


* The Brandy of 
Ned O) SO) 





Special offer in French glassware—Four Courvoisier cognac snifter glasses, 
about 3% inches tall, with Napoleonic emblem in permanent gold design. 





Shipped to you from France. Send $1 cash or check payable to TV. Address 
Dept. C, P.O. Box 1205, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y., and pay 
pa sed 15¢ U. S. Postal Examination Charge < on arriv al. 

















NOW. eemore than ever 
MIAMI’S 


finest bayfront hotel 


me COLUMBUS 


Traditionally recognized as among the 
world’s outstanding hotels and the 
most cosmopolitan in south Florida, 
recent improvements have made it a 
“must” in Miami. The exquisite... 





restaurant and lounge, secgialbieennby 
decorated public rooms, and 100% 
air-conditioning have increased the 
leadership of this near-to-everything 
hotel. Complete information on Colum- 
bus guest and convention facilities 
sent on request. 


THE COLUMBUS voter 


BISCAYNE BLVD. AT Ist ST. MIAMI, FLA. 


Downtown terminal for all major airlines 





MODERN 


| feud 


in BUDGET STEEL DESKS 





HASKELL 


Ge 40 muuch fore yng “fi 


Yes, at budget prices, Haskell 
gives you many fine features 
found only in higher-priced 
desks— beauty, efficiency, 
custom-quality and comfort. 


A GREAT NAME IN BUDGET STEEL 


“HASKELL | 





OF PITTSBURGH 


See your dealer, or write for brochure 


HASKELL, INC. 


303 E. Carson St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Daylight Walls of ek 


insulating glass in the Perrys- 

burg, Ohio, Elementary School 
provide light, view and comfort for 
teachers and children. Architect: 
Britsch & Munger, Toledo, Ohio. 


“Who wouldn’t like 


“Big windows make a teacher's job so much more fun. 
They help everyone see easily and they eliminate 


that tiring sensation of being ‘cooped-up’.” 


Good surroundings help attract and hold good teachers. And 
nothing you can design into a school building does more than 
large, clear windows to make the environment refreshing to 
teachers and pupils alike. 


Daylight Walls, stretching from sill to ceiling, bring sunlight 
and view and spaciousness into the classroom. 


Teaching and learning are both easier and more effective 
when there’s no ‘“‘cooped-up”’ feeling to create restlessness. So 
it’s no wonder teachers answered “large windows’ when 
editors of a leading architectural magazine polled them to 


FREE BOOK ON SCHOOL DAYLIGHTING 


If you have anything to do with school 
design, you will enjoy reading the new, 
authoritative publication on school day- 
lighting, How to Get Nature-Quality Light 
for School Children. For a free copy write 
Libbey *Owens*Ford Glass Co., 4834 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 





to teach here 
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learn what features they liked in new school buildings, 


School boards like Daylight Walls, too. They are economi- 
cal to build and to maintain (glass cleans easily, doesn’t wear 
out). And when windows are glazed with Thermopane* insu- 
lating glass, heating costs are lowered. Areas close to windows 
stay warm and comfortable, even on coldest days. Classrooms 
are quieter, too, for Thermopane insulates against noise. 


If you’d like more information about Daylight Walls, write 
for the booklet described below or call your nearby Libbey’ 
Owens:Ford Glass Distributor or Dealer. *® 





THERMOPANE e PLATE GLASS e WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


- - - THAT LET YOU SEE 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* + Tuf-fiex* Tempered Plate Gloss 
Tuf-flex Doors * Safety Glass * €&-Z-Eye Safety Plate Gloss * Fiber-Glass 
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>> Economic questions are to loom large at the Inter-American Conference in 
Caracas, now under way. And they will make the U. S. delegates squirm. 
Latin America, storehouse of many strategic materials, feels neglected. 





During the war, Latin America was coddled, got high-priority attention from 
Washington. Materials from that region were badly needed. 

Since the war, the big U.S. help--loans, credits, aid--has gone to Europe 
and the Far East. Little has gone to Latin America. The U.S. seems to have 
taken this Hemisphere for granted, looked to more pressing problems elsewhere. 

Latin-American pride is hurt. But, aside from this long-rankling com- 
plaint, Latin Americans see other difficulties arising. 

Business prospects make them jumpy. Prices of many of their chief exports 
are weakening. Selling is getting tougher. Sources of capital look less 
certain than in some time. What's Washington going to do about all this? 




















>> U.S. delegates in Caracas can't give their Latin neighbors much to chew on. 

The Export-Import Bank, hitherto an important source of capital and credit 
for Latin America, has its wings clipped. It is not to make more long-term 
development loans there. Only short-term credits--and even these are to be 
limited. U.S. Treasury, squeaking in under the public-debt limit, wants no new 
charges against the debt by the Export-Import Bank. 

The World Bank will make development loans in Latin America in appropriate 
Situations. But the Latin Americans haven't got the "in" there they have in the 
Export-Import Bank. It will not be as easy for them to get loans. 

Price and market trends also worry them. Prices of tin, lead, zinc have 
been weakening. Copper price probably is headed downward. World surpluses of 
Sugar, cotton, wheat put these commodities’ prices under pressure. All of these 
are important exports in various parts of Latin America. 

In the U.S., powerful groups ask for higher import duties or quotas on 
lead, zinc, oil, wool. U.S. recession feeds protectionist ideas. Thus, the U.S. 
market may be shrunk not only by falling demand, but also by higher tariff walls. 

Threats of a coffee boycott in the U.S. don't scare Brazilians and other 
growers. But they are acutely aware that high coffee prices don't increase their 
popularity in the U.S. The coffee blowup doesn't help the Latin-American posi- 
tion at Caracas at all. 

















>> Against this checkered backsround, the Latin Americans will be making 
Suggestions in Caracas for U.S. action. Can the U.S. take any measures to 
Stabilize prices of the metal’,, for example? 

U.S. stockpile purchases of strategic metals are to continue, but are ina 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


declining phase. No change to a higher-geared program is indicated. 

The U.S. isn't inclined to get involved in commodity agreements calling for 
heavy purchases to hold materials off the market until prices improve. 

Nor is there any chance the U.S. will go for the Latin-American dream of 
linking prices of their exports to prices of manufactured imports. This sort of 
parity idea has bobbed up repeatedly since the war but has never gotten anywhere. 

U.S. will give soothing pats but little specific help at Caracas. 








>> The one commodity agreement that the U.S. is a party to isn't working out 
well. This is the International Wheat Agreement under which four exporting 
countries (the U.S., Canada, Australia, France) agree to sell 421 million bushels 
of wheat this season at a maximum price of $2.05 a bushel and 45 importing coun- 
tries agree to buy this wheat at not below $1.55 a bushel. When prices are 
between these points, there's no obligation either to buy or sell. 

World wheat price has been below $2.05 most of the time since August 1 when 
the Wheat Agreement year started. Sales under the Agreement have been slow. 

Importing countries have taken up only about a third of their quotas. They 
have been buying outside the Agreement at better prices from Turkey, Argentina, 
even Russia. Canada, seeing export markets slip away, has just cut its price to 
$1.79. The U.S., mindful of its big wheat surplus, will follow suit, even 
though a heavy export subsidy is involved. 

The Wheat Agreement worked all right when there was a scarcity of wheat and 
the grain could be bought at bargain prices by importing member countries. 

But, with a world surplus, these importers find they can buy wheat for less 
outside the Agreement. They can't buy enough outside to fill their requirements 
completely, so they have to buy some Agreement wheat. But they prefer other 
sources. Agreement wheat has become marginal. 

The Wheat Agreement was looked upon in Washington as assuring a substan- 
tial export market for U.S. wheat at a pretty good price. It's backfiring. 

Commodity agreements like this work reasonably well when supplies are 
tight. But, when there's plenty, they break down. 




















>> The European Coal and Steel Community is having its troubles, too. This 
pools the coal and steel industries of Western Germany, France, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands and Italy. Its aim is a common market with no tariff 
barriers, thus stimulating cheaper production, greater use, more trade. 

The Coal and Steel Community is running into surplus problems, too. 

Steel prices, fixed by agreement within the Community, are being undercut, 
as outside competition and faltering sales force steel companies to take action. 

American and Russian steel offers are helping to upset the European market. 

Coal and Steel Community wants to modernize plants, make them more competi- 
tive. A loan will be discussed in Washington this month. On principle, Wash- 
ington favors helping the Community, the first step toward a European federation. 

But American steel interests are opposed to a U.S. loan. They don't want 
to see more competition when things are tough enough already. 














>> Russians are selling gold again in Western Europe. This time in Paris. Late 
in 1953, Russia sold gold totaling 150 million dollars. Russians apparently 
need Western currencies to pay for their stepped-up buying of Western goods. 

The solid clink of gold is music to Western ears. The Kremlin knows that. 
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SOFT- PEDAL” 
FOR A We, Uy 
SUPERSONIC ° 
STORM 


Remarkable three ounce device modulates 
jet blasts to keep temperature constant 
under freezing to frying conditions! 


Here is a tiny pneumatic control so sensitive to 
temperature change that it reacts 100 times faster than 
equipment previously developed. 

Primarily used in high altitude jets, it controls the 
flow of hot air to critical parts of the airplane. In a split’ 
second, it can open an air duct and funnel a hot blast 
to an icy wing, or, change the hot blast to a zephyr 
to compensate for over-heating conditions. 

And it weighs only three ounces! 

Again AiResearch demonstrates its ability 
to solve big, complicated problems 
with simple, small units of light 
weight and low cost. Its research, 
engineering and manufacturing 
team have more than a decade of 
experience in successfully 
developing small packages 
to do big jobs! 

AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles 45, 
California, and Phoenix, 
Arizona 


ROX Sp LOOM 


“a DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


A world leader in the design and manufacture of aircraft equipment in these major categories: 
AIR TURBINE REFRIGERATION...GAS TURBINES...HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT...ELECTRIC ACTUATORS... 
CABIN SUPERCHARGERS...PNEUMATIC POWER UNITS... ELECTRONIC CONTROLS... CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS. , .TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
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THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR VICTORY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


NCE AGAIN the western world faces a critical de- 

cision: Shall we accept a stalemate in Indochina 

and lose all of Asia by making another truce as in Ko- 

rea? Shall we find ourselves again giving way to the 

aggressor? Or shall we go on to victory in Indochina no 
matter how long it takes to do the job? 

Influenced by our own decision not to fight the war 
with maximum power in Korea, many French leaders 
now say the precedent applies to their war in Indochina 
and that any way out through a truce and a “political 
conference” is preferable to further fighting. “Peace at 
any price” is the fatal doctrine that dominates too much 
of the western world today. 

When the Korean armistice was signed, we were told 
that the Communists would know that we had “re- 
pelled aggression.” We said through our official spokes- 
men that we would not tolerate diversion of military 
strength by the Communists from Korea to Indochina. 

But the facts are that, by being relieved of the war 
strain in Korea, the Communists have actually stepped 
up their supplies to the Communist armies in Indo- 
china. The West has procrastinated—and the Commu- 
nists know now that our threat was an empty one. 

Official observers have repeatedly reported to the 
American Government that the prevailing view 
throughout Asia is that we lost in Korea. The peoples 
of Asia are waiting anxiously now to see if the gains 
achieved by the Communists in Korea will be consol- 
idated further by a surrender in Indochina. 

We in this country may gloss over the facts and wish- 
fully persuade ourselves that we have settled something 
in Korea. But the other peoples in Asia see the large 
Communist armies of Red China firmly entrenched in 
North Korea where they had not encroached before 
June 1950. And no “political conference” at Geneva 
will oust them, either. 


Why are the peoples of Asia who are our 
friends losing hope? 

They see Soviet Russia, which has acknowledged 
publicly that she furnished arms and ammunition to 
the Red armies in Korea, taking a seat as an “inviting” 
power at Geneva. 

They see Prime Minister Churchill only last week 
announcing that trade restrictions with Soviet Russia, 
Poland and Hungary were being relaxed and stating 
that he will ask the American Government’s agreement 
to further relaxation. 

They read Washington dispatches saying that mem- 
bers of Congress will concur. Yet Soviet Russia and 











other Iron Curtain countries sent direct to Red China 
over the Trans-Siberian Railroad 75 per cent of the 
supplies for the Korean war. 

They see American politicians rejoicing over the 
ending of the fighting in Korea as an “achievement” 
and members of Congress protesting against the possi- 
ble use of American military forces in Indochina. 

They see the western world cowed and frightened— 
begging the Communists in conference after conference 
to give by “negotiation” what they have refused to give 
on the battlefield. 

“There is no substitute for victory” is the phrase 
used by General MacArthur when he sought permis- 
sion to bomb the bases in Red China from which planes 
were coming to attack American soldiers and supplies 
were being transported to help the Red China armies. 

The cry went up from the Trumanites that, if we 
bombed Manchuria, there would be a third world war. 
This cry didn’t go up, however, when we intervened in 
Korea in June 1950. A calculated risk had to be taken 
then, and it should have been taken in December 1950 
when General MacArthur wanted to use maximum 
power to defeat the enemy. Every piece of evidence 
available to us, as well as the facts of Soviet history, 
showed that Stalin would never fight a two-front war. 
Certainly if Russia had intervened in the Far East, she 
would have opened herself to attack in Europe. 


France has argued that she could not build up 
an army to help defend Europe through the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and still carry on what has 
become a large-sized war in Southeast Asia. So the 
United States has been furnishing a billion dollars a 
year to support the French military operation. 

Our side can win the war in Indochina. There are 
native troops in abundance to fight for freedom. They 
can be trained as the South Korean Army has been 
trained—by American military missions. They can be 
given the benefit of American naval and air power to 
help blockade the coast of China. 

We will need, however, faithful cooperation by our 
allies, and a strict embargo so that Red China will not 
be aided by supplies furnished by the West. 

A truce now such as Nehru of India is proposing 
merely means entrenching the Communists in the 
greater part of Asia. 

Our allies in Asia—Indonesia, Thailand, Pakistan, 
the Philippines and Japan—will become dispirited and 
discouraged if we appease the Communists again. 

There is, indeed, no substitute for victory. 
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THIS can be your “best bet” for a profitable plant location... 


In a decade, industry invested reserves of bituminous Coal; exten- , di ‘jn 
hundreds of millions in new plants sive Natural Gas fields. Nearby 

in this Valley of the Ohio. More Steel, Ceramics, Cement, Brine and Ch PLANNED <> CERAMICS 
are planned. Modern Power Plants, Oil are available—and dependable Al power S cement 


completed and building, can supply B&O transportation. 
; ; ; F? water & BRINE 
Some fine sites are still available 


2 million K Ws of power. 4 
This new industrial Utopia found in this area, with the economic _—— Som 
a happy combination—nearly atmosphere vital to profitable pro- @ coat / B&O SERVICE 
inexhaustible Water supply; duction. There’s one to meet YOUR qa 
ee : : ‘ AS 
America’s finest Sa/t deposits; vast NEEDS! - 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things —better! 


SITES 


NEW YORK 4 (Dighy 4-1600) BALTIMORE 1 (LExington 9-0400) PITTSBURGH 22 (COurt 1-6220) CINCINNATI 2 (DUnbar 2900) CHICAGO 7 (WAbash 2-2211) 








Doma, Atwood AMERICA’S NO.1“QUEEN OF THE ICE” 


Dazzling star of the 
Ice Capades of ‘54, 
“Greatest Show On Ice”, says: 


‘I LIKE 
CAMELS — 
YOU WILL, Too!" 


TL taal 























| STARTED 
SMOKING CAMELS 
NINE YEARS AGO. 
| FINO CAMELS’ 
DELIGHTFUL MILDNESS ‘iM 
ANO FLAVOR suiT ME ieee 
JUST RIGHT, YEAR a 
AFTER YEAR! 











SHE SPINS... 


AMERICA’S NO.1 CIGARETTE... 


air Mildacso 
fr Flor... 


—_ | a B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co,, Winston-Salem, N, C, 


Ca mels agree with more 


people than any other cigarette! 


as { 








IKE Donna Atwood — like men 


MAKE THE 30-DAY 
and women smokers everywhere — 


CAMEL MILDNESS TEST 


Only your own 30-day 
test can tell you best 

which cigarette is 

best for you! 


you rate the cigarette that rates tops in 
America for mildness and flavor...Camels! 
Yes, Camels lead all other brands in 
popularity—by billions. You owe it 
to yourself to try Camels for 30 days 
... See how much pure pleasure 
you’ve been missing. See how 








well Camels agree with you! 








